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PREFATORY NOTE. 



To be in a becoming spirit on the Lord's Day is a much more 
rare and difficult exercise than is generally supposed. Priest- 
craft assumes that the proper exercise of a Christian is to yield 
himself up unquestioningly to his spiritual guide, and receive 
as the truth of God whatever it may choose to advance. To 
dare to think or criticise is to commit something approaching 
the unpardonable. He is the best Christian who obeys his 
teacher most implicitly — who throws up his mind, conscience^ 
affections, to what he may command. But even those who 
have shaken themselves free of such a yoke, and dai^ to think 
and act for themselves, are in danger of mistake. An occa- 
sional visitation of seriousness — a few words of prayer — a few 
hours' attendance on public worship, and a cursory or attentive 
perusal of devotional books — are not necessarily connected with 
a proper spirit, but may be the mere result of education or 
custom. A mind in a right state meets with God in the 
closet, in the sanctuary, and by the way. To such a mind 
external nature is not merely a vast system of type and symbol 
adumbrating the invisible and eternal, but her varied manifesta- 
tions teach lessons of the highest importance. The man in such 
a state sees in the vast outspread a struggle after union and 
harmony. By day the sun fills space with his beams; which is 
simply inanimate natiure's mode of expressing reciprocity 
and sympathy. By night the star, remote in space, as if afraid 
of isolation, shoots out its small rays like tendons to fiisten on 
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surrounding worlds. The little blade of grass stretches itself 
upwards to get as near the sun as possible. The flower opens 
its buds to receive his genial beams. The varied productions 
shoot upwards to embrace that influence from which all their 
life and vigour and beauty are derived. The animal kingdom 
joins in this holy sympathy of nature. The bird adds its 
sweet voice to the music of the rippling rivulet or sighing 
breeze. The entire chorus of the grove mingles with the 
minstrelsy of the storm. The very blending of sounds seems 
to establish a relationship, and to cherish a feeling of union and 
affection and sympathy throughout the various departments of 
the universe. The grass fields laying aside their dreary n)besy 
and dressing themselves in living green, say to the devout 
mind, " There shall be a resurrection." The trees, shooting 
forth their buds, silently tell man that his body, too, shall have 
a revival. The seed flower, as it breaks the clod and bursts 
upwards, speaks of the day of o])ening graves, when the dead 
shall live. The ten thousand cheerful voices with which earth 
is vocal, say, ^^ Awake and sing ye who dwell in the dust, for 
your dew shall be as the dew of herbs." The entire face of 
nature seems to adumbrate the change which shall take place 
when tiie prisoners of the tomb shall lay aside their prison 
robes, and stand fortli in all the beauty of holiness, from the 
womb of the morning with the dew of youth. 

While nature speaks thus of ^^ nature's God'* to the sanc- 
tified mind there are also external arrangements connected 
with public worship which are not without their significance. 
The works of man have a voice and a meaning of great signi- 
ficance. In the case of an old church, the mind, aided by the 
glimmering ta])er of history, travels backwards and sha|)es out 
images and scenes, sliadowy they may be, but fascinating, be- 
cause tliey are partly its own creations, and solemn, because 
they are associated with the dead. The symptoms of decay — 
tlie cracks and crumbiings around — are so many orators speak- 
ing of a land where our fathers dwelt, from which we are ever 
hastening. They s|)eak of groups, composed of the young and 
the old, w ho a2»i>i'nibled to hear the messenger of God speak of 
the unknown land. We not only fancv the father and the 
MUi, the mother and the daii^htiT. thi* brotlnT and the sister 
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seated in the^ pews with eyes directed to the minister, either 
doubting or believing what he says, but we see one depart and 
others remaining to weep their loss, who in their turn depart, 
also leaving mourners behind to wait their change, and disap- 
pear when it comes. We follow these travellers of eternity to 
the brink of Jordan, and, looking across its dark waters, hava 
some vision of them on the farther shore. A new church, 
again, is suggestive of the future — not so much of the dead as 
of the living. The past stretches behind us like a perpetual 
evening with its calm, stilly air and shado\^ed earth ; the future 
is an everlasting morning bright and cheerful, with the dew 
upon the grass, and the harbingers of the coming day trem- 
bling up the sky. The new erection impels the thoughts for- 
ward on this shining way to contemplate yet many unborn 
generations wending thither ; and if we have faith in human 
progre«,each succeeding generation will appear pur«r and 
wiser than the preceding one. The past is fixed, completed, 
and hopeless ; the future is limitless, indeterminate, and bright 
with the rays of hope, and consequently a new church is pecu- 
liarly expressive of increased and still increasing views, of 
purifying agencies, of the progress of enlightenment, the spread 
of Christianity, and the approach of that period when the 
leopard and the lamb shall dwell together, and there shall be 
nothing to hurt nor destroy in all God's holy mountain. 

The intelligent worshipper can look farther than to the 
material and palpable. He discovers the depths of divine 
goodness and wisdom in the apportioning of gifts to men ap- 
pointed to attend on the services of the sanctuary. In them a 
proof is found of a great principle, which will be found to 
obtain throughout all the departments of the universe — we 
mean the economy of the Divine administration. Amid variety, 
profusion, exuberance, nothing is lost. Not a ray of light, 
not a drop of dew, not a blade of grass, not a particle of mat- 
ter, but answers a useful purpose in the material universe. 
Tlie same law may be observed throughout the spiritual world. 
If any one gift is wasted a violation is done to this law, and 
when a soul is lost the universe feels to its core. In connec- 
tion with the economy of the Divine administration its equity 
is inscribed in characters which the observant can rend nnd 
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understand. The parts of the earth that appear most ne« 
glected and useless on the surface, are enriched with the most 
precious metals. The same law obtains throughout the animal 
world. Strength, beau^, symmetry swiftness, are not all 
conferred on one. The birds of paradise dazzle with the gor- 
geousness of their plumage, but they awake no music in the 
groves. The Hon is the king of the forest, but he is surpassed 
by many meaner animals in cunning and beauty. A creature 
gifted with all the attributes of the animal kingdom would ap- 
pear a monster. His gifts would be almost as great a misfor- 
tune to himself as to others, for he would stand out alone — 
solitary — companionless — unapproachable. This same law of 
distributive justice reaches the human family. Besides the 
distinctive peculiarities of the sexes there is a diversity of gifts 
physical and mental. A fine physical fi^me, though greatly 
admired, is but one of the least of gifts to a rational and im- 
mortal being, and, as a general rule, such frames are poorly 
tenanted. The greatest personal loss, which the beautifdl Ab- 
soloms can sustain, is their hair. The mightiest minds have 
generally been plainly accommodated. Dandyism and doltism 
are often allied, whereas genius, generally, shelters in an un- 
imposing and unpretending exterior. So also diversity of gifls 
is scattered among the many. Paul, in addressing the Corin- 
thians, enumerates a variety of the gifU (see 1 Cor. xii. lOth 
verse) bestowed on the members of the early chiurch. His 
enumeration might have included (if, indeed, it did not) ^^ to 
one the gift of speaking, and to another the gift of writing,** 
and his own experience would have supplied him with an apt 
iUnstration. Hb letters were weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible— at 
kast so said his adversaries. But while such is the general 
role there are some splendid exceptions. A few there are who 
cm charm the thousands with Uieir eloquence, and, at the 
same time, command a wide homage and love by their writings. 
Besides diversity of natural gifts, circumstances oflen greatly 
affect character and usefulness. A man of disordered physical 
sjrstem is essentially one of a diseased and jaundiced mind. 
Many an anathema by one section of the church against 
another is traceable much more palpably to gastronomy than 
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to diablerie. A flonnd and healthy body is essential to a candid 
atndy of any one branch of metaphysical science. One who 
never had an hoards peace with his physical if^tem may study 
Bndid with success. He may even make something of astro- 
nomy, though he is in danger of representing the pretty stars 
as the abode of furies, and bespattering the very heavens with 
Us bile. But morals and religion are regions in which the ill 
natnred and disordered cut a very sorry figure. We mean 
not to say that a man with a bad stomach is necessarily a man 
with a bad heart, or that it is very hard for such aman to enter 
into ^ the kingdom;^ but we do say that he is in danger of 
strewing the path of life with thorns, and instead of going to 
Zion with songs of joy, sorrow and sighing are his employ- 
ment, and he seldom enjoys the sun and the scenery of Bunyan's 
^land of Beulah.'* When Christian teachers are men of 
disocdered stomachs woe to those whose spiritual concerns they 
superintend I We have in our eye a number of most excellent 
preachers and authors whose physical disorders have thrown on 
all their Noughts the gloom of the misanthrope. Even the 
b rightes t promises of the gospel assume a sombre hue in their 
hands, and when they touch on the awful they ^* harrow the 
very souliT of dieir hearers. We have often been in doubts 
whether a disordered fancy or a disordered stomach is the 
greater calamity in a Christian teacher. The man of wild and 
extravagant fmcy is in some danger of substituting theories 
and speculations for the truth of the gospel ; while the man of 
exceptionable organism is in some danger of presenting truth 
in a less attractive light than Bible Ught. Such of)»n operate 
on truth as smoked glass on the rays of the sun. The rays are 
the same, but they appear to be different. There are other 
minds so gloomy that the loveliest view they can give of 
heaven is fir from being attractive. Horrors are their most 
congenial study, and it is remarkable with what ingenuity all 
topos are reduced to the gloomy and forbidding4 There are 
other minds and bodies so healthful, so sound, so happy, that 
whatever they touch appears lovely. It is not in them to cause 
pain to any creature, and, to avoid a momentary unpleasant- 
ness, they are in some danger of risking a permanent woe» 
While the other class, like Nero, would, if they could, make 

B 
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tbc world wear sackcloth and spend its years in sighing, this 
class would keep the world pleasant and jocund. The one is 
mount Etna squirting out burning cinders — the other is mount 
Lebanon shaking its cedars and sheltering the neighbourhood. 
We shall not attempt to say which class has the more profound 
religion, but it is pretty evident that the latter class, when it 
avoids extremes, will commend religion most successfully to 
others. 

Diversity of mental attributes necessarily prevents uniformity 
in minor matters, and it is one of the objects of these sketches 
to reduce differences to their real proportions, and to shew that 
the points of agreement are much more numerous and impor- 
tant tlian the other. Though much has been done since the 
commencement of these sketches to reconcile those who too 
long stood aloof, much remains to be done ere all are one. 
In Apocalyptic vision John saw the door of heaven open, 
but since his time it has been no small part of the work of 
occlosiastics to shut that door. The fabled keeper of a certain 
door is Cerberus, a three-headed monster ; but if we are to 
believe in the validity of the transactions of all ecclesiastical 
bodies, the gates of the happy world have very numerous and 
not very amiable keei)ers. No triple-headed monster is there, 
but men in gowns and bands — the representatives of all eccle- 
siastical denominations. Never had any one such a brood of suc- 
cessors as Peter. The keys committed to him seem to have 
been lost, and every section of the church, large and small, has 
got false keys to shut, at the pleasure of its representatives, tlie 
everlasting gates to exclude those who follow not with them. 
The Pope for many a dark day enjoyed a monopoly of the keys, 
and opened and shut heaven according to his pleasure or caprice; 
but now-a-days the latest "constx^ratcd cobbler,** to use the severe 
and sarcastic language of the late Sydney Smith, in a leader*s 
meeting assumes all the {xiwer ever supposed to be lodged in in- 
fkliblo hands, and shuts the kingdom of heaven against some re- 
fractor}' brother who has departed from the faith. There is not 
an organiseil phase of Christianity but takes the liberty of using 
the keys occasionally. The fonns of exclusion arc different, 
but all arc formed on the Pharisaical model, ^' Dost thou teach 
usT and they cast him ouL** There is some sort of propriety 
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in entrusting an infallible man or an infallible church with the 
^ k^ of the kingdom ;" but to give them to ignorant and 
erring creatores, who can scarcely read or write, is a violation 
of decencT]^. The acknowledged housekeeper may, and ought 
U>y have the use of the keys ; but if they fall into the hands of 
eveiy slattern the house will be spoiled, and, by and by, it will 
matter but little though the door be left open. The little child, 
when it was told that its grandfather (who had treated it 
rather austerely) would be in heaven, protested against being 
Bent to the same place ; and if all the keepers of the invisible 
world have the power they allege to admit their creatures, 
eveiy sensible man on earth will apply the patriarchal words 
to such a future home, ^^ My soul come not thou into their 
secret ; mine honour unto their assembly be not thou united." 
It is one of the objects of these sketches to expose the ex- 
treme folly of such proceedings, and to persuade all who hold 
the Head to display still more charity if not a little more uni- 
formity. It is hoped that the sketches have already effected 
good by aiding in the junction of bodies long severed, and in 
the formation and working of the Evangelical Union, and their 
object will be accomplished when those one in heart shall be 
one in profession, one in holy sympathy, and one in the bonds 
of Christian fellowship. 

As the manner in which the Sabbath is observed in any 
countiy necessarily affects the character of the pulpit, recent 
movements in common with that day cannot be uninteresting. 
Men are still allowed to experiment on the Sabbath-day. In 
some countries the Sabbath of the Lord, and of the land, was 
never known — and in others, which enjoyed their Sabbaths, 
it has been legislatively and practically abandoned. France 
has no religious Sabbath. The first day of the week is the day 
of £ltes and plays, of festivity and mirth, of gaiety and luxu- 
rious idleness ; but France is unblessed, and begins to feel its 
woes. Men are instinctively crying out in private and in the 
senate-house for a Sabbath. Committees have been appointed 
to draw up reports recommendatory of the Sabbath, and the 
nation groans for a sacred resting day. In our own country 
the experiment of a Sabbath or no Sabbath, though legisla- 
tively settled, is still socially going on. A vast mass abjure 
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the day as a religious observance, and blaspheme the Sabbath 
in their filthy dens; and a few, better circumstanced) join 
them in the cry. Yet it is a remarkable fact that society would 
abjure a known Sabbath despiser. In our land commerce^ 
wealthy respectability, are on the side of the Sabbath ; and the 
profligate idone contemn it. Yet though the conscience of our 
country is right on this question, it is to be feared compara- 
tively few derive the full benefit it is designed to confer. 
How few feel their hearts gladdened when it is said, ^ Oo ye 
up to the house of God !" How few feel as they ought that it 
is the day God has made — the day the Saviour arose — the day 
which is sacred as the emblem of the Sabbath of the skies I 
Yet all must own the fine pause it makes in the business and 
stir of life. Every voice is hushed that Qod may be heard 
speaking in his providence, and by his servants. What were 
our artisans, mechanics, and labourers^ did they hear no sound 
but that of the hammer, and the ceaseless hum of a busy 
trafSc, and the monotonous din of machineiy t God makes 
the Sabbath dawn on our land, and its approach is the signal 
of thjB cessaUon of labour; and men are called to hear what 
Ood will say, and to be reminded that they have souls, and 
that God means somediing better for them than mechanical 
labour and material enjoyment. This is the day Gkxl has 
made tat man as man — for man as a sinnor — for man in his 
highest style of Christian. Let us be glad and rejoice in it. 

The writers of the sketches have to thank a generous public 
for the increasing favour it has bestowed on this somewhat 
long series of sketches. They did not contemplate prolonging 
them over so many years, but found as they proceeded that to 
flop would have been to displease and disappoint the many. 
With the exception of a few persons of whom they did not 
speak so well as they thought they should, the sketches have 
been universally well received. It is hoped that this vdume 
will be as acceptable as its predecessors, and productive of still 
greater good. 

;ULT If, 1851. 
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OUR SCOTTISH CLERaY. 



REV. P. M^DOWAL, M.A., 

ALLOA. 

In man's present state he must be content to receive the ele- 
ments of knowledge, secular and sacred, through the medium 
of his senses. In the earlier ages the pillars of fire and cloud 
emblemed forth the presence and the power of the God of 
Israel. Jehovah brought himself near to many by visions, and 
voices, and types, and symbols. Religion was localised bv the 
tabernacle and temple. The devout Israelite felt his heart 
warm when it was said to him, Go ye up to the house of God. 
How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of them that 
bring good tidings ! The hill Mizar, the mountains of Bether, 
Olivet, and the little hills about Jerusalem, were sacred to the 
pious Jew, and were not only the scene of his worship but 
symbols of the power, and goodness, and grace of the God of 
Israel. The dews of Hermon and the cedars of Lebanon 
were mingled with his holiest associations, and aided him to 
lift his soul to the throne in the heavens. Sacred places, and 
sacred persons, and sacred things had the highest sanction. 
They aided the exercise of a true devotion. The objective 
symbol became the counterpart of the subjective emotion* 
How many were the sacred spots frequented by our Lord and 
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his followers in Jadea — spots which have still a speaking sig^ 
nificancey and which^ in all ages, have induced pilgrims to 
visit them, though obstacles seemingly insurmountable lay 
between I Who has not wished to visit Bethlehem where the 
mysterious babe lay in the manger, and where the angels of 
God worshipped that babe wrapped in swaddling bands? 
Who has not wished to visit Kazareth — proverbially notorious 
as was that place — because there he whose outgoings were 
from everlasting was brought up ? Who refers not often to 
Bethany, to Gethsemane, to Calvary, and to those hills about 
Jerusalem " into which Jesus went up," when " every man 
went to his own home"? Nor are angels, who excel in 
strength and wisdom, ignorant of the hallowed associations 
connected with those scenes. These holy beings who witnessed 
the sorrows of the Saviour, and mhiistered to him in his dreari- 
est hours, have gained so much acquaintance with man as 
to know that with sacred places are associated holiest thoughts, 
and that the places where Christ tabernacled, and suffered, 
and triumphed, prove Bethels for the Christian when he draws 
nearest to Him who is a spirit. Angels said to the weeping 
women at the grave of Jesus, Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay r And he is the most successful preacher who can point out 
most graphically the circumstances and scenes which tell most 
profoundly and touchingly on the heart and mind of the fol- 
lower of the Lamb. The subject of our sketch, in his discourse 
last Sabbath forenoon, showed that he possesses no little power 
and skill in directing the attention of the disciples of Christ 
to the place where the Lord lay. In ])reaching on these 
words of the angel, " Come, see the place where the Lord lay,*' 
Matt, xxviii. 6, he spoke to the following effect : — He said 
that the persons addressed were evidently in a state of alarm^ 
and the circumstances in which they were placed were well 
calculated to produce this alarm. First, They were visiting a 
grave, a grave lonely and but lately closed up. The mind is 
naturally filled with instinctive fear in the presence of the dead 
in such circumstances as those in gloomy Gethsemane. But 
besides being visiting a grave, these women were visiting a 
|rrave in the dark. ^^ Early in the morning, while it was yet 
iBrky^ did these anxious women visit the ^jave of Jesus. Even 
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mt noon a chill comes over the soul in the presence of the dead, 
bat at night the startled imagination conjures phantoms whic]^ 
arouse and terrify. But, farther, these visitors at the grave 
were females — weak, timid, and unprotected. Even the bold- 
est would tremble in such circumstances, and how much more 
those who are proverbial for alarm in such a caset These, 
farther, were at the grave of a friend, a dear friend, who had 
very recently been laid in the grave, and who had died in 
circumstances of extreme distress. They remembered the 
happy scenes in which they mingled when he was yet with 
them, and the past contrasted with their present lonely situa- 
tion. But, &rther, the grave was empty when they expected 
it to be full. They had brought with them spices to embalm 
the body, but on their arrival they found the stone rolled 
away and the grave empty. But lastly, as to these circum- 
stances. A mighty angel sat by the grave — an angel whose 
appearance so terrified the Eoman soldiers that they became 
as dead men. This angel sat by the side of the fi:esh grave, 
and what wonder was it that these unprotected females were 
terrified T The angel said to them. Fear not ye because the 
grave is empty. I am the servant of him whom ye seek. 
These soldiers may well be afraid, for they are in league with 
his enemies, but fear not ye, ye are his fiiends. Ye seek Jesus 
who was crucified. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
We shall, therefore, inquire what is to be seen where the Lord 
lay — ^not what was actually seen by these timid women but 
what you may see individually, as you look into that empty 
grave. First, In Christ's empty grave we may see the reality 
of his death. Second, In the place where the Lord lay we 
may see the certainty of his resurrection. Third, In the place 
where Christ lay, see the bitter fruits of sin. Fourth, In the 
place where the Lord lay, see the ardour of his love. Further, 
see in the place where he lay the perfection of his atoning 
sacrifice. Lastly, in the place where the Lord lay, see where 
consolation is to be found for his afflicted followers. See the 
[dace where the Redeemer lay, and be no more afraid to lie 
down where Christ lay. He will go down to that Egypt with 
you, and bring you up again. The earth shall cast up its 
deady and the righteous will arise and sing — We have been 
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compelled to omit the illustrations of the above. — ^The dis- 
course ccupied fifty-five minutes. 

The subject of our sketch enters the pulpit like one conscious 
of fitness for his work. When he stands up to commence the 
service there is a tranquillity in every feature. He stands 
erect, and in a sofl, distinct, musical voice, reads the Psalm. 
The prayer was well arranged, and excellent in its matter — 
and his manner was solemn and becoming. The discourse 
was evidently the natural effusion of his mind. We call it so^ 
in contradistinction from certain sermons that are patched up 
firom sundry authors, and which bear little or no evidence of 
their sympathy with the speaker^s mind. This sentence is 
Howe diluted — that Taylor maimed — that Chalmers destroyed 
— so that the speaker is more of a caterer than a thinker, and 
more of everybody than of himself. The sermons of such 
speakers may contain some excellent thoughts, and even bril- 
liant passages, but they want symmetry, freshness, and identity. 
In opposition to these, the above discourse bears unmistakeably 
the image and superscription of the speaker. He reads not 
what he never wrote, for he reads not at all. He speaks not 
what he never thought, for the language is his own, and such 
as evidently springs up along with the thought. The intro- 
duction of the discourse proves him an excellent observer, both 
of external nature and of human conduct. The feelings of 
the women at the grave of the Sa^lour he analyses with great 
fidelity — the circumstances in which they are placed he deline- 
ates boldly and graphically. Fancy is vivid, but it interferes 
not with fact beyond being its illustrator. The unearthly 
feeling that creeps over those who stand by a fresh grave, the 
grave of a friend — a grave surrounded with " the terrors of the 
night" — a grave unexpectedly found to be empty, he finely 
illustrated ; and with equal skill did he describe tlic consolations 
of the heavenly messenger who endeavoured to dispel their 
fears. In the chief illustrations of the discourse he used the 
text as a motto ; but it is one of these texts which mav be 
thus legitimately treated. Probably the preacher, before com- 
mencing his general illustrations, might have led us a littlo 
into the design of the angel, and described the literal grave. 
That design he partially showed in some of his general ill us- 
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trationfl, but it might have been treated separately to complete 
tke discourse — when, for instance, he showed there were no 
marks of haste, but the habiliments of death laid carefully 
aside in proof that the victor rose in tlie consciousness of his 
power, and that no Koman soldier, aided by the powers of 
darkness, could now detain him in the rharnel house of the 
grave. The sightsy however, which he exhibited were all 
naturally associated with the empty grave, and in general the 
discussion of the various parts were ably and logically handled. 
When the preacher gave out his text he stood erect with his 
hands crossed before him, and in the course of his delivery he 
frequently resumed that attitude. His gestures are natural and 
graceful. He is of the calm, unimpassioned school, as regards 
manner. His are not the thunders, and earthquake, and 
tempest, but the still small voice. Lightning there unques-* 
tionably is, but there is no unnecessary noise. Those who 
cannot do without stentorian lungs and violent gesture, and 
other clap-traps of a certain class of oratory, must be disap- 
pointed with this preacher. He never raises his voice to a 
high pitch, and never attempts the electric effects of the long 
and rising climax. His discourses throughout are well sus- 
tained, but have few or no passages studied for producing a 
momentaiy excitement, the only use of which is to give a few 
moments for coughing and other relieving symptoms. The 
hearer is never aroused by the start theatric, and therefore 
needa not the pause artificial. Attention is sustained without 
being overstretched, and the feelings are reached without being 
wrought into passion. His sermon is characterised by a steady 
ezceUence, never degenerating into dulness, and never culmi- 
nating into the sublime. His mind is evidently formed for 
contemplation. He possesses imagination chastened and sub- 
dued. Nature he sees not only to possess innumerable beauties, 
but to be a great system of symbol acting on the mind and 
heart of the observer. His language is neat, chaste, and 
vigorous. His enunciation is distinct and pleasing, and his 
pronunciation careftil and correct. He has evidently studied 
the communicative as well as the acquisitive. His oratory, as 
we have said, is not boisterous and tempestuous, but it is 
of a much higher class. Like all the more powerful elements 
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in material creation, oratory does its work best when it does it 
with the least noise. Yet let none suppose that our preacher 
is a cold theorist — a dry metaphysician, or a dull mathematical 
reasoner. He is calmest in description — description clothed 
in jKietical and highly effective language. He makes no pre- 
tensions to depth or profundity, but studies plainness of speech 
and clearness of views. There is nothing in his manner or 
matter that could offend. Indeed there are few preachers 
wliicli an educated congregation would prefer to him. His 
discourses are the dropping of honey from the rock, which the 
traveller wishes to drop on for ever. It is of the subject of 
our sketch as a preacher we have spoken. We are not sore 
that he has appeared as an author. Our high estimate of him 
in the pulpit leaves us at full liberty to treat his proceedings 
on the platform, or presbytery, or synod, according to their 
several deserts. We have not sufficient knowledge of his 
platform abilities to say anything of them. On some questions 
before church courts we have not hesitated to differ from hinii 
though in general he is found to be an able pleader and wise 
counsellor in cases in which he is lefl to the unbiassed unfet^ 
tered use of his judgment. ^' No man is wise all hours" was 
a heathen maxim, and even Christianity itself will not be able 
to eradicate all that is contrary to wisdom. 

Mr MQowal is a native of Stranraer. He was educated 
in one of our Scottish universities, and wears its honours. 
He was ordained in 1826, and has laboured successfully in 
Alloa. He has an influential congregation, and has frequently 
aided in the discussion of general questions, as well as in 
congregational and denominational matters. 

Mat 6, 1S49. 
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BEV. PETER CURRIE, 

OLASGOW. 

Ik this seriefl of sketches the distinction between theology and 
religion, and between ecclesiastical and saving faith, has been 
frequently stated. Not only are theology and religion different, 
but frequently opposed and antagonistic. Certain theological 
views, instead of aiding religion, or forming any part of its 
principles or precepts, are alike opposed to religion, morality, 
and common sense. In this imperfect state there never will 
be a religious system perfectly pure. What God has enjoined 
is perfect ; but from the position of man as a moral and re- 
sponsible being he must be left to think and judge for himself, 
even as regards the meaning of the precepts of heaven. The 
objective truth is a dead letter till it comes into contact with 
the subjective mind. It contains general principles rather 
than details, and teaches in the form of history and narrative 
rather than in the form of systematic theology or divinity. A 
certain liberty being left to man in relation to the precepts of 
Ood, we naturally expect systematic theology bearing the 
stamp of earth as well as the stamp of heaven. The coin be* 
longs to God, the image and superscription is Caesar's, or 
James*, or Calvin's. Stereotyped theology may accomplish 
good, and also evil. It may enable feeble minds to reach a 
certain uniformity, but it also sometimes destroys their utility, 
and prevents their expansion. The sayings of some father, or 
confessor, or martyr, or author, carry with them almost the 
weight of the sayings of God. The confounding of human 
with divine authority often leads to the denial of both. On 
no subject has systematic theology operated more disastrously 
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than on the subject of prayer. The object and the subject, the 
offerer and the hearer of prayer, have been alike mistaken and 
misrepresented. Superstition has discovered a thousand inter- 
cessors and substitutes to aid an act, which, if properly per- 
formed, has to do exclusivelv with the individual and with the 
Hearer of prayer. Tlie chief ecclesiastic in a neighbouring 
kingdom — a kingdom which boasts of its intelligence — com- 
manded, last week, that prayer should be made to secure the 
intercession of the Virgin Mary, and the patroness saint of the 
capital of that kingdom, to avert a pestilence which waa 
carrying off the population in thousands. In our own city 
similar intercessors are daily invoked, and similar orders ecclesi- 
astically enforced. But without going the absurd lengths of 
Boman Catholic prescription, there are in too many Protestant 
churches and by Protestant teachers the most erroneous ideas 
entertained of the nature of prayer. Some pray to God th« 
Father, as if God the Son and God the Spirit were not equally 
to bo adored. Some not only repudiate human intercessors 
but also the Divine Mediator, the man Christ Jesus* Some 
will have it that believers only should pray — an idea that in- 
volves the absurdity that no man has a right to pray till he is 
sure he is saved. Some think the Spirit is not to be supplicated 
to convert the world, because, say they, he is only given to 
them who believe. It matters not to such that He, whose gift 
the Spirit is, said, before he Icfl the world| that when be comes 
he will convince the world of sin, they, in opposition to the 
great Teacher, say that the word alone converts the world* 
Some will pray only with those they consider believers, which, 
in plain English, generally means tliat they will pray with 
none but those who believe some crotchet which they enter- 
tain, and others will not pray with any one. Prayer tliey 
divest of all form, and are in what they consider always 
a praying frame. The special seasons of prayer which Christ 
and Apostles and Christians of ever}' age observed, they can 
diii|K'nsc with, having reached a higher measure of spiritualitr I 
Such being the mistakes entertained of this exercise, and such 
being the importance of prayer, that every man who pretends 
to be religious has his own ideas of it, it is with no ordinary 
satisfaction that we give the outline of a discourse on this all- 
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Important sabjeet — a discourse which, as we will afterwards 
aee^ contains more common sense and more Scripture truth 
regarding this subject than will be found in whole volumes 
of divinity. The text was the prayer of Jabea^ as recorded 
in 1 Chron. iv. 9 ( Jabee called on God, &c»). The preacher 
commenced by saying that the first few chapters of this book 
of Chronicles are full of names and genealogies, which, though 
seemingly less profitable than other parts of revelation, are 
necessary to prove the descent of Christ fix>m the house of 
David and tribe of Judah. Our text is a green spot in the 
deaert to refresh die wearied and exhausted traveller — a pre* 
dons passage amid a wilderness of names. It gives a very at* 
tractive view of the character and conduct and privilege of an 
Old Testament believer. The inspired penman, while he 
passes by thousands, stops at Jabez, and records his faith and 
holiness, and embalms him in perpetual remembrance. The 
text first gives his name ; and names among the Jews were 
often given to perpetuate events. Jabez means sorrow — a 
name his modier gave him, for reasons she states in the con*- 
text. We are next told that he was more honourable than his 
brethren. They may have been honourable^ but he was yet 
more honourable. Whether he had earned fame as a warrior, 
or as a judge or governor, or a9 a man of talent, we are not 
informed; but he was honourable as a man of piety and devo- 
tion, and the text is his monumental pillar, and will hold his 
name in everlasting remembrance. God has ever honoured 
prayer, and taken frequent occasion to mention its efficacy and 
power. Even in diis catalogue of names a praying Jabes 
could not be passed over unmarked. He is singled out aa a 
man of prayer, though he lived amid the clouds and shadows 
of a typical dispensation. We shall first explain the import 
of Jabez^s prayer, and then direct attention to its success. 
The prayer of Jabez deserves consideration. Whether it was 
offered as he set out in life,. or on some momentous occasion 
in his history, or whether it was the substance of his fii^uent 
pn^ers, we are not informed, nor is it of any consequence for 
us to know. The text teaches us that he was a man of prayer; 
and the prayer given contains all the attributes of real prayer. 
By comparing our own feelings and desires with those of 
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Jabezy we may ascertain oar real state before God. This 
prayer of Jabez is characterised by four things — By its humilitry 
comprehensiveness, earnestness, and faith. Each of these 
particulars vms illastrated at considerable length, and with 
much propriety, and then be went on to say that those blessings 
wear best that are given in answer to prayer. The last part 
of the verse is not the language of Jabez, but the testimony 
of the Spirit of God. It is no easy matter for us to know 
when our prayers are answered; but God knows* Sometimes 
God sees a prayer answered when the petitioner is writing 
bitter things against himself, and thinks his prayer shut out. 
God blesses his people in Christ, and he blesses them univer- 
sally, eternally, and unchangeably. Think, then, of the hap^ 
piness of those blessed of God. Such are blessed indeed. Let 
them remember their obligations to redeeming love. The 
blessings were procured at the expense of Immanuel's blood. 
We cannot buy them, but we may beg them, and we ought 
to make suitable returns. We pour out a prayer when his 
chastening is upon us, but when relief is given we soon for- 
get his mighty works. Cherish a deep sense of unworthiness. 
Live more to Christ. What had we been, even after we were 
brought to Christ, without showers of blessings T Sins of omis- 
sion and commission have been numerous, and yet we are al- 
lowed to cherish the hope of glory. Say, then, O that thou 
wouldcst bless me indeed! Are there any present who 
never pray ? They lie down and rise, they go out and come 
in, they plan and purpose, without calling on God. What if 
your name was announced just now? It will be announced 
before a larger meeting — before assembled worlds. Christ 
purchased the privilege of prayer. Many perish rather than 
pray. O ask, that ye may receive ; seek, that ye may find ; 
knock, that it may be opened. 

The sermon was over at twenty-five minutes to one, having 
occupied fifty minutes. After the concluding services the 
congregation was dismissed at a quarter to one. 

The above is as correct in sentiment as it is neat in arrange- 
ment and apt in illustration. In these days when superficial 
and flippant theological discoverers are opposing stereotvped 
phraseology, it is encouraging to find preachers of sufficient 
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independence^ on the one hand, to think for themselves, and 
to express themselves in language of their own, who have no 
ambition, on the other hand, to become leaders of parties* 
The above discourse is not trammelled with scbolastib theo- 
logy, and, at the same time, it is free of pretended novelties. 
The ideas of the discourse all spring naturally from the text, 
and are alike consonant to common sense and evangelical doc- 
trine. The sermon is full of important thought vigorously 
expressed* The great strength of it lies in its practical char- 
acter, while the discourse was strictly textual, and, at the same 
time, thoroughly practical. The prayer of, Jabez was so dis-* 
cussed as to appear a prayer which every one should offer. On 
the earnestness of the prayer the illustration was stirring and 
powerful. The c^ses of Jacob with the angel, and of the Sy- 
rophenoDcian woman with the Saviour, were presented most 
vividly, and so as to encourage the most hopeless to persever- 
ance in prayer. The use he made of the latter case was, that 
instead of taking the vantage ground of a believer in approach*, 
ing the throne, the more beseeming attitude is that of the pub- 
lican, who smote on his breast, and said, God be merciful to 
me a sinner. The same fact is brought out in what is said of 
those who approach God as the God of their preference and 
c/u>tc^when unabletoclaim Him as their covenant God. However 
ill these views square with certain creeds and crotchets, they 
agree with the facts, doctrines, principles and precepts, of the 
holy oracles. We recommend those who wish to understand the 
nature and character of prayer to ponder this discourse. So 
much for the sermon, and now as to the preacher. The first 
glimpse the stranger takes of him in the pulpit recalls the image 
of the lamented Chalmers. The contour is that of the doctor 
in miniature. The outline is the same, though the features 
are smaller and milder. There is also not a little similarity of 
attitude and gesture during the preliminary exercises. The 
same rapid movements and the same restlessness characterise 
him when sitting during the singing. The only mental attri- 
bute which struck us as similar was that of earnestness. The 
preacher completely throws hia soul into his subject. His is 
more than the earnestness of the man who wishes to make 
an impression — it is the earnestness <^one who obviously speaks 
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because he believesi and who feels the force of the message he 
delivers. His voice frequently trembles under the force of 
overflowing feeling, and his eveiy attribute and gesture are 
in strict keeping with the strugglings of the inner man. His 
discourse displayed considerable mental power. The illustra- 
tions showed that he thinks closely and accurately, and in 
language always nervous and popular. Occasionally, indeed, 
there was a boldness of thought that indicated more than mere 
talent. For instance, when referring to a young person whose 
name had been mentioned, he prayed that if his days were 
shortened on earth the remainder of them might be added to 
the years of eternity. The idea of adding to eternity is bold 
but beantifuL It is the same as the sentiment of Addison, 
Eternity's too short to utter Jehovah*s praise. Several similar 
instances occurred in the course of his discourse, and which 
prove his mind imaginative, poetical, and daring. His prayers 
were particularly good, and betrayed a devout and eneigetic 
spirit. They were out of the usual form of pulpit prayers, and 
possessed a vigorous individuality, and seemed the outpouring 
of a mind deeply exercised in divine things. The only draw* 
back on his popularity is an imperfect pronunciation. Were 
that equal to his thought and style, we know few preachers 
that we would compare with him. It is very likely, however, 
that, like a greater than he ^ he despises the gractB of speak* 
ing, and wishes to know no grace but divine.'' Even a Chal- 
mers was not careful of the details of speaking, but his genius 
and fancy compensated for every minor drawback. Chalmers, 
however, was not great because he neglected the accomplidi- 
ments of the orator — ^he vras great despite that nef^ect, and 
would have been greater still had he remedied it It deserves 
special notice that those who cannot discover beauties are 
very sharpsighted in discovering blemishes. To this must be 
ascribed the fact that the subject of our sketch is almost wholly 
unknown beyond the bounds of his own congrq;ation. Who 
ever heard <^ bis long speeches in church courts, and who ever 
saw him taking part in a public meeting t And yet he is m 
most diligent and faithful and sucoessfol pastor of a Ui^ and 
attached flock, and probaUy few ministers aie better qualified 
to give advice on any important subject connected with ecdesi* 
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•slical matters. The &ct is, lie is, and always has been, greatly 
too mnch unknown. The blame of this partly rests with him- 
self and partly with his brethren in the ministry. His deposi- 
tion is retiring, sensitive, and rednse ; and even this notice may 
do violence to hb feelings, and be considered an intrusion on 
his retirement. Bat violation of feeling is quite legitimate 
when that feeling springs from mistaken views. He is greatly 
too much given to conceal himself from the pnbKc, and we do 
a daty to the public by attempting to extend his sphere beyond 
his own congregation. Onrfine clergymen will not urge him 
to public eflbrt. The shallow, and loquacious, and noisy, are 
applauded ; but real talent and real worth are encouraged to 
conceal themselves. We cannot but indignantiy ask, when 
Bee the time of his ordination dated at 1819, and when we 
him preside over one of our largest congregations, and 
when we hear his vigorous and common sense thoughts couched 
in nervous phraseology, where has he been for the last thirty 
years, and how has he managed to keep himself from the 
public t He is no doubt doing a great work, but he might do 
it still better to mix more in general matters. 

His monastic life tends to contract his ideas and enfeeble a 
miiid fenned for a wide field of operation. To one in his 
position sudi notices as the above must appear supremely bold, 
for be must consider himself and his work secret, and beyond 
the province of the press. An important end will be gained 
by this dcetch if he shall be induced to become tiie man of 
puUie effort as weU as the minister of untiring zeal — if he shall 
h enceforth occupy that commanding position to which his 
talents and energy so obviously destine him. 

Ifr Currie was bom in tiie neighbourhood of Airdrie in the 
year 1797. He was ordained in 1819 by the Old Light 
Bm^^ber Presbytery of Glasgow at Cumbernauld. In 1835 
he was translated to East Campbell Street congregation, 
Glasgow, where he laboured till he joined tiie Church of Scot- 
land in 1840. At the time of the disruption he and his people 
kft the Establishment Free StockweU Church was opened 
in 184^. It contains sittings for 1050, all of which are let. 
The number of communicants is about 700. 

iwm 28, 1S49. 
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REV. ROBERT H. CRAIG, 

LATE OF DUNFERMLINE. 

In the present day there is a great thirst, at least in our towns 
and citieS| for intellectaal preaching. This is doubtless, the 
natural censequence of that advanced and advancing intelli« 
gence which pervades every class of the community, bespeaking 
an honourable elevation in mental attainments. Philosophical 
institutions, lecture rooms, and public libraries, have given an 
impulse to the mind of the people stimulating to intellectual 
pursuits and acquirements, which have raised the mass of the 
community to a high position in the scale of intelligence. This 
progress in knowledge and mental cultivation has rendered the 
duties of the pulpit more arduous and difficult than in days 
gone by. The style of preaching accounted popular half a 
century ago would now fail to please and instruct. Force of 
argument, beauty of illustration, elegance of diction, and an 
agreeable manner, are almost indispensable to the sucoesa of 
the public instructor — and much more than an ordinary degree 
of talents and mental culture is requisite now to a creditaUa 
appearance in die pulpit. This prevailing demand for intel- 
lectual and highly-finished discourses is in danger, however, of 
being carried to excess. The primaxy object of the preacher 
is ^^ to show unto men the way of salvation,'' and he is un- 
faithful to his trust who casts the truths of the gospel in the 
shade by any display of mere human learning, however ao* 
ceptable it might be to many a hearer, and however highly it 
might contribute to his own renown. Every art which he 
employs must tend to elucidate and enforce die great funda- 
mental truth that '^ Jesus Christ came into tlic world to save 
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ftinners,** a theme which the spiritnally-minded man will enjoy 
with a keener relish, though touched with an humble hand, 
than the most highly-finished and logical oration where Christ 
is not proclaimed. The preacher, to be acceptable and use- 
ful, must no doubt adapt his instructions to the audience 
which he addresses, but it is his duty to guide their habits of 
thought and feeling, and when they run in a wrong channel, 
to bend or restrain their course. He must never pander to a 
vitiated taste, nor seek to gratify false and unreasonable expec- 
tations. Above all, he must not lose sight of the grand design 
of the pulpit. The standard of duty which guided the great 
apostle of the Gentiles is the model presented for his imitation. 
A wise and faithful preacher will make all his instructions 
bear upon ^^ Jesus Christ and him crucified," as the sum and 
substance of his high commission. This will be the sun and 
centre of his system, and will difiuse light, and warmth, and 
energy, and fertility, through all his public ministrations ; it 
will form the comer stone of every fabric which he rears. 

Young preachers are oflen prone to be led away by false stan- 
dards and false tastes, audit is a great point gained when acorrect 
judgment is formed of the duties of thepulpit and the end to be ac^ 
complishedby it. The subject of our present sketch seems to have 
a correct i^prehension of both. Though comparatively young, 
his judgment upon the nature and importance of his work 
seems mature. On the aflemoon of Sabbath week he occupied 
Dr WardlaVs pulpit. The subject of discourse was the words 
in 1 Tim.i. 11, **The glorious gospel." The preacher com- 
menced by observing that this is a subject worthy of an angel's 
tongue, at the simple mention of which every heart should 
glow with admiration, gratitude, and joy : and though it comes 
to us divested of every charm of novelty, still there is no sub- 
ject within the range of human knowledge so valuable and 
important. To such of you as have experienced the gospel's 
power and sweetness, none is more precious, since it is the 
divinely appointed means whereby the new and spiritual life 
within you derives its nourishment and growth and vigour. To 
such as have not felt and enjoyed the efficacy of the gospel, 
none can be more suitable ; for it is only by means of knowing 
and believing it that sinners can be saved. Without an en- 
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lightened perception and cordial reception of it, yon can havg 
no pardon, no peace with God, no hope of heaven. — ^L The 
gospel is glorions, because it reveals the glory of the divine 
character. It shines in the face of Jesus Christ, — the great 
subject of the gospel. He embodied God in man — the divine 
in the human, and gave forth a living and palpable manifest** 
tion of the invisible Deity. *^ He was the brightness of his 
Father's glory and the express image of his person.** Ist, We 
see the gloiy of God revecded in the life of Jesus Christ. In 
all he did and said we behold the perfect God and the perfect 
man, and have the Divinity revealed as far as was possible 
through the medium of man to man. ^^ No one hath seen 
God at any time ; the only begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father he hath declared him.** 2nd, The glory of the 
divine character is further conspicuously revealed by the death 
of Jesus Christ. Here the various attributes of Deity are 
reflected as in a mirror in their highest excellence and splen- 
dour — the love of God to guilty man in not sparing his own 
Son but delivering him up for us all — the justice of God in 
making to meet upon the head of this holy victim the iniqui* 
ties of us all — the hoUness of God in thus expressing his 
abhorrence of sin and exhibiting its awful malignity and turpi- 
tude by putting his well-beloved and only-begotten Son to 
death on account of it. Here angels learned a deeper insight 
into the character of God and the evil of sin than they had 
before, and let us seek to learn the same lesson. Here we 
behold justice crowned with honour, mercy triumphant, wis- 
dom most profound, and holiness shining with distinguished 
lustre and unparalleled beauty. And here all the attributes 
of God are harmoniously blended — their various rays are col- 
lected into a central point, so that the glory of God, meaning 
by that expression the combined beauty of the divine per- 
fections, is conspicuously manifested. Here ^* mercy and truth 
are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other. 

m m • M With ootttretch'd ariDt 
Stern jiitUoe and toli-tiDiliof love •mbrace, 
Sapporting in full mijeetj htf thront, 
Wbto tMoi'd it! iiii^i«fllj to nocd rapport. 
Or that, or man, ins? itahl/ lost.'' 
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IL It is glorious, because it reveals God's method of justifying 
the iiimer. In it the divine method of justification, which is 
hj Mthy is revealed in order to be believed. (Bom. xvi. 17.) 
It sets fiyrth the atonement of the Son of Grod as the ground of 
tlie siiuiei^s acceptance before God. It tells us that ^^ God 
him who knew no sin to be sin for us'' — our sin offering 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him*" 
Through him it proclaims forgiveness to the guilty. And ^^ by 
him all that beUeve are justified'' — not only pardoned, but 
divinely accepted — ^received into the favour and friendship of 
God and treated as righteous persons. (1.) This method of 
justifying the ungodly is, therefore, glorious for its simplicity 
and soitabili^. It is not by works or by merit, but by faith. 
(2.) It is glorious also for its holy consistency. For it is in 
admirable harmony with all the perfections of the divine char- 
acter and the principles of the divine government. God is 
declared as just while the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus. It humbles man and honours God. (3*) It is glori- 
ous, moreover, on account of its univer8alit}% It is '^ unto 
alt," Gentile as well as Jew, ^ and upon all them that believe." 
IIL It is glorious, because it produces a holy transformation 
of character in every genuine believer. ''Do we make void 
the law through fidth ? God forbid (by no means) : yea, we 
establish the law." The faith of the gospel effectually secures 
obedience to God — it works by love, and love is the fulfilment 
of the whole law — ^it purifies the heart, and implants in it the 
principles of holiness. It is aptly described '' the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believes." It is the 
divinely-appointed instrument of saving men frx)m the dominion 
of sin. It is the seal of the Holy Spirit's graces. It is the 
heavenly mould into which the mind of the believer is re-cast. 
It is the mirror in which we behold the glory of the Lord, 
and which is reflected back on the beholder, and so changes 
him into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. O what a glorious transformation of char- 
acter the gospel, wherever it takes effect, produces 1 The . 
sinner, once dead in trespasses and sins, becomes animated 
with life divine — ^the soul, once darkness, become irradiated 
with celestial light — the heart, once disordered and alienated. '■- 

£ 
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from God, and desperately wicked, is rectified and purified 
and filled with love to God — the once distracted and miserable 
mind is filled with peace and joy — ^the obstinate rebel becomes 
an obedient subject — the heir of perdition an heir of hearen I 
^Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new creatmra; 
old things are passed away ; behold, all things are become 
new.** Do you ask a proof of this ? Think, then, of the de» 
graded savage — the ferocious cannibal brought out of the vice 
and bondage in which he was so long immured, and introduced 
into the light and liberty of the glorious gospel. Here the 
preacher described the moral condition of the savage while a 
stranger to the gospel, and said, Do we not almost despair of 
such a monster as this ever being brought to feel and act like 
a humane and upright moral agent ? But let us lo(^ at him 
again after he has listened to the message of the gospel accom* 
panied with divine influence. Here he drew a graphic picture 
of the gospePs transforming power and instanced Africaner in 
confirmation of it. He adverted to the moral efiSscts of the 
gospel in the first ages of Christianity, and in heathen countrieSi 
in modem times, and how it had elevated civilized communi- 
ties, and what it was yet destined to accomplish in the r^ne- 
ration of mankind. He held up to view the great change 
implied in conversion, and urged its necessity and importance 
on his audience, and expounded and applied the ethics of the 
gospel on the practical observance of Christians. He said the 
gospel aims at the destruction of selfishness so predominant in 
man, and seeks to implant in his bosom the principles of holy 
and generous love. It requires that the same mind be in ua 
which was also in Christ Jesus. And it renounces and un* 
christianiases all who cannot bear this test — sajnng ^' If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.** IV. The 
gospel is worthy of being designated glorious, because of its 
rich consolations, its precious privileges, and its ennobling pros* 
pects. (1.) How rich and abundant are the consolations it 
imparts I (2.) How precious are its privileges I (3.) And Oh 
how ennobling are the prospects it unfolds ! The preacher 
illustrated those particulars at some length, then concluded by 
addressing an appeal to the unbelieving and Christian portion 
of th*» assembly respectively. 
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We have endeavooiedy in this abridged form of the discooiMi 
to preeerve the line of thoB^t pnrsoed by the pceachery firom 
which it appears that his chief object was to exhibit the geoe- 
ral charactRf and excellence of the gospd in its nature and in 
its resolts. That object was^ npon the whole^ soooesBfiilly at- 
tained. The disconrse possessed many exodlendes, and, bout 
its scriptnral and practiod character, was calcnlated to be ose- 
foL The preacher's view of the gospd scheme is compidie&- 
sive, aocoratey and inflaential. Hence^ firom his knowledge^ 
ihecNPetical and experimental, of its valae, he mrges it by ereiy 
powerful motive npon the acceptance of his hearers. Hesedss 
to win men firom the error of thdr ways by the pefsoasive 
power of love rather than to terrify them into compliance by 
the thunders and lightnings of SinaL The gospd he views 
as a system founded in love, and productive of love — a system 
Boi hostile to human liber^, but conducive to man s best firee- 
dom and haf^iness, a system intended and adapted to slay the 
enmity of the human heart, and to regenerate the workL The 
transforming influence of the gospd was ably and eloquently 
illnstrated and practically enforced. The doctrinal views ex- 
pounded were quite evangelicaL The way of a sinner's accef^ 
tance and the necessity of a moral change were deariy and 
earnestly shown. An intimate acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tores, and an accurate and discriminating knowledge of 
their import, were also characteristic of the discourse^ — 
We readily infer that Mr Craig's mind is more imaginative 
than metaphysical in its character, that it ddi^ts more in 
synthesis than analysis, and excels in description and illustim- 
tioiu When he reasons, he gives the resulu rather than the 
firoeeuj and conveys them throng the imagination. Hence^ 
when he argues, he frequently takes his hearers by surprise, 
because of the rapidi^ and conclusiveness with which he de> 
fiBods and establishes his positions. He not only appreciates 
poetic excellence in others, as is manifest by his quotations 
tntOf and allusimis to, many of our fovourite authors, but 
sometimes spreads his wings himself and takes an upward 
fli^t ; and these efforts are, upon the whole^ not without a 
coBsiderable measure of success. The imaginaticm, tboo/^ 
lively, is under the guidance of a correct judgment and a 
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deep devotional feeling, so that his discourses never fail to 
please by their elegant and chaste style, to instruct by their 
richness in gospel truth, and to elevate the affections by the 
deep-toned piety which they breathe. That the respectability 
of his pulpit appearances may depend much upon study we 
regard as a hopeful symptom, giving promise of future emi- 
nence and usefulness; and, if spared to reach his meridian 
altitude, though he may not shine with a brilliancy that dazzles 
the eye and attracts universal admiration, will emit a clear and 
steady light, more conducive to purposes of real utility than 
the meteor's overpowering but fitful glare. Mr Craig's man- 
ner is good ; his gestures are natural, easy, and effective, but 
might be improved by being a little more varied. His voice, 
though not powerful, is pleasant and well modulated, and the 
distinctness of his utterance renders him perfectly audible 
throughout a pretty largo building. His pronunciation, with 
a few slight exceptions, is quite correct, and his style of de- 
livery being happily free of provincialisms, is formed more 
afler an English than a Scotch model. 

Mr Craig was brought up in connection with the Secession, 
now the United Presbyterian body, and has had greater edu- 
cational advantages than most of the preachers with whom he 
is now associated. After having gone through the full course 
of study in Glasgow University, he entered the Divinity Hall 
in 1838, where he enjoyed for four sessions the able instruc- 
tions of Drs Balmer and Brown, and the other eminent pro- 
fessors of that institution. In the end of 1840 the church in 
Berwick, under the charge of Dr Balmer, secured his services 
as town missionary, and for nearly three years be occupied 
this useful field, in which his labours were highly satisfBCtoiy* 
About this period his views of church government underwent 
a change, which resulted in his relinquishing the Presbyterian 
and joining the Independent body. In this new connection 
his first charge was the church in Lerwick, over which he 
presided with much success for neariy three vears, andy in 
1847, whilst on a visit to Paisley, his native place, for the 
purpose of restoring his declining health and strength, he r^ 
ceived a cordial invitation from the church in Dunfbrmline la 
become their pastor. That invitation he felt it his duty to ao- 
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cept Under his auspices the church there continued to pros- 
per, until a few weeks ago, when some misunderstanding un- 
fortunately arose, which rendered the continuance of their 
connection, as pastor and flock, unadvisable, if not impossible ; 
he accordingly resigned his charge in July last. It speaks 
well for Mr Craig that during his incumbency in DunfermUne 
he maintained the most friendly intercourse with the ministers 
of all denominations, not excepting the estabUshed clergymen 
of the town, by most of whom he has been kindly assisted 
in his pulpit duties. We understand Mr C. contemplates 
proceeding to England, and we have no doubt, from his 
respectable abilities, his liberal education, and his industrious 
and studious habits, united to a fervent piety, and when a 
Boitable field opens up, he will fill it creditably to himself and 
•cceptably to his people. 

SBPiSMBn 11, 1S49. 

P. S. — Shortly after the publication of the above, Mr €• 
accepted a unanimous invitation from the Congregational 
Church at Deal, in Kent, where he now labours with every 
prospect of increasing usefulness and permanent success. The 
town of Deal stands upon the sea coast immediately oppo- 
tile that far-famed roadstead the ^' Downs," where ships of 
all natioDS ride in safety, when waiting for favourable winds. 

The Congregational Church at Deal took its rise in the 
early times of British Nonconformity, and it was for many 
yean the only agency in the town for holding forth the word 
of life in its purity. The late Rev. John Vincent was its 
pastor fer upwards of forty years, to whose pious life and 
bboors pure and undefiled religion in Deal has been much in- 
debted for its advancement. 

Ifr Craig has already made large advances in the esteem 
md affections of the people of Deal. His sermons are Intel- 
leetoal and eminently practical ; pure and simpje in diction ; 
iiid delivered with affectionate earnestness for the salvation of 
immortal souls. The attendance has greatly increased since 
Idi settlement, and many have been added to the church. 
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DUHBARTOK. 

MoTHKB Eark has now stood the tear and wear of centuries^ 
and has given to the world a pretty namerous family who 
have broken off from their allegiance. Whether she is in the 
vale of years, or whether she be still in her prime, is a problem 
that admits of various solutions in accordance with various 
modes of thinking. One thing, however, is clear that com- 
paratively few symptoms of decay are to be found in her pulpit 
ministrations. If evangelical doctrine, enlightened sentiment^ 
talent, earnestness, learning, and devout feeUng, be character^ 
istic qualities of a sound gospel minister, the Establishment 
has many such. It would be presumptuous in any one to say 
that he could not attend because Christ is not preached, or 
because the doctrines there taught are anti-scriptural, though 
there may be other justifiable reasons for non-adherence to her 
communion. She has long had within her pale many sincere 
and good men, whom all good men honour, and we are but 
stating a generally-admitted fact when we say that she has so 
still. The character of our times admits of no inaction in any 
body of men whether lay or clerical, nor in this respect is tbs 
Establishment behind other bodies. We have no hesitation in 
stating this from what came under our observation last Sab- 
bath in the Established Church of Dumbarton. At a quarter 
past eleven o'clock the congregation was assembled, and a fisw 
minutes afterwards he whose name stands at the head of 
these remarks appeared in the pnlpit. AAer praise and prayer 
he read, in a very effective manner, the 8th chapter of Pro« 
verba. Another Psalm was then sung, afler which he gavt 
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out for exposition Heb. viii. 10, ^^For this is the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel ; after those days, saith 
the Lord, I wiU put my laws into their mind, and write them 
in their hearts, and I will be to them a God, and they shall 
be to me a people." This was a continuation of a series of 
discourses illustrative of Pauls Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
preacher briefly recalled to the minds of his hearers the lead- 
ing features of previous lectures on the nature of the covenant 
of grace, and then proceeded to show how God makes over to 
his people, as their own property, all the persons of the God- 
head. God makes over himself, in the person of the Father, 
to be our God and Father in Christ — ^^ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to 
his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again," &c. God the 
Father has made over himself— I will be to him a Father. 
This is spoken of Christ, and therefore he is called by the 
apostle the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour ; and in 
^18 way he is our Father and God. We are not only related 
to Christ, but by him to the Father. And as we are to exer* 
eise faith upon Christ under all relations, so we are also privi- 
leged to exercise faith upon the Father. And these relations 
are honourable as well as comfortable to the saints. Now, 
what is there in this relation which God, as a Father, sustains 
to his people? We must see what it was to Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of the Father, and then we shall the more 
dearly see how, in all things, he is a Father unto us-— even as 
he is to Christ — though in a more humble way, for Christ in 
an things must have the pre-eminence. The preacher then 
proceeded at great length to illustrate this relationship ; and 
how the Son and the Spirit are also made over to us — 1st, 
F^rom the union of a saint with all the persons of the God- 
head ; 2d, From the distinct communion of the saints with 
all the persons in the Godhead ; 3d, By those distinct acts of 
office which the persons in the glorious Trinity have under- 
taken for the good of the saints — and from the latter were de- 
duced the following particulars : — ^That our happiness might 
appear to consist in the vision and fruition of them all — ^that 
die soul may honour them distinctly. That a man in this life 
nay exercise distinct acts of faith upon all the persons of the 
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glorious Trinity — ^that we may honour them in our prayers 
distinctly — that the soul may have a distinct fellowship with 
all the persons in the Godhead. In conclusion^ Learn fix>m 
this subject that the people of God are all rich in a spiritual 
sense. They are in themselves poor^ and wretched, and miser- 
able, and nidced — ^yea drowned in debt to law and justice, but 
by having God as their covenant God they become possessed 
of unsearchable riches — heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ All the attributes of God are yours — all the persons 
in the Godhead are yours — and, therefore, Christ is yours ; 
and if so, his blood is yours. O believer, his righteousness is 
thine — his great love is thine — his fulness is thine— the 
frnitfulness of his sufferings — the virtue of all his offices — the 
sweetness of all his relations — the perfection of his righteous- 
ness—the sufficiency of his satisfaction — ^the suitableness of his 
offer — ^the preciousness of his promises — and the prevalency of 
his intercession — are all, all of them, yours — life, death, time, 
and eternity, are yours. What a goodly heritage hast thou^ 
O believer 1 

Our space prevents our giving more of this fine discourse. 
It occupied about an hour in the delivery, and the church 
was dismissed shortly after one o'clock. Public worship was 
recommenced at two o'clock, when, after the usual introductoiy 
services, there was given out, for text, Philippians iii. 8, ^^ Yea 
doubtless I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered 
the loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I 
may win Christ.** 

The preacher commenced by saying that those are the 
sweet strains of a gospel spirit giving vent to itself in ex* 
pressing a dear love to Christ, and a high esteem for him 
alone— advancing him above all — giving him the throno, and 
making all competition his footstooL The occasion of them 
we may find in the preceding verses. There were some teaeh« 
ers amongst them who carried on a pernicious design to cor- 
rupt the doctrines of the gospel, and dishonour Christ by 
joining with him the works and observances of the law in point 
of justification and salvation. To [prevent the evil coose* 
quences of such an improper medley, the apostle gives them 
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tbU imporlant advice — Ist, To rest joyful in Christ alone — to 
embnee him with delight, and rest satisfied in his righteous* 
nen^ the allrsufficiency of his undertaking and performMice^ 
for pardon and gloiy. The preacher then shortly commented 
on these verses. The 7th and 8th v^ses he charactmsed as 
the apostle's bill of ratc$s. Th^re are two things very observ* 
aUe in these verses — how he doubles his words to express the 
strength of his affection as well as the setdedness of bis jndg* 
ment — and how his expressions rise: — ^^ What things were gain 
to me I counted loss for Christ;^' — as if that were not sufficiently 
strong he continues, yea doubtless-^-an asseveration not more 
mmsoal than strong — ^no fewer than five Greek partides put 
tofijether, and yet no pleonasm, nor any of them expletive, 
unlesB to set forth his fiiller certainty and settledness in this 
parUcidai^. He had weighed Christ in the one balancie and 
all things dae in the other, and they, in comparison, proved 
lighter than vanity itself. Thiiigs in a storm, though in them« 
selves v«7 precious, may be lost, and willingly cast overboard 
to save human life, but if it be nothing but ofial that is so cast 
awaj there will be less danger of repenting the sacrifice. 
Yet such is the apostle's esteem of all things in comparison of 
Christ, that he calls them but dung — vile and corruptible. If 
he brought them — that is> all his honours and advantages as a 
Jew and a Pharisee — ^before Ood*s tribunal, to be pardoned^ 
justified, and saved by them, he had been lost God would 
no more accept of those as satisfaction for sin than he would 
accept of what is here elpressed. The apostle would not lean 
upon those bit>ken reeds which might precipitate his soul into 
that place where God has foigotten to be gracious. He did 
not only account them loss, but he had actually lost them, and 
yet accounted himself no loser, but a happy gainer by the 
lnogain — that 1 may gain Christ. We have the cause of this 
ilrmnge afiection — the exodlency of the knowledge of Christ 

^wfaere we have the act, knowledge— the object, Christ Jesus 

die Lord — and the application he makes thereof, my Lord* 
When we are in the dark we are glad of the light of a taper^ 
but when the son has risen in his full strength, then this light 
oeems needless — nay it becomes ofiiensive ; so when men are 

ia a state of nature — of moral and spiritual darkness— thea 

It 
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their chnrch privileges and carnal prerogatives, their outward 
performances and self-righteonsnessi make a plausible appear- 
ance in their own estimation ; bnt when the Snn of rigfateoiuh 
ness arises in the heart and discovers his excellency, then 
men's own feeble sparks vanish — then all formerly esteemed 
<Hiiaments are cut off— then all they have done otherwise is 
but loss and dnng. Here we have the thing porcbased or 
valued — ^the ezoeOency of the knowledge of Christ ; and again, 
the price at which he valued it — the loss of all things. O 
what a jaty that these should be parted — that so rich a pearl 
should not find such a wise merchant rightly to merit it I and 
as they are joined in the text I shall consider them together. 
I shall then show, 1st, What that knowledge of Christ is which 
is so excellent. It is not every knowledge, or even every 
knowledge of Christ, that is so excellent The devils and the 
reprobates living under the gospel have some apprehension of 
Christ, and so have the elect before conversion, which is not 
this excellent knowledge which the apostle enjoyed, and I 
shall confine my Ulustrations to such as he discovered in these 
venes — particoJarly in the text. I. The knowledge of Christ, 
which is excdlent, is extensive, apprehends him under all those 
notions and in all those respects wherein the gospel principally 
discovers him — a whole Christ — ^his person, God, man, fai 
himself and offices^ the Ph>phet, Priest, and King of his 
Church* This opens up to our view far too wide a field ftr 
present contemplation. We have three words which the 
apostle uses to comprise all or most of the rest — Christ, Jesus, 
Lord. 1st, His nature and offices are included in the word 
Christ — the Messiah whom the Lord hath anointed to be 
Mediator. To know Christ is to know him m the sent, sealed, 
and anointed of Ghxl ; and here the believing soul views the 
divine authority of his commission in that be is given of the 
Father to be a Prophet, Priest and King. There is nothing 
Christ commands more frequently in the New Testament than 
this fiuth in his divine mission — ^his divine <Nrdination to his 
mediatory work — ^ I came out finom thee^ and they have be> 
lieved that thou has sent me,** &c 2d, The intention and 
execution of his offices are included in the word Jesus — a 
Saviour— the first name given to Christ m the New TestA- 
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menty and the best that a sinner can ever hear of. To know 
him as Jesus is to know him as a universal Saviour. I mean 
not only in the apostle's sense, that he is the Saviour of all 
men, but eqpedallj of them that believe ; but I mean in re- 
elect of the salvation he brings to those whom he makes to 
believe in him — ^^by him all who believe are" saved, and 
^justified from all things." 3rd, The consequents of his o£5ces, 
Acy are included in the word Lord — ^that is, dominion in 
Christ, subjection in us. We have both in the word Lord. 
Many will take notice of Christ as a Saviour, but not as a 
Lord, but this is to view Christ as under an edipse, to appre- 
hend him without his crown, and so is not this excellent know- 
ledge of Christ. IL This knowledge is not only extensive but 
appropriating, so we have Jesus Christ my Lord. The mar- 
row of the gospel, as Luther observes, is in these pronouns 
muuj aurSf and Uiese he evidently invites us to read with 
great emphasis. To apprehend him yours upon good grounds 
is the excellency of this knowledge. The preacher illustrated 
this head at considerable length. HI. This knowledge is 
eflkctnal — ^has a powerful efficacy upon heart, life, and judg« 
ment. We discover all these effects in the apostle, and this ex- 
cellent knowledge possessed him with contempt for every thing 
else. When it shines in the soul the greatest worldly glory 
appears but as a ^ow-worm in comparison of the sun in its 
BOon-day brightness. The chiefest desire of him who has this 
excdlent knowledge is to be found in Christ. He cares not 
though he be found in prison — ^found covered with reproaches 
—found environed with afflictions — ^in the midst of the most 
hideous miseiy, agonising woe, or ^paling scenes to which 
man can be exposed in this sinful world — cares not for all 
these that he may be found in Christ. This was the apostle's 
temper. He exults and triumphs, even as a pauper who has 
discovered some rich mine is ready to leap for joy that he has 
found that which will raise him above the miseries of want. 
He now parts with his former rags, and secures for himself 
such thii^ as will afford him comfort and peace. So he to 
whom the Lord has made this excellent discovery has found a 
mine more precious than gold and more extensive than the 
earth, and which will make him happy for ever. lY. It is an 
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experimental knowledge^ joined with sense. We now see the 
promised land, not as in a map, but as travellers who ha^e 
been there, and like the Samaritans of old have come person- 
ally to Christ. We must be able to saj with Job, I have 
heard of thee bj the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth the. I have found Christ in reality to myself — ^I know, 
I feel, that what he hath said in his word is true— there is that 
in my heart which contradicts such and such doctrines which 
are contrary to it, so that when I cannot answer the cavils of 
the sceptic and the reproaches of the profieme, yet my heart 
denies their conclusions. When I come to read and hear the 
Scriptures it reminds me of two men reading from two copies 
of the same evidence— the original I find in Ihe Bible, and the 
colnterpart I find in my heart, and therefore I dare sign and 
seal it with my blood. V. This excellent knowledge is fiducial 
— confident without any degree of doubt It brings the soul 
to rest upon Christ alone for salvation and all that the soul 
stands in need of for time and for etemi^, and to cast away 
all those broken props — good nature— well meaning — harmless 
life, &C., which were formerly relied on. Who more confident 
than was Saul of Tarsus previous to conversion t — who ever 
thought himself more sure of heaven ? — but when the joyful 
discovery was made to his soul he had no more confidence in 
the flesh. VL Thb excellent knowledge is useful. He who 
has it studies to make use of Christ for the glorious purposes 
for which he was given, &c ; — and then the preacher con* 
duded by exhorting his hearers not to seek the knowledge of 
Christ merely to increase their stock of knowledge ; that may 
be the end of a vain-glorious mind ; but to seek to know him 
that you may enjoy him more, improve him better, and gain 
more heavenly and spiritual advantages by him. 

The preacher was particularly careful to bring out the 
apostle's meaning by refierence to the context. Having shortly 
commented on the preceding verses in such a manner as to 
give the hearers a clear view of the text in its relative bearings^ 
he proceeded to illustrate it more fully, by enumerating those 
things in which the knowledge of the excellency of Christ con- 
sists. These again were taken up in rotation, argumentativdy 
i^ommeuted on, and substantiated by various passages of Scrip* 
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ture^ and the whole summed up in reference to the unspeak- 
able happiness which believers experience whose knowledge of 
the excellency of Christ is of such a character. AH other 
things that man can gain will be but loss if this knowledge be 
wanting. The reasoning was strictly logical, but not abstruse 
or encumbered with scholastic technicalities, and the language 
plain, so that all could understand. So far, then, as the firame- 
vroA of the discourse is concerned, it was unexceptionable, 
andy as to the views held forth, they must be regarded as strictly 
evangelical, as the above outline will testify. Yet a discourse 
may be theologicaUy sound and logically correct, and, at the 
•ame time, be feeble, dry, and uninteresting. It must have 
within it life and spirit, or it will be incapable of reaching the 
heart, or in any way influencing the conduct of those who hear 
it. It may be transparent as pure water, and' flow on with all 
the ease and grace of a river, yet, at the same time, it may be 
like a river in winter, its banks fringed with icicles, blackened 
by firaets, and sprinkled with the snows. This was the state of 
matters out of doors, but not so in the church. It is true we 
had no strikingly new or gorgeous vision of hill or dale, of 
mountain and plain, or torrid sunburst, striking down and 
melting all into one overwhelming flood of glory. But the 
jnoepect was rich, pleasing, and genial. No coldness, no bar- 
renness, but everywhere around there was life, vigour, and 
animation ; the works of man and the works of God were so 
Mended and united as to be at once pleasing to the eye, satis- 
fectory to the judgment, and beneficial to the soul. 

Mr Gray is not what is termed a flowery preacher; that is, 
he does not indulge in imaginative speculations, or step out of 
his way for the sake of producing poetical efiects. He has 
more of the argumentative turn of mind ; and his great aim 
seems to be to impart clear conceptions of the truths of reve- 
lation. This appears to be a prominent peculiarity of his 
ministrations, impelling him sometimes to analyse his subject 
with so much minuteness as to occasion a profusion of parti- 
culars. This was more apparent in the forenoon's discourse^ 
and though it was characterised by equal clearness and preci- 
sion of thought as a whole, it wanted that concentration which 
was so conspicuous in that .of the afternoon. Yet in none of 
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them was there the least indication of loose or careless prepa^- 
ration. He does not seem to be one of the take4t^eiis]r 
preachers either on week-days or on Sabbath-days, fer the 
whole services were of the most substantial kind, both in re- 
gard to quantity and quality. In prayer he is particokrly 
good. The sentiment was devout and solemn, and appeared 
to be the spontaneous outpouring of a devout heart. His style 
is dignified and elegant, and his pronunciation distinct and 
correct, and impresses one with the idea that his early days 
have been spent in the more refined circles. His voiceisdeep, 
rich, and to an extraordinary degree powerful, and penetrates 
every comer of his large church like the dang of a trumpet, 
and in the more dedamatoiy parts of hb discourse it approaches 
the sublime. It is altogether a majestic voice, and when once 
fidrly set in motion it is no easy matter tp sU^ it It would 
run down a whole Presbytery of ordinary voices as easily as 
the Britannia or Great Britain steamer would run down a 
whole fleet of fi8hing4x)ats. In command he would be grand, 
in wrath, terrible; but there was nothing throughout the whole 
day's services to make us believe that he is ambitions of the 
one or prone to the other. However, his eloquence is not of 
the melting kind. He can impart knowledge with great effect, 
and we could suppose him capable of stirring multitudes to 
deeds of valour, or denouncing them until they quaked ex- 
ceedingly ; but we can scarcely suppose him c^Mible of oper- 
ating on an audience until their feelings eventual in s^ghs 
and teark His voice is too strong to be capable of the softer 
emoti<His. His manner is animated without much gesture, 
and though he uses notes, this circumstance in no way interferes 
with the ease and fineedom of his delivery. In pemn he is 
tall and of full habit, with small eyes and broad fbrehead, sur- 
rounded with a soft streak of daric brown hair. His profile 
has a resemblance to portraits of Pitt the renowned statesman, 
and his general appearance is gentlemanly. He is evidently 
no weakling, either physically or mentally, and in eveiy way 
appears admirably fitted to minister in the large and spadous 
diurch of Dumbarton. Though we have said that be is not 
a floweiy preacher, he, nevertheless, occasionally runs into 
riietorical currents of scriptural doquence as activating to the 
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feeliiigs as they are vaeftd to the jndgment. He does not get 
into raptures about sQyery rills, or murmuring catiStu^ts, or 
fanning breeses, but he bursts forth into fervent flame when 
describing the Christian's triumphs over the world, the love of 
Christ to fallen man, and the goodness of Gtxl as shown in 
the Scriptures, Certain we are that no person could have 
returned from the church last Sabbath without being impressed 
with the idea that the minister did his duty. 

Mr Gray was bom in the parish of Bodiwell; but his pa- 
rents, a few years after, removing to Glasgow, he there received 
the whole of his education, with the exception of his last year^ 
which he spent at the University of Edinburgh. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow in November, 1828, 
and, shortly after, was appmnted missionary in the parish of 
Old Monkland. His success was so great that a chapel was 
erected by subscription, to which he was unanimously ap- 
pcnnted, and was ordained as pastor in 1835. During the 
eight years of his ministrations in this place, he received many 
substantial tokens of the esteem and attachment of his people ; 
was five difierent times requested to stand candidate for vacant 
churches, and, in every instance, had the highest number of 
votes. As an instance of the respect in which he was hdd, 
we may mention that, at the disruption, only three or four of 
his congregation threatened to leave the church, but continued 
with him as long as he remained at CrosshilL He left thia 
diurch crowded to the door with a highly-respectable congre- 
gatioiu He had the offer of several churdhes immediately after 
tiie seoeasion, but, through the advice of his brethren, he was 
indnced to accept of Dumbarton. The election was unani^ 
moos, and the call the most numerously signed that had ever 
been laid oo the Presbytery table. In 1845, bemg appointed 
by the Presbytery to supply a vacancy within their bounds, in 
leas than eig^ days after, a memorial, signed by nearly the 
wbde parishioners, was presented to the patron, praying him 
to present Mr Gray to the parish ; but that gentleman had 
promised the living to another. As an instance of the opinion 
of his brethren regarding Mr G. we may mention that, at the 
last meeting of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, he was, all but 
unanimously, elected Moderator. For the benefit of the poor 
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who plead Ihe want of proper clothing to attend on Sabbath'i 
he has i monthly week-day meeting in the church for prayei? 
and exposition, A day in each week is given to visiting the 
jail prisoners. 

Jahuabt 18, 1S49. 

Mr Gray, daring the winter of 1849, took an active 
part in defending the Protestant faith. The following noticcf 
of his efforts appeared in one of the newspapers : — 

We letrn, throogh the mediom of a rained corret pondent, that the Bev. 
Andrew Oraj, miDitter of Dumbarton, and late Moderator of the Sjnod of 
Olaagow and Ayr, haa of late been deliferiog, in Dambarton and the neigb- 
boarbood, with moch aoceptabilitj, a teriee of ditconraet on the Errors of 
Poperj. It it with moob pjeature that we ooinmonioite, bj the faroor of oor 
oorreipondent, the ooodofion of Mr Qrajr't •eriet of ditconrtea on Poperj. 
It it to be hoped that the clergy of Scotland maj devote a large tbare of their 
time to that tukject. BIr Qrajr jattljr remarkt— '^ In oondnJiDn, Learn what 
we were delivered from at the glorioat Befolatioo, and renew joor thankfril* 
nets to Qod for it. Our religion it ttyled by the PapltU the pestilent nortbem 
beretj ) and their religion obliged them to extirpate the same to the atmoel 
of their power. As this it their principle to it has ever been their practice 
whenever it has been in their power. The thander of their decrees — soaod- 
Ing from the Vmtioan— has been usually attended with thowert of blood. Toa 
can tcarcely view a tpot of ground on the map of Europe that has not beenr 
stained with blood of their shedding. You can scarcely open the history of 
any age since the man of sin was tet up by himself above aU that is called 
God, without o«eeting with some bloody tragedy acted upon these principles. 
What horrid persecutions have they been guilty of I Let the Albigensea, the 
Wald en s o s, and the massacres of Paris, and numerous others, hou testimony. 
When we were the devoted objects of their vengeance, the Prince of Orang* 
appeared to our relief with the Protestant religion and the Ubertiea ol Eng* 
land in his standard, in his heart, and in his righteoua cause. Learn, then, 
what yod must expect upon the return of Popery in power. What can bi 
expected from these principles and this spirit ? Read the Book of Martyrs^ 
ihe History of the French and Bohemian pertecutioot, and expect the dregs 
of that bitter cup that hat gone round to to many churchet in Europe. Rm(1 
the History of the Inquisition, and expect all that is to be dreaded from a 
spirit of revenge — revenge for injury received, added to the instigatioo of a 
religioo not only cruel in its nature, but making a merit of being sou Tbm 
mere apprehensloo is dreadftil ; but still more so, when, in very deed, it is 
advancing with rapid strides in this nation, and under the sunshine and pro- 
tection of thoee high in authority. We plead not fbr persecotioo for religtoM 
principles— this would be subversive of the foundation of society and dvU go> 
rem men t. Every faithful subject should be protected in his religion as wtJI 
as in his civil rights ) but if men's religion teaches them rebellion, surely the 
government ought to preserve itself Is it not a well known maxim of Pa- 
pery, and was decreed in the 19th session of the Council of Constance, that 
DO fkith is to be kept with heretics or Protestants ; and our historiee aboa* 
dantly testify, that where they have had power they have religiously obeerved 
it, as appears by the vidatioo of the edict of Nantes, in France, against th« 
fidth of the most solemn treatiea. Be thankful to Qod fur the privileges yo« 
enjoy ; walk worthy of your obligations and privileges, that Qod may not be 
provoked to give up into the hands of men who, whenever tliey preveil, hrinfi 
ruin and slavery, iDOuititiont and torturf, with theixi; and whose true charae- 
ter ia, that their tender mercies are cruelties.** 
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LATE REV. JAMES STARK, D.D., 

DENKTLOANHEAD. 

Thjs advantages which an effective gospel ministry confers on 
a community can never be ftilly estimated. In order to sus- 
tain its benign and heavenly character it blesses men tempo- 
rally as well as spiritually and eternally. This tangible evi- 
dence that the gospel is of God has been greatly overlooked. 
Facts are easier understood than arguments, and, to many 
minds, much more convincing. To some minds it is almost 
impomble to explain the subjective effects of the gospel on the 
mind and heart ; but there are none incapable of understand- 
ing the objective effects of it on the face of a countr)', and on 
the temporal condition of its professors. The friends of Chris- 
tianity can point out many a comparative wilderness which a 
gospel ministiy has changed into a fruitful field. They can 
name localities which were blighted and barren till some man 
of God visited them, and they soon changed their aspect. The 
n^lected fields were cultivated and became fruitful, and the in- 
dolent and degraded population started from their slumbers, and 
took their place in the ranks of civilised and enterprising men, 
and in tabernacles where the sounds of revelry and unhallowi d 
mirth had long a home the voice of joy and salvation is heard. 
The test of utility may be legitimately applied to the gospel. 
Where it fails to bless men temporally it will also fail to bless 
them spiritually. He who remains indolent and unenterpris- 
ing is worse than an infidel ; on the other hand, when the 
slotliful becomes active, the profligate moral, the waster care- 
ful, tlieru are those external symptoms which accompany the 
successful miiiistrutious of the wonl. Wc ivlcr with pleasure 
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to the scene of the ministrations of the subject of our sketch 
as a satisfactory proof that the gospel, which he has long 
preached, is from heaven. 

Last Sabbath, at eleven o'clock, the usual services com- 
menced in the church over which the venerable Dr Stark has 
presided as pastor above half a century. After part of the 
introductory services were gone through by his assistant he 
ascended the pulpit stairs, and having engaged in prayer, and 
given out a few verses for praise, he announced fbr his text, 
Psal. xii. 1, ^^ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth." This 
discourse was among the last, if not the very last, of the 
preachei^s, and was one of great solemnity. 

In discussing the character of the godly and faithful man 
he brought out much of that fine old racy divinity peculiar to 
the class of preachers with which he was associated in his 
younger days. With these there was extreme precision in 
stating the doctrinal parts of their discourses, and they were 
particularly careful in insisting on the subjective reception of 
the truth, as the cause of all moral and spiritual excellence. 
More modem schools would descant only on the objective con- 
duct of the godly ; but our preacher first settled, with much 
accuracy, a change of heart, and the reception of an imputed 
righteousness, as being at the foundation of all acceptable 
worship and all holy living. This good old divinity contrasts 
favourably with the flippancy of some modem discoverers in 
theology, who reduce subjective redemption to the belief of an 
insulated, and oflen inoperative, fact. Nor was our preacher 
less careful in pointing out the duties the Christian owes to his 
fellows than those he owes to God. The faWi/ul he considers 
the aspect of the godly chiefly in relation to man. And how 
high and how impressive was the morality he enforced on the 
part of the faithful ! Too many preachers seem to assume 
that if the heart is right the life will be ri^ht ; but the Bible 
assumes no such thing. It teaches with much minuteness 
relative duties, and those who overlook this department preach 
but half the gospel. On the other divisions he was equally 
happy, both as to bringing out the meaning and to presenting 
the practical a5]K'ct8 of his text to the understanding and heart 
of his hearers. 
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When he came to speak of the decease of his friend and 
relative^ Dr Stark of New York, his feelings occasionally over- 
came him, so that he had to pause frequently, and though he 
evidently made every effort to conceal his emotion, his whole 
frame quivered under intense feeling. He spoke of him not 
88 a successftd preacher, or as a man of letters (though his 
departed friend was in no respect behind his feUow-Jabourers), 
but he spoke of his love to God and his benevolence to man 
-*^ the evidence he gave in his life and in his last illness 
that his heart was right with GtxL He was most anxious to 
show that, as far as man can judge, he was an heir of the 
kingdom, and that he was merely gone a little before himself 
at his Mastei^s call. 

In the year 1818, so far back as thirty years ago^ Dr Staric 
published a volume of discourses on various important sub^ 
jects ; and from a perusal of them, as well as from hearing him 
preach on more occasions than one, we gather the following 
peculiarities of the preacher : — He possessed a presence in the 
pulpit. We speak of him in this respect more as to the past 
than later effbrts. His appearance now is doubtless more 
venerable and heavenly than before. The emotions that were 
wont to manifest themselves in his countenance have now set* 
tied down into a calm and deep benevolence. The rosy health 
and buoyancy of summer have given place to the mellowness 
and maturity of autumn. The frame now but partially sym- 
pathises with the activity and energy of the mind. Wish we, 
then, to see a shock of com frdly ripe, an old Simeon exulting 
in the consolation of Israel, a Jacob blessing his sons as he 
waits for God's salvation? we have our desires gratified when 
we see the subject of our sketch blessing his children and 
children's children in the faith and hope of the gospel. But 
when we speak of his presence in the pulpit, we refer to the 
time when, with firm step, he ascended the pulpit stairs, and 
presented his strong, robust, and massive frame to the great 
oongregatioo — when his large eyes sparkled with high health, 
when his strong voice pealed through the largest edifice, and 
when, without notes, he delivered with fluency, and ease, and 
energy, his racy and healthful ministrations. We still vividly 
remember a Sabbath evening (now ten years ago), when an 
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immense congregation, in Wellington Street United Presbyte- 
rian Church, felt, most evidently, the powers of the world to 
come under one of his happiest Sabbath evening discourses. 

But a mere presence will not secure popularity nor use- 
fulness. Some of the most commanding minds are very 
shabbily tabernacled ; and, on the other hand, many a stately 
and stalwart frame is but poorly tenanted. In this case, the 
congruity, of which we have frequently spoken, between the 
external and internal is well sustained — a massive mind 
lodged in that massive brow. Of fancy and imagination he 
had but a comparatively small share; but in clearness of con- 
ception, in facility of expression, in popular and powerful 
argumentation, he had few superiors. He thought clearly, 
and, therefore, spoke intelligibly. As a preacher no one spoke 
of him as Je^), because he was not ^^ druinlieJ^ His language 
was simple, and yet vigorous and nervous, and his sermons 
neat, varied, and often elegant. We have heard very green 
preachers talk of his sermons as common-place. We shall 
discuss that question with them after they keep up a large 
congregation half a century. His sermons betrayed both 
thought and care, and the mapping was often extremely neat 
and memorable. He generally placed distinct milestones for 
the direction of his hearers ; and, if he erred, it was in super- 
abundarit divisions and subdivisions. Still, these gave the 
])eople an opportunity to seize on some important fact or 
statement, and, as a consequence, they are well versed in Bible 
knowledge. He resisted all temptations to remove him. He 
became an immoveable fixture. Nature seemed to join with 
his people in retaining him. The trees he planted around his 
manse speedily towered above it, and waved, as if to beckon 
him to remain at his post; and remain he did, and the sequel 
has justified his choice. A more intelligent and influential 
country congregation exists not, and the whole country side 
look up to him as a father and friend, As hinted in our in- 
troductory remarks, the face of the country owes much to his 
example and instructions. He awakened industr)* and enter- 
prise. He discouraged ^ice, and was the means of promoting 
sobriety. He taught the people their duties, as subjects of 
goveniment and members of the conmmnity. He was made 
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extensively usefol, and on him has come the blessing of many 
ready to perish, who were rescued by his instrumentality. 

Dr Stark is a native of Cumbernauld, and was brought up 
in that neighbourhood. After studying the usual time he was 
ordained as a preacher in the United Secession Church in 
1797| fifty-two years ago, and has presided over the Denny- 
loanhead chiux^ during that long period. To show the high 
estimate in which he was held, he, for many years, assisted at 
the Sacraments in Wellington Street and dso at East Begent 
Street Secession Churches, Glasgow, and was veiy popular in 
both. He was married to the sister of the late Dr Heugh^ 
and was on the most intimate terms with all the clergymen of 
the Secession Church in our city. On the completion of his 
fifty years pastorate, very interesting jubilee services were ob- 
served in Dennyloanhead, and very general interest was felt 
in these services throughout the West of Scotland. During 
this summer a veiy remarkable circumstance occurred in his 
congregation. There are in the same Presbytery of Falkirk 
other two clergymen in the United Presbyterian Church who 
have had their jubilee services — the Rev. John Anderson, 
Kilsyth, and the Rev. James Harrower, Denny. On the 
forenoon of a Sabbath in August Dr Stark preached, and on 
the afternoon of the same day Mr Harrower preached to the 
Dennyloanhead congregation. It was certainly a novelty to 
see two such veterans of the same Presbytery in the pulpit on 
the same day. Dr Stark was in the 52d year of his ministry, 
and Mr Harrower had completed his 50th year, and both of 
them preached with more energy than many in the prime of 
life. Dr Stark has managed the affairs of a large congrega- 
tion with very extraordinary prudence. During the long 
period of his ministry, which has brought him in contact with 
three generations, he never had the slightest misunderstanding 
with the managers and elders. He has always conducted 
matters on principles of justice, and kindness, and firmness, so 
that no one could ever think of opposing him. Dissent in that 
place has gained not only a firm footing, but the highest re- 
spectability under his auspices. He has been emphatically a 
good man, and has long possessed a weight of character which 
very few attain. The intense interest manifested by his people 
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in his welfare is alike creditable to both parties. His appear- 
ances in the pulpit are welcomed as joyftdlj as in his former 
days, and his people listen to him as if they were tmder the 
impression that he speaks from the eternal world. Indeed his 
appearance has now much more of eternity than of time. He 
speaks as one who feels that he is soon to exchange the present 
for the unchangeable state, and seems intensely anxious that 
his hearers may be prepared to join him in the kingdom of the 
blessed. It now does the heart good, as well as the intellect| 
to listen to his ministrations — ministrations that are hastening 
to a triumphant termination. 

October 6, 1849. 



[Since the above was written the subject of it has been 
removed to another world. Ho died May 2, 1850, at the 
same time that his assistant was removed to Glasgow. — Ed.] 
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FREE CHUBCHy KIUiABKOCK. 

The themes of the gospel ministiy are oonfessedij the most 
interesting and sablime. From them the (urator and poet draw 
their inspiradon, and even the sneering infidel meanly steals 
from its sacred pages the armour with which he fi^ts inspira- 
tion* What ought, then, to be the might and mastery of his 
ministrations whose themes are those of the Bible I There are 
finmd whatever stirs all the afiections, and whatever commands 
the intellect and conscience. The preacher can take back his 
hearer to the antedate of time, and show him worids starting 
into order and beauty at the command of the Omnipotent. 
Sanctioned by the same word he can carry his auditor forward 
to the end of time, and surround him with splendours of the 
great white throne and of dissolving worlds. What scenes 
can be brought into competition with a world drowning — 
Sinai smoking — angels fUling — ^Tophet yawning, and the 
heavens opening ! When did fancy and imagination soar and 
reveal so sublimely as in the visions of the prophets and pre- 
dictions of apostles t What can move the heart like the story 
of Joseph, of Samuel, of Josiah, and of Timothy t Where is 
domestic bliss to be found like that of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of the family of Bethany t But the preacher finds subjects 
that more than astonish or amuse. He can bring his auditors 
in contact with the invisible and eternal — he can disclose their 
character and relation as moral ^d responsible agents — he 
can bring heaven near in its loveliness and glories, and hell in 
its awfulness and terrors. He can reveal the wrath of the 
Omnipotent against all ungodliness ^nd unrighteousness, and 
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pourtray the position of those wlio wither under his frown. 
He can cause voices to come down from heaven — sweet voices 
uttering joy ; and the wail of wrath to ascend from the depths 
of remediless perdition. He can do all but convince and 
convert, and with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven he 
may be instrumental in effecting even that mightiest of changes. 
It is, however, when the preacher takes his position near Cal- 
vary that he finds himself on the best vantage ground. The 
creation of worlds may amaze and astonish — the survey of 
Sinai in flames may terrify — heaven's music and songs may 
produce a pleasant sentimentalism, but the scenes of Calv.ary 
alone melt tlie heart and awe rebellion into obedience and 
love. There justice, power, and holiness, blend with pity and 
mercy, and there Jeliovah appears as the God of love. The 
Scriptures display a Divine ingenuity in introducing ^^ Christ 
and him crucified" to the view of the reader. Type, figure, 
and prophecy, are full of him, and he best discharges his duty 
as a Christian minister who finds Christ where he is in the 
Scriptures, and who presents him in the various and impressive 
aspects in which he is there pourtrayed. With what a power 
did the subject of our sketch, last Sabbath evening, preach 
Christ from the sublime words of the prophet Isaiali I The 
Stone, the tried Stone, the sure Foundation, was presented to 
his auditors in all the dra|)ery of architectural figure, and with 
all the force of sober truth. His hearers he took not to form- 
ing or burning worlds, not to blackness and darkness and 
tempest, but to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood that speaketh better things than the voice of Abel. 
He pointed the timid and the hardened, the penitent and the 
unbelieving, to a Foundation broad and firm, and to a Salva- 
tion frdl and free. His text was, as may be learned from the 
above, Isaiali xxviii. 15, ^^ Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, 
behold I lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious comer-stone, a sure foundation : he that believeth 
shall not make haste.'* The preacher read the preceding and 
succeeding verses, which threaten judgments against tlie rulers 
of Jerusalem, and proceeded after the following maimer: — 

The preciousness of a gem depiMids not at all upon the 
l>ubilion which it occupies; for whether it lie biu'icd in the 
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depths of ocean, or be foand in the cabinet of kings, its intrin- 
sic worth is the same, but much of its beauty will depend upon 
its setting. The star never shines so beaateousl j on the mariner 
as when all around is enveloped in the profoundest gloom. It 
is the vast sterility that reigns around that imparts such a 
freshness to the living green that greets the eye of the weary 
traveller in the desert ; so in like manner the language of the 
text is seen breaking and beaming forth ^m the midst of the 
wrath around it, like a gleam of glorious sunshine bursting 
forth fixmi the darkened heavens, like the promise God gave 
to Adam ere yet he quitted Eden — a promise, like the text, 
imbosomed in a curse, like the bow God planted in the cloud, 
that told to Noah and his children they should never see an- 
other deluge— like as though we had heard the silver trump 
of jubilee issuing from amid the clouds and thick darkness 
thiut hung mantling so awfully on Sinai's summit ; so breaks 
the language of the text, in the act of uttering one of the most 
appalling threatenings ; in the midst of the wrath he remem- 
bers mercy, and so he breaks abruptly into one of the best and 
brightest q£ all the declarations in the sacred volume : There- 
fi»re, thus saith, &c. The text is too ample for a single discourse ; 
but there is a threefold aspect in which it may be viewed. 
1. Let us consider of what the text speaks. It is a stone 
that has been laid for a foundation, on which other stones may 
be built, and the temple of God be erected. 2. By whom was 
this foundation laid. You will observe, from the text, that it 
was none other than God himself. Not merely that there is 
a finuidation, but. Behold it is I who have laid it. Our special 
attention is directed to the fact, that it was by God himself, 
amid the songs of the morning stars and the shouts of the 
tons a£ God ; it is laid by him who laid the foundations of the 
earth — by him that built the palaces of eternity, and peopled 
them wiUi all their glory, and replenished them with all their 
fisUcity — by him that sitteth in the circuit of the heavens, and 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing. Oh! Is not this fact 
sufficient to invest it with a sublimity, dignity, and glory, at 
once peculiar and divine t Does it not proclaim, 1st, The 
necessity there was for such a foundation ? 2d, Not only the 

necessity but the adequacy and adaptation of this foundation T 

H 
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8d| The condescension and mai'vellous mercy which it reveals 
— the uniathomable love to the children of men f When God 
the Father had an innumerable company of angels to select 
from, he had but one Son. Why did he not select Gabriel or 
Michael, or some one of that vast company t He made choice of 
his well-beloved. On Christ being a tried stone, the preacher 
said, Patriarchs have tried him ; they saw him afar off ; this was 
the Shepherd of the Jiouse of Israel. Prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs, of every age, and in every clime. Who are they be- 
fore the throne ? — the great multitude which look not like the 
natives of the sky ? These songs they sing, and those palms 
they wave, tell of battles fought and victories won. Go and 
ask them how came they to those blissful seats, and they will 
point you to the cross. These shining robes are the uniform 
of the blest, washed aiid made white in the blood of the Lamb. 
He has been tried in ever}' situation — in health and in sick* 
ness, in life and in death. Infidelity has been tried, and has 
only handed man over to a hopeless despair; but Christianity, 
when has it ever been tried and found wanting? It has found 
men in trouble, and gave tliem peace and filled them with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. Christianity is on its march, 
its sublime and colossal march, to conquer the world. It has 
found them in darkness, and gave them light ; it has found 
them condemned, and it gave them pardon ; made the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place to blossom as the rose. It is a tried 
•tone, and it becomes our business to set it forth, that tlie 
coming generations may buUd upon this sure and precious 
foundation. 

Our space excludes the peroration. 

Such are the leading features of the discourse, but the ideas 
were greatly extended and amplified. The text was discussed 
under three divisions. These again were sub-divided into 
particulars ; a very general mode of arrangement, and when 
judiciously applied renders a discourse perspicuous and intel- 
ligible. If injudiciously, no arrangement is productive of such 
confusion — none so well calculated to render a discourse un- 
profitable and incomprehensible. The audience sit and hear 
the firstlies, 8tHX>n(11ies, and thirdlies fall u|x>n the ear like the 
cbim^ of a clock iuibrming them of the flight of time, and if 
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the mind is interested at all^ it is generally to discover how 
much of the discourse is past and how mach may yet be to 
come. While the preacher imagines he is clearing up every* 
thing to the satisfaction of all, he is bat holding on through 
kbyrinths of confusion which lead only to cimmerian dark- 
ness. Such is not the case with this preacher. His divisions 
drop naturally from the text, and succeed each other in strictly 
logical order. They were few, but amply sufficient ; and being 
neither wordy nor complex, every mind could comprehend) 
and every memory retain, them. Though thus logically cor- 
rect, the discourse was highly poetical. The preacher's mind 
and feelings are of that class that loves to view every thing 
through the medium of imagery. His text may be considered 
a well or spring, from which issues a clear and limpid stream^ 
widening and deepening and sweetly gliding through fertile 
meadows, collecting its volume from a hundred tributaries, 
yet hdding its way calmly and majestically, never narrowing 
nor shallowing, never foaming nor dashing against rugged and 
precipitous banks, but gliding onwards to the ocean, a wide 
and fertilising stream. The hearer feels as if he were con- 
templatively strolling along the banks of such a river, feels the 
bright sky above, and a lovely world around. The objects 
that variegate the landscape are not new — he has seen such 
before. Here are the fir tree and the olive tree, the rose and 
the lily — ^yet they grow in new situations, form new combina- 
tions, and are seen under new influences of light. He is 
charmed with all he sees and hears, and returns to his dwelling 
with elevated feelings, refined affections, extended knowledge, 
and improved judgment. Such is the impression made upon 
the hearer by this preacher^s ministrations. His words are 
indeed high sounding and grand, but they carry within them 
ideas equally elevated, and strictly in unison with his text, 
rendering it clear as crystal, and sustaining its genial and 
vivifying heat. His introduction was fine. The idea of com- 
paring the text to a gem set in darkness was no less appropriate 
than el^ant. There was no doubt a great variety of figures 
employed to illustrate one idea, which might be termed redun* 
dancy, rhetorically considered. For instance, in referring to 
the time when Gtod laid the foundation stone, he was not satis- 
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fied by stating that it was laid in counsels of infinite wisdom, 
before creation^ bnt also ere the foundations of the earth were 
kid, ere a star sparkled in the sky, ere a seraph sung, &c. 
This is a rhetorial license which is very captivating to an 
audience, and when largely indulged becomes more showy 
than valuable. This is one of the preacher^s marked peculi- 
arities, and evidently has its source in exuberance of fancy. 
He himself never seems weary in wandering through the realms 
of imagination, and we may suppose that hearers, who are iu 
any degree poetically constituted, will look upon this as one of 
his greatest charms. Though it is much to be preferred to 
the dry and barren common-place style of discourse, still it is 
well to keep it in subjection. The preacher does not require 
any such resorts for the purpose of spinning the discourse to a 
proper length, for the great fault of the sermon was its undue 
length. The speaker could not yield until he had exhausted 
not only his own strength, but also the patience of some of his 
hearers. There was also much fine matter in the prayers, 
though the opening one was too lengthy. We do not men- 
tion those things for the sake of finding fault, but simply in 
the hope that the preacher may be aware of their efiect upon 
the audience, as tending to detract firom much that is excellent, 
and rendering less effective that which is well calculated to be 
of great value to the cause of Christianity. The manner of 
the preacher was calm — much more so than usual ; his voice 
is sufficiently powerful to tell, even in a large house, without 
occasioning him much bodily effort ; though sharp, it is sonor- 
ous, and his words issue forth in a continuous uninterrupted 
stream. These qualifications, with the addition of a prepos- 
sessing personal appearance, make him well adapted for the 
office he holds. His brow is high, his hair and eyes dark, 
and his features firmly defined. From the views we had of him^ 
he appears to bear a striking resemblance to the portraits of the 
poet Bums. 

We know not to what extent he may have tried his strength 
in verse or rhyme, but certainly he has the heart of a poet, 
and must have sacrificed to the muses in his earlier davs. He 
possesses a vigorous and acute mind; can see his subject in all 
its bearings, and has imagination and taste sufficient to work 
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it out in a mannw agreeable to the feelings and profitable 
to the jadgment. He evidently loves to allure) by holding 
forth to the sinner the bright promises of the gospel, rather 
than compel to obedience by the terrors of the law. It is not 
unoomuKm for very superficial preachers to select for text the 
mo8t sublime passages of Scripture — passages that glow in the 
mind with sun-like effulgence, and impart all the beauty of 
Paradise to the dreary wastes of human nature ; yet, for want 
of ampacity to comprehend, and imagination to sustain, the 
intrinsic and suggestive beauties of these sacred gems, their 
eflbrtsonly tend to bury them in dull prose till they are utterly lost. 
Bat a fine text in his, and in such as his, hands, retains not 
only all its pristine beauty but becomes all the more valuable 
by being presented in a proper light, by having its virtues 
revealed and its uses explained. 

Mr Main is, we understand, a native of Glasgow^ and was 
there educated. He was ordained in the High Church, Kil- 
marnock, in 1839, and left the Established Church, along with 
his people, at the disruption. The church then was half 
empty, and in a few months it was full. When North Leith 
became vacant by the translation of Dr James Buchanan in 
August, 1840, he obtained the unanimous appointment to this 
charge, the second largest stipend in the Church — this was be- 
fine any litigation arose about the subsequent candidates. He 
declined it, though his stipend was only £150 and a manse. 
His people presented him then with a silver tea'^service, of the 
value of one hundred guineas, and also a purse with 108 
sovereigns, as a token of their attachment. At the disruption 
nine-tenths of his people left with him, 400 fix)m the Lower 
Church, with five elders which joined him in a body, and wor- 
shipped in the Belief Church till the Free High Church was 
opened in July, 1844. It seats 1200 people; 200 were unac- 
commodated at the opening, and were obliged to go elsewhere. 
It is more than let, and the seat-letter cannot supply the de- 
mand. In 1844 the Free Church of North Leith gave him 
another call, which he declined. When Dr Roxburgh came 
to Glasgow, he got a call to St John's, Dundee, which he 
eventually declined. He got a strong appeal against his re- 
moval, signed by all the office-bearers, about forty, and by 
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1032 of his people above sixteen years of age, urging him to 
remain. Two months ago, in the anticipation of the vacancy 
in the Free High Church, Paisley, he was, we understand, 
offered privately the appointment, but he at once declined. He 
has been on hosts of deputations both in England and Scot- 
land, opened a great number of Free Churches, and set agoing 
the erection of three Free Churches in three neighbouring 
parishes at the disruption ; and his usefulness and influence in 
the district were largely argued as a reason against bis removal 
finom Kiknamock. The utmost harmony haa prevailed among 
his office-bearers and his congregation, and if he has shown 
great strength of attachment to them in refiising to leave, they 
have manifested very strong attachment to him, having sought 
in every way to promote his happiness. 

NOTBMBIH 8, 1S49. 
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REV. J. B. HAMILTON, 

LAIOH KIRK, KULMABNOCK. 

The most skilful moral alcfaymist can never determine the exact 
amount of national, domestic, and individual benefit communi- 
cated at any given time by a Divine Christianity. How far its 
objectiveaspects may influence those who never feel its subjective 
power on the understanding and heart it is impossible to ascer- 
tain ; but there can be no doubt that its indirect and correlative 
power extends to all classes of society and to all quarters of the 
world. It may not change everything it touches into pure gold, 
but its operation on the mass of fallen humanity is in many 
cases marvellous, and in all cases mighty. The adaptation 
of the great /octo of the gospel to man's intellectual and moral 
nature has never received sufficient attention. These facts 
are alike addressed to man'^ highest reason and his most simple 
]ierceptions. The man that can derive pleasure from the 
working out of a complex and diflicult geometrical problem 
may find ten-fold more delight in following out the vast pro- 
blem of human redemption, from its simplest axiomatic an- 
nouncements to the completion of the mystery of God. At 
the same time the man of tenderest susceptibilities may find 
scope for the fullest flow of soul in contemplating the career of 
the Man of Sorrows, in his sufierings and in his triumphs. It 
admits of no doubt that the modifying and restraining influ- 
ence of Christianity extends to thousands whose hearts never 
yield to its grace or their consciences to its authority. Who 
can tell, for example, the effects of that simple axiom on society 
— social and commercial — ^^ As ye would that men would do 
to you, do ye also unto them." We might si)eak of the re- 
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straints which the revelation of the futare have placed on the 
most desperate. How many have trembled while temperance, 
righteousness, and judgment, have presented themselves to 
their awakened and guilty consciences, who never found peace 
in believing the tidings of reconciUation ? Still it must be 
borne in mind that, but for living epistles of the pathos 
and power of the truth, this objective influence would soon 
cease to exist. There is nothing in this objective influence to 
keep itself alive. The source from which it emanates must be 
pure as the river of the water of life which proceeds from the 
throne on high. Were there no living disciples the salt of the 
earth would cease, and universal corruption and degeneracy 
would be the consequence. It is not to be concealed that 
mucJi of the teaching of Christianity of the present day is 
barely an echo of the doctrines of prophets and of apostles. 
It wants the heart and soul of that pentecostal discourse, under 
the power of which three thousand souls — many of whom bad 
been the most desperate characters — confessed their deeds, and 
professed their belief in Christ as the Saviour. The doctrines 
of the cross have been diluted and enfeebled. Man's dread 
degeneracy has been overlooked and denied, and, consequently, 
a less potent remedy than the blood of atonement has been 
proclaimed and recommended. It is, therefore, with no or- 
dinary feelings of satisfaction that we turn attention to such a 
discourse as the following — a discourse which, whatever it may 
lack of the graces and attractions of fashionable preaching, con- 
tains the doctrines of the cross, and not a little of the unction 
which characterised the gospel of apostolic days. Such a dis* 
course not only produces an immediate and direct efiect, but 
its subjective and remote influences benefit and bless society. 

The discourse, which was delivered by the subject of our 
sketch in our city Sabbath week, was on the text contained in 
Luke xxiv. 26. The words were, " Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his glory T" Our 
preacher commenced by saying, that in the prcK^ing part of 
this chapter we have a conversation recorded which took place 
between two of Christ's disciples, and which was taken up by 
Christ himself. The two disciples arc generally supposed to 
have been two of the seventy, and one of them the evangelist 
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Luke himself. These disciples were travelling to EmmauSi a 
Tillage aboat eight miles distant from Jerusalem. The sub- 
ject they discussed was one of no local and passing, but of 
universal and eternal, interest. It was on the greatest events 
that ever took place in our world. They spoke of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and of his Messiahship. The subject is at the 
foundation of all religion, and all true morality. It is evident 
firom the general aspect of these two disciples that they were 
embarrassed and perplexed. Christ asked them what manner 
of conversation they had as they walked and were sad. They 
never had a doubt regarding the life or the miracles ctf Jesus. 
That he was a prophet, mighty in word and deed before God 
and all the people, they had the most thorough persuasion. 
But they could not reconcile the sorrows and sufferings of 
Christ with their views of what the Saviour was to be and to 
do. The reports of the resurrection of Jesus had only added 
to their difficulties. The question was still undecided, viz.. 
Was Jesus merely a good man, or was he the Saviour of the 
world? Their great mistake was abstract speculation about a 
matter that can only be settled by an appeal to the word of 
God. Their duty was to inquire, not what they supposed the 
Saviour should do or suffer, but about what had been written 
and predicted of him in the Scriptures. In the Bible alone 
li^t is found to remove such darkness. The Old Testament 
is foil of Christ; and Jesus directed the attention of the. per- 
plexed disciples to what had been written in Moses and in the 
Psalms, and in the Prophets, concerning himsel£ He upbraids 
their ignorance and unbelief: O fools^ and slow to believe I &c. 
He forst removes from their minds certain impressions which 
made them conclude sufferings and death incompatible with 
Messiahship. Ought not the Christ to have suffered, and to 
have entered into his glory? Let us consider, then, more par- 
tiealarly, 1st, The necessity of the humiliation of Christ; and, 
Sd, The necessity of his consequent glory. These two things 
inehide all the chief incidents in our Saviour^s life. All the 
informities, crosses, sorrows, and griefs, he bore for our sakes ; 
and all the gUnry that redounded to him was the result of his 
mediatOTship. As to his humiliation, who can go through its 

wions stages, and enter into its degradation ? What was he 

I 
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not caDed by those he came to save? — a gluttonous man, a 
Sabbatb-bieaker, a blasphemer, and everything else deemed 
the reproach of society. He suffered in his body. He was 
wpit upon, scourged, wounded, crucified. He sufikred in his 
soul the contradiction of sinners against himself. He suffered 
fix>m all worlds — fix>m heaven, earth, and hell I The hidings 
of his Father^s &ce was the wormwood and the gall of all his 
sorrows. How intense his suffering when he said. My Grod, 
my Gtxl, why hast though forsaken me T Who can tell the 
ingredients in that cup from which human naturo shrunk, but 
whioh he drank to the dregsT But observe, particularly, thai 
these su£brings were necessary, for the following reasons : — 
They were necessary to execute or fulfil the Divine decree* 
No rational being acts without a purpose or end. It follows, 
that He who is perfect in wisdom not only acts with an end in 
view, but employs the most perfect means for creating that end. 
But Christ must sufier, in order to fulfil the declarations and 
prefigurations that had gone before. At sundry times and ia 
divers manners had Grod spoken to the fiithers by the prophets. 
To Christ give all the prophets witness. There was a moral 
necessity for the Saviour's sufierings. Man's guilt, and God's 
rendered such an atonement indispensable. Grod had 
that the soul that sinneth shall die, and that he would by 
no means dear the guilty. There is none holy as the Lord. 
He holds sin in supreme detestation, and it is not enough to 
threaten the transgressor he must take vengeance on his deeds. 
Distributive justice must be satisfied, and sin must be punished. 
As sin is an infinite evil it deserves an infinite punishment 
But a punishment must be either infinite in its nature or dura- 
tion. In the latter case an atonement was impossible, and 
therefore one who makes an atonement must be able to bear 
the nns of many, and to sufier its infinite demerit. Grod's 
moral character must be vindicated. He may suspend natural 
laws by a miracle, but moral law, being a transcript of his own 
image, is immutable and etemaL See, then, the evU of sin — 
not so much in paradise— in fidlen angels — ^in a flood sweeping 
away a world of ungodly — as in Gethsemane and in the groans 
of Calvary. Leam here also the value of the soul, the love of 
Jesus, and the obligations we are under to love him in return. 
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On the ODnsequent gloij we cannot enter on this occasion. 
We merely say that it is the mediatorial glory of Christ that is 
meant. His essential glory as one with the Father admits of 
no diminution or augmentation. His mediatorial glory now 
shines forth, and he will reign as mediator to all eternity. The 
heavens shall wax old as a garment — the stars shall &de away 
— but the personal glory of Jesus shall know no decay. It 
shall continue long as the cycles of eternity. 

The above is a very meagre outline of a sermon which 
occupied about three quarters of an hour in delivery. The 
preacher speaks rapidly, and his style is so much condensed 
that we have been obliged to make a general statement include 
a number of his particulars. The discourse is historical and 
argumentative. It is one of those that necessarily demand 
more matter than can be well included in the compass 
of a discourse^ but it is also one of a dass which when diey 
cease to be preached pulpit ministrations will be lifeless and 
ineffisctive. Those who compare it with the discourses of 
apostles will find that it bears no remote resemblance. It is 
necessary to state that it is such a discourse that very few 
indeed can do full justice to the delivery. It is not a cold 
outline of a system of theology, else the phlegmatic preacher 
who delivers by the eye might lay it before an audience — 
it is one of those discourses, pregnant alike with thought 
and feeling, which a cold preacher destroys, and which the 
meidy energetic cannot sustain. If delivered at all well the 
diaiacteristic of the symbol must be logic on fire. *To such a 
preacher as the subject of our sketch the grand views it con- 
tains of the method of atonement and acceptance are congenial 
foljects, and the fire and fervour with which such views should 
ever be associated are not wanting. But the great difficulty 
is to sustain the voice and manner at a proper and natural 
pitch. When the very first sentence plunges into the love 
and compassion of Christ, where is there room for the gather- 
ing dimax T and when the whole discourse is an argument, 
where is there play for fancy or room for illustration T The 
discourse was complete, but the delivery was necessarily heavy 
and symptomatic of severe efibrt. As we have said, the ser- 
mons contains the foundations of Christianity. Doctrines and 
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precepts mast be taught, but facts are still more important^ 
and still more commanding. Never yet was a man converted 
bj an argument however forcible, but the facts of Christ 
crucified and Christ glorified have melted the hardest heart. 
But besides the mere teaching of these facts it is to be specially 
observed that they were so taught not as to appear abstractions, 
but the goal towards which all previous revelations of the 
Bible tended, and to which all consequent additions reverted. 
Prophecy, type, and sacrifice, were shown to be mere illustra- 
tions and popularisers of these facts. Such a mode of treating 
it delivers Christianity fix>m that littleness with which petty 
doctrinalists invest it. It appears stretching through all time 
—embracing all the sympathies of the universe — and afiecting 
the destiny of man, and, indirectly, all created intelligence. 
Nay, more — it appears as the subject of Divine contemplation 
and efibrt, and the consummation of Jehovah's purposes in the 
creation and preservation of all worlds. On these grounds we 
pronounce the discourse one of those grand conservators of 
Christianity — a centre of influence which radiates widely and 
tends to correct and restrain those whom it may not be able 
to subdue or sanctify. 

Mr Hamilton uses no notes, nor does he generally need them. 
Sometimes, indeed, he hesitates, but the hesitancy is not the 
lack of matter, but from a conflict of words, and the conflict 
embarrasses him not. His style is clear, terse, and strong. 
His sentences are often clusters of strong thought neatly ar- 
ranged. fHis discourses betray great strength and vigour of 
mind,and the same thing may besaid of his prayers. On the occa- 
sion in question, for instance, in praying for the sick he also 
prayed for the physicians as God's servants, and that the means 
and medidnes they prescribed might be blessed. Again, in 
praying for the bereaved, he pleaded that they might vividly 
realise the fact that their dead would live — that their dew would 
be as the dew of herbs, and the earth would cast forth her dead. 
Such expressions give individuahty and interest to what other- 
wise becomes dull and commonplace. At times the impetuo- 
sity and force of his manner recalls the memory of one who was 
long a master in Israel, the lamented Dr Russell of Dundee. 
The only thing we would suggest is a little more leisure at 
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times both in preaching and praying. He appears some times 
in too great haste. His appearance is commanding. Kilmar- 
nock clergymen seem to be largely endowed with a presence. 
This is the third we have sketched, any one of whom might 
pass for an English bishop in possession of £20,000 a-year, 
rather than as a poor, Presbyterian, working clergyman. 

Mr Hamilton appears to be about 45 years of age. He was 
educated, we mnderstand, at the High School in this city, and 
thereafter entered the University, where he enjoyed the Mend- 
ship of Bobert Pollok, then writing his well-known poem 
^ The Course of Time," Previous to holding his present 
charge, in which he succeeded the Rev. Mr Strong, now of 
Dailly, he was stationed at Clontibret, in the Presbytery of 
Belfiuit, and at a still earUer period he officiated in the Chapel 
of East at Blantyre. He was ordained in 1836, and has been 
in Kilmarnock about five years. No clergyman gives more 
attention to private visitation than Mr Hamilton; and the 
drcomstances in which he is placed, and his personal qualificar 
tioDfli axe extremely well adapted for the proper performance 
of a duty which is too often discharged in the most perftmc^ 
tory manner. Holding a collegiate charge, he has more 
time at his disposal than most of his brethren. In the earlier 
p«rt a£ his career he, for some time, studied for the medical 
profiaaskm, and has, consequently, nothing of that dread of in* 
fectioas disease which is apt to stand in the way of unprofes- 
sional men, not to speak of the positive assistance which he 
may thus have it in his power to bestow in cases of effnergency« 

Auovn 4, 1S49. 
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EEV. JOHN STBEDMAN, 

UNITED FBBSBTTBBIAlf CHUBCH, STIBUKO. 

Ik former sketches we have referred to localities in Stiriing 
Venerable on account of their antiqaitj, and memorable on 
account of the transactions of which they were the scene. We 
now come to a spot which we have long deemed holy gromid 
—the spot where the chief founder of the United Seoenion 
Chnrch lived and laboured| and where one of the duef Hfiligi* 
ens bodies of Scotland majr be said to have commenced its 
eadstence. The United Secession Church, now ktiown as the 
United Presbyterian Church, is a dame known thtougfaoat Ad 
world, and universally and favourably known in Scotland, and 
as we are about to present a sketch of one who, in the office of 
the ministry, succeeded (though not immediately) Ebenenr 
Erskine, and who ministers on the very spot, or within a few 
yards of it, where he ministered. — On Sabbath the subject of 
our sketcif preached in the forenoon from 2 Chion. zzziiL 10^^ 
13, which contains an account of Manasseh's repentance. The 
discourse threw no discredit on the place where Ebenenr 
Erskine ministered, nor on him who ministers to the children 
and children's children of his congregation. It was a disootoia 
remarkable for the clearness and conciseness of its outline. 
Though the text consisted of several verses, the divisions that 
included their scope were few, only two, and they were expressed 
in a very few words. The subdivisions were equally felicitooa. 
Four particulars included and exhausted the characteristics of 
Manasseh's career of crime, and the two subdivisions, the 
means and the evidence of his repentance and acceptance, were 
equally happy. But it is often easier to map a neat outline 
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than to properly fill it up. Often, indeed, the neatness of 
outline stands for no oth^ purpose than to rebuke and con- 
demn dumqr and diffuse illustrations. In this case the out- 
line was only exceeded in neatness by the filling up in 
▼igonr and power. The preacher showed that the mappings 
inMead of being a mechanical efibrt, was the result of an 
elaborate analysis. He had evidently considered the life of 
Manasseh in all its phases, and ttom that study elicited his 
discoorse. On the first part of his subject the preacher gave 
ample evidence of his historic and descriptive powers. Like all 
tme historians, he was exceedingly particular about his fects^ 
gatliering them from express declarations and obvious infoiv 
enoea of the sacred page. He was careful to make his char- 
acter neither better nor worse than delineated by the pen of 
inipiration. All he did was to combine in a description the 
fiKSts that the sacred writer had scattered, in following out a 
wider dedgn than an individual history. The selection and 
grouping of his facts were done with great skill, and his d&- 
•criptioD as a whole was complete, graphic, and impressive. 
Never was there a character more complete in all the elements 
of pMRve and active rebellion. But just when the preacher 
had finiahed his picture — a picture so hideous that hell fix>m 
beneath seemed moved to receive it — he very beautifully 
exhibited the abundant merqr of God. He traced the dealing 
at God with this rebel till he was bound a captive of Babylon, 
and with superiative felicity remarked that ^^this man was 
bon thece.'' And then how satisfactorily did he demonstrate 
ihtt evidence of the great change that passed on Manasseh, and 
haw wi^ty in interest were the lessons he deduced fiK>m his 
InsloKjI Doctrine has been said to be the drawing of the bow, 
and ^iplication the hitting of the mark, and in this case both 
displayed the skill and the strength of one who discharges his 
doty as a good soldier. 

The attentive hearer could not but be struck with the care- 
folneiB of the whole discourse. The introduction stated the 
general principles of the dispensation of mercy, and the dis- 
ooorse was one of its most brilliant illustrations. It was, 
however, more than holding up a picture to amuse — it was so 
held up as to alarm the impenitent and to encourage the be- 
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liever. It was well calculated to lead the transgressor to 
penitence, and the believer to gratitude. The illustrations 
were worthy of the sublime theme. The preacher, properly, 
quoted largely from Scripture, and the quotations coalesced 
with his own elegant and vigorous sentences. We have seldom 
been more satisfied that we were hearing not what cost die 
preacher nothing, but what cost him effort to study and much 
labour to finish. There was evidently much more Uian general 
preparation. Every illustration was as closely studied as was 
the general outline. This thorough preparation may be partly 
owing to the fact, that the preacher being in a collegiate 
charge, has to preach but once, and who would not rather 
hear one such thoroughly prepared discourse, than half a dozen 
of the vapid and vague generalities that the univeraal preacher 
produces. Those placed over this congregation evidently 
delight to be in their study as well as to delight the great 
congregation. It is easy to distinguish between empty ver- 
biage and such expressions as formed the staple article of 
such discourses. For instance, many would, in speaking 
of the inefiectualness of 6od*s speaking to Manasseh, have 
^ven us long details of the natmral hardness of the human 
heart, but our preacher told us briefly and beautifully that 
the rock may be splintered and not softened — that the ice may 
be broken and not melted. There is more thought and force 
in these expressions than in whole discourses designed to 
illustrate the rebelliousness of man. 

It deserves special notice, that the careful preparation we 
have mentioned was so perfect as to supersede the use of notes. 
We doubt whether the preacher had notes before him ; but, 
at all events, his eye never rested on them. Nor did hia 
memory at all betray him. There was once or twice a slight 
verbal hesitancy, but no embarrassment The preacher ap- 
peared like one who was in iull possession of his ideas, and words 
were shortly forthcoming. He is one of the few preacberB 
that need no notes in the pulpit, and the reason is because he 
must use them freely in his study. There is much feeling as 
well as intellect in his preaching. He spoke not of the apo- 
Stacy and peril of Manasseh as one would speak of an insoluble 
problem — ^he spoke as one conscious that the redemption of the 
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soul is overwhelminglj predoiis* With what satisfilction did 
he eye the captive penitent, when it was said of him as was 
said of an almost equal scapegracei ^^ behold he prayethT 
And then with what pathos did he urge the rebel to return to 
God and obtain his mercy I In addition to the intelligence and 
thorough preparation and Christian feeling manifested in this 
discourse, the theology was of a healthful and encouraging 
character. The preacher, while he concealed nothing of the 
heinousness of Manasseh's sin, showed clearly the righteous^' 
ness as well as the grace of God in his acceptance. The 
Divine purpose he exhibited in perfect consistency with human 
freedom, and the grace of Christ with the sinner's obedience* 

The manner of the preachet is good. He is of the calm, dig^ 
nified, philosophical school, of which a distinguished preacher 
in Glasgow is the best representative. To those who delight 
in the hurricane and tumult, he appears at first cold, formal, 
and systematic As he proceeds from the didactic to the 
pathetic, the seeming coldness disappears, and the eye that 
looked on him with indifference sheds the tear, and the heart 
that was cold begins to warm. His enunciation is slow, dis* 
tinct, and measured, and his pronunciation strongly marked 
with a provincial dialect. His gestures are graceful, and occa» 
sionally animated, and his style as we have said, is terse^ 
vigorous, and generally elegant. His prayers on the occasion 
in question were very good, and his reading of the Psalm un* 
exceptionable. The great congregation — the greatest in Stir» 
ling — were attentive and devout, and the whole service was 
worthy of the place where Ebenezer lifted up his voice and 
tao^t the people spiritual independence and saving knowledge* 

Mr Steedman was bom in Milnathort, in the parish of Or« 
wdl, and after receiving the usual elements of education at the 
subscription school of the village, he studied at the University 
of Edinburgh. In March 1841, he was licensed as a preacher 
by the United Associate Presbytery of Dunfermline ; and in 
November of that year, he received an unanimous call fit>m 
the United Associate Congregation of Craigdour, in Aberdeen^ 
shire, one of the largest and most influential United Presby- 
terian Congregations in the north. In February, 1842, he 
received a unanimous call from the only Secession Congrega* 

K 
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tion in Bel&st. In June of the same year, be received a har- 
monious call from Stirling ; and having accepted it, he was 
ordained in the month of Angnst. 

The pastors of the congregation have been Eberiezer Ers- 
kine ; then his nephew James Erskine — he was a short while 
a colleague with his uncle — but was only nine years in the 
ministry when he died. The congregation then fell into a 
very divided state — and was seven years vacant, after which 
Mr Bobert Campbell, a preacher of extraordinary popularity, 
was ordained pastor. He was thought by many a preacher of 
greater power than Mr Erskine. Some years after he was 
ordained the late Dr Smart was settled as his colleague. They 
lived together fourteen years, when Mr Campbell died. In 
two years and a half Mr David Stewart was ordained as col- 
league to Dr Smart. Their collegiate life existed about thirty- 
nine years. Dr Smart lived for three years after Mr Steed- 
man's ordination. There were three clergymen in charge of 
this congregation for three years. Dr Smart only preached 
some three or four times after Mr Steedman's oxdinatioo. 
He was a noble man and minister. Even after he had been 
upwards of forty years in Stirling, no minister of whatever 
fiune, would have filled the church better than himself. 1225 
ngned Dr Smart's call. After his ordination, the ^^ Old Light 
Controversy" began, and the split in which it issued reduced 
the congregation. At no period of its histoiy, from the days of 
Erskine down to the present time, has it ever done so much 
for missionary and boievolent purposes as at present. 

July 7, 1S49. 
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PBDfClPAL OF FREE CHURCH 0OLLEGE| EDINBURGH. 

As the world of mind is allowed to contain as mnch variety 
and diversity as the world of matter, we may adopt the solid, 
the liquid, and the aeriform, as emblematical of three orders of 
mind. The aeriform may represent the fanciful and the imar 
ginative — ^the liquid, that class who, fix)m rude materials, make 
^ their speech distil as the dew," and the solid, the hard headed, 
plodding, and argumentative. Now and then a person appears 
who poosesses, to a veiy considerable extent, all iJiese qualities ; 
bat, in general, nature's gifls are dealt out with a more sparing 
hand. There toas in the Free Church one who combined the 
solid with the imaginative — one who could, from the rudest 
materials, pour forth a flood of impassioned oratory ; but now, 
and it is no disparagement to say so, these ffRs are divided 
among several of the most eminent in that church, or indeed in 
any other church. Without at present naming the men repre- 
senting the two first classes, we may state that the subject of 
our sketch admirably represents the other, or the substantial 
class. Varjring the figure, if we contemplate the Free Church 
as a system, the subject of our sketch is the centre and sun of 
that system, both by official position, and, in many respects, in 
character. Volume, steadiness, illumination, centralisation, 
characterise his mind and his position. Smaller and more 
brilliant bodies roll around ; but all acknowledge his influence, 
and all confess his sway. The meteoric department, which 
seems as if ruled by its own laws, still bows to those laws which 
subjugate all to one complete whole. Last Sabbath morning, 
in our city, those who had long felt his influence repaired to 
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Free St David s, that thej might see this guiding central star. 
Shortly after the announced hour, a person of large dimensions 
and Ijrmphatic temperament, and of grave mein and slow step, 
ascended the pulpit stairs. The first glance a stranger got of 
him, as he appeared in the pulpit, was certainly hut little calcu* 
lated to excite expectation. Buried in a gown to the chin^ and 
covered with an immense supply of hair to the eyes, small waa 
the portion of his countenance which was revealed ; and a con* 
siderahle portion of that small surface was covered with a pair 
of huge spectacles. By and hy the large form moved, and a 
voice was heard much more sharp and quick than the pallid 
countenance predicted. A Psalm was read distinctly and 
emphaticaUy, but the form continued almost motionless. A 
prayer, most important and weighty in its matter, was offered^ 
but still all activity was absent on the part of the speaker. 
The words were^weighty, but much needed to be winged to 
enable them to reach the sky. Yet words of vast import issued 
from the still form. Man*s desperate depravity, Christ^s gloiy 
and vicarious sufiierings, and the personaJity and enei^ of the 
Spirit were the themes ; while sanctification of the whole soul, 
by the blood of atonement, applied by the Spirit, was suppli-> 
cated. And yet the manner was drowsy. The body sympa« 
thiaed not witli the mind — fire firom heaven had not seemingly 
fallen on the ofiering, while it lay on the altar a goodly sacri-» 
fice. At length the text was read — ^a text su£Bcient to lift up 
the heaviest hands, and throw on the countenance a heavenly 
radiance. The text' was, Heb. xiii 5, ^^ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.** On reading the words the 
pieacher partiaUy revealed that well-developed forehead which 
till now bad been concealed beneath a mass of hair as vulgar as if 
it had never covered the brow of talent. The leaden counte- 
nance began to beam, and instead of the feeble voice formerly 
heard, we had winged words issuing in rapid succession, and 
thrilling throuj^ont the edifice. The preacher having removed 
hit glomes, and partially thrown aside the hair from his brow 
(for who ever preached well in ^oves T) began to say that the 
chapter from which the text is taken is filled with practical pre* 
cepts and cheering encouragements and consolations to the 
Hebrews. The text directs to the true source of action and 
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comfort — JesuB Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 

The discourse was exceQent and characteristic. It contained 
much important tmth, and also revealed not a few of thelead* 
ing characteristics of the preacher^s mind. It was full of facts, 
strongly and Incidly stated. The preacher^s mode of stating 
common tmths greatly augments their importance. Thus, for 
instance, in speaking of Christ's humanity, he sud he appeared 
on earth as a man like ourselves. The last words, ^Mike our- 
adves," make the fact tell of a warm relationship. But be- 
sides stating his facts vividly and forcibly, they are all placed 
on a substantial philosophical foundation. I'hey are on a broad 
and solid substratum of thought, which connects and combines 
the whole so as to render them subservient to some one object. 
Thus his first discourse became a complete whole, illustrative 
of the uncbangeableness and permanency of the person, cha- 
racter, and work of Christ. But it is to be specially observed, 
that the discourse contains facts, and facts alone. There is not 
a sin^ analogy or illustration in it, from beginning to end ; 
and the same thing is true of the aflemoon's discourse. Had 
some of his popular colleagues in the leadership of the church 
been discussing such a text, we would have the first general 
divisbn of a discourse on this text illustrated with certain pheno- 
mena in nature that are transitory, and certain that are dura- 
ble ; but our preacher stuck to the statement of facts, and shut 
his eyes and ears against all the analogies and illustrations 
which a vivid fimcy would have conjured. This matter-of-fact 
mental calibre has given him all his influence in the church. 
Dr Candlish and others have thrown the charms of an illustra- 
tive genius around the constitution and doings of the Free 
Chordu Dr Cunningham, as a wise master builder, has 
brought together large masses of materials, which others have 
polished and adorned ; and which will remain a monument of 
the enterprise, the energy, and the taste of combined and co- 
operative talent and invincible purpose. When we say that 
Drs Cunningham and Candlish are of very different orders of 
we do not mean anything disparaging to either, nor do 
even institute a comparison. Dr Candlish is a pulpit orator 
in the beat sense of the term, and probably that forbids hisemi- 
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nence in other departments. One or two instances have oc- 
curred in which various orders of greatness have been com- 
bined—as, for instance, in the late Dr Chalmers, formerly 
mentioned, who was almost equally great in the pulpit, the pro- 
fessor's chair, and the press ; but gifts are not thus lavishly con- 
ferred unless on rare or remote occasions. Most of even our 
eminent men have to be content with shining in one depart- 
ment ; and it is no disparagement to the eminent leaders of the 
Free Church when we say that since their great head 
(Chalmers) was taken away, no universal genius illumes that 
church. It takes several of the best of them to fill up the 
blank his departure caused. The one cannot say to the other, 
I have no need of thee. Though the subject of our sketch has 
never enjoyed a very distingubhed pulpit celebrity, he is not, 
on that account, the less indispensable to the Free Church. 
Though his strong philosophical mind is not of the popular 
order, it is essential to give stability and direction to such a 
movement as that of die Free Church. His vast stores of 
history — sacred and profane — his great skill in constructing 
an argument or a system — his indomitable perseverance, 
energy, and firmness, render him well qualified to fill the cen- 
tral position he occupies. Betuming to our analogy, he re- 
mains firm, and seemingly immovable, while all around is 
movement and activity. Clouds and darkness may surround 
him — circumstances may obstruct his action and influence — 
but every part of the system feels he is at the centre ; and few 
and daring are the orbs that would rebel against his control. He 
will never give wings to thoughts, but he will combine and 
arrange them. He will never dazzle with the splendour of 
creative, nor even of illustrative genius ; but he will command 
respect by the energy of his mind, by the strength of his will, 
by the depth of his philosophy, and by the rectitude of his 
purpose. 

But the healthfulness and attractiveness of his theological 
views demand special notice. In his present very influential 
position a gloomy system of theology would spread a disastrous 
influence over the ministrations of the Free Church ; and were 
he one of the latitudinarians of the day, who are wondroualy 
wise and lucid in their views, he would soon destroy the ortbo- 
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doxy of the church. But it so happens that his theology is 
more scriptoral than either Calvinistic or Anninian. Dr 
CumuDgham calls no man the father of his theology. He 
caatioosly headed the second part of his discourse in this 
manner, ^^ Jesus is the same in his love to our guilty race, 
and desire of their salvation." The follower of Calvin would 
have saidi ^ Jesus is the same in his love to the elect world, 
and in his desire for the salvation of his own people." The 
Anninian would have said, ^^ Jesus is the same in his love to 
eveiy individual of the race, and uses equal means for the 
salvation of all." The former is faulty in stating a part for 
the whole, the latter is faulty in stating what is palpably un- 
troe: (is the same means used with the North American 
Indians as with us T) whereas Dr Cunningham's view is un- 
exceptionable, because it is as near as may be the ipsiseima 
verba of Scripture and altogether its sentiment. 

The same scripturalness ran through all the discourse. In 
condoding the statement of his several particulars he preached 
the gospel to all. He showed the aspect the gospel presents 
to all men, as well as the special consolations it offers to be- 
lievers. We were particularly struck with the manner in 
which he stated the depravity and desperate wickedness of the 
human heart. A class of new theologians have sprung up, 
who make men all right by making them simply believe 
some abstract fact. They heal the hurt of the people slightly ; 
bat oar preacher exposes sin in all ^^ its exceeding sinfuhiess," 
and then proclaims the all-sufficiency of the gospel remedy. 
Indeed, when professors and preachers speak of human nature 
as mote misfortnnate than wicked, and of salvation only as the 
belief of a few facts, the gospel ceases to be preached, and man 
ceases to believe. Strong delusions are received, and the 
church and the world are confounded. Well may the Free 
Chorch now rejoice, that he who sits at the helm of it is one 
not spoiled through philosophy, and yet he is a philosopher — 
not onsoand in theology, and yet familiar with all false systems 
— not a novice, but one who proves all things, and holds fast 
what is good. 

Yet with all his greatness he has his faults. We did not 
the propriety of his going through his introductory ser- 
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vices as if he had been asleep. We like to see a preacher in 
earnest in reading and praying, as well as in preaching. Nor 
do we think he did wisely in the matter of American slavery. 
His philosophy failed to show him the connection between 
slave driving and slave dollars — between slave owners and 
•oal destroyers. 

The character of the worthy Doctor's phrenological deve* 
lopment is involved in a mystery that defies all visnal sharp- 
ness to penetrate. His brow does not appear remarkable for 
its breadth, for a little way above the visual organs at least, 
but it vanishes into a most stupendous dome df— of — we do 
not know rightly how to term it, for there is nothing in kind 
between it and what is called, in this country, hair. It more 
resembles a mass of blacky-brown cotton or wool, and what 
course the cranium pursues through it, or whether it extends 
to the height of six or twelve inches above eyes and ears, is all 
conjecture. His features are prominent, and, in fashionable 
phrase, finely chiselled, but beneath such a natural (if it be 
really natural) helmet, they appear somewhat diminntive. 
His voice is distinct, but neither deep nor powerful, and indi* 
cates that he is a snuff taker, and consequently has not the 
full advantage of its natural sounding board. He is tall and 
massive, without being fleshy, and the swing of his long arms, 
when they are set in motion, is peculiarly e£fective in hit 
platform efforts. 

We are quite aware that the leaders of great popular move* 
ments are interesting to all parties, whether firiends or foes ; 
but the nature of that interest is very difierent. EUich inte* 
rested party views them through a medium, which has the 
effect of distorting their real resemblance or proportions ; and 
what appears to the one an angel, may appear to the other a 
demon. The one party gazes and admires with feelings i^ 
proaching idolatry ; while the other is excited to feelings of 
hatred or contempt. What memories more honoured by Pino* 
testants that Luther, Calvin, and Knox T and what memo* 
ries so much hated and despised than theirs among the adhe- 
rents of the Pope T While the one party regards these great 
men as the instruments under Providence that separated light 
from darkness — ^that tore asunder the veil of ignorance, cmelty, 
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Mid snpentition, which had for ages hung between the earth 
and heaven ; the other regards them as the emissaries of Satan, 
who perverted the tme fiiith — ^the propagators of heresy and 
die firuners of a lie. This spirit to a greater or less degree per-^ 
irades all parties yrhoae interests or ideas run coonter to each 
other, whether in business, politics, religion, or anything else* 
Undoubtedly this ought not to be, but it is — ^it is human nature 
— and, consequently, will exist as long as humanity itself. The 
sulgect of our present sketch commands too conspicuous d posi^ 
tioo in his sect, and has been too active in its momentous move- 
moits, to escape this distortion. His own party regard him 
as superlativdy great, while there are others who hold conside- 
rably modified opinions. Be these as they may, his name will 
be handed down to posterity along with Chalmers, Candlish, 
Gkxdon, Gruthrie, Buchanan, and others, as one of the fathers 
of the Free Church of Scotland. We remember him at the 
first sittings of the Free Assembly in Canonmills. Of course 
Dr Chalmers was the central luminary there as elsewhere ; but 
there were also other luminaries, though not so large, which 
nevertheless shone with no borrowed light. There was Dr 
Candlish, restless and subtle, not contented with what was 
already achieved, but prying into futurity ; anticipating rocks 
and quicksands in their course, and pointing out the means by 
which they could be avoided. Again, there was Dr Guthrie, 
launching showers of sarcastic javelines of sharp and glittering 
steel into the camp of the opposing army. There were sJso lesser 
men who contented themselves with empty boasting of the 
noble stand they had made ; and having more enthusiasm than 
discernment, imagined they had conquered when the struggle 
was just begun ; but there was also Dr Cunningham, sufB- 
deoAy calm in the midst of the excitement to see clearly the 
tme position of afiairs, and talent enough to point it out in such 
a manner as to prevent those intensely enthusiastic from eva- 
porating or effervescing on the spot. We then regarded him 
as a shrewd, earnest, clear-headed man, without enthusiasm, 
or at least possessing the power of keeping it subordinate to bis 
judgment. Since then we have not seen him until Sabbath 
last. Thought and exertion have done far more than the time 

that had dapsed, in robbing his countenance of its smooth and 
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jouthftil appearanoey by deepening indentations, dimming the 
eyes, and pervading all with a careworn aspect. 

Dr Cunningham was a considerable time one of the city 
clergymen of Edinburgh before the Dismptioni and came out 
with the first at the famous Assembly of 1843. He now 
occupies the prominent position of Principal of the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh. Besides being Principal, he is Librarian, 
and one of the Professors of Divinity. We understand he is 
much loved by the students, and looked up to by the other 
professors. The qualities we have mentioned fit him eminently 
for such a position. 

Vkmvakt 16, 1S60. 
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Though no ecclesiastical ceremonial can render persons or 
{dices absolutely holy, circumstances may confer on them a 
profimnd sacredness, and invest them with a temporary or 
permanent interest. The ground on which we tread may be 
reckoned sacred from transactions connected with individual or 
national history. Man looks with interest towards the place 
of his Urth — file scene of his sufferings — or the platform of his 
triumphs. But man, as a social being, extends the sphere of 
his observation to places connected with events that have 
afected his fellows. He can throw himself back into the past, 
and hold high converse with those stirring events which 
afected the destinies of men who have commenced the years 
of eternity. He treads lightly on the dust of the mighty dead, 
because dieir memory is held in remembrance and their resur- 
rection in anticipation. To the intelligent mind no place is more 
sacred than our hoary cathedrals, which political and religious 
events, as well as the hand of time, have consecrated and in- 
vested with an imperishable grandeur ; and among all these 
old erections there is scarcely one more remarkable than the 
place where he ministers whose name heads this sketch. How 
varied and how different have been the feelings and affections 
dierished and strengthened within its sacred precincts I Time 
was when Dominicans and Black Friars nestled there, like 
birds of ill omen to the neighbourhood. A superstitious people 
injuriously yielded to their dictation, and were corrupted by 
their precepts and example. Thousands of Immortal beings 
looked up to them as their instructors, and venerated them and 
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the place to their souls* hurt The light of the Reformation 
at last dawned^ and discovered the abominations perpetrated 
there. The thunders of John Knox were heard, and the ill- 
omened birds were scared away. The house corrupted by 
superstition was swept and garnished, and the ministers of a 
purer £Euth taught the people knowledge. The people that sat 
in darkness saw a great light. The shadows of a long night 
fled away and the morning of a glorious day dawned, and there 
was great joy among the people. Meaningless rituals were 
superseded by spiritual worship, and the gospel of the king- 
dom was preached with power and success. But though John 
Knox took order for the observance of a purer worship, several 
important ecclesiastical questions were left for other reformers 
to settle. Men that feared God universally respected the 
doctrines taught within these ancient walls, but certain matters 
of discipline caused dispute. One of the Erskines made a spot 
in the neighbourhood the scene of his labours, and many of 
the worshippers in the cathedral (now known as the East and 
West Churches of Stirling) rallied around his standard and 
adopted what they considered a more scriptural mode of ap- 
pointing ministers. A third change still remained. The 
questions that divided the worshippers in Erskines' time again 
came up in another form. The remaining worshippers in that 
sacred building were again divided, and the majority forsook 
the place where their fathers worshipped, and where they had 
often taken sweet council and walked to the house of God in 
company. The gospel of the Reformation is still preached in 
the sacred edifice, but ecclesiastical questions have divided the 
population into many sections, so that this sacred house is 
firequented by only a fragment of the people. No one doubts 
that the gospel of Knox and of his fellow reformers is preached 
there, but the people will now choose their own ministers and 
determine their own ecclesiastics. What extremes have met 
in this place ! Once the population yielded an unquestioning 
obedience to the dictates of an ignorant priesthood. Now tbey 
reftise to attend the place where a pure gospel is preached, 
because of legislative dictation. They respect the preachers as 
inen of God, but they repudiate the system that places them 
ihere without their consent. We say nothing for or against 
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this xeYulsioii of feeling, as this is not the place, but we men- 
tionthe fact that the place once venerated and even worship- 
ped, has been deserted by many, lest the rights of conscience 
should be invaded. We wish to state the fact strongly, that 
the people of Stirling and similar towns have often no object- 
tions to the preachers or the preaching in such places as we 
mention — on the contrary, they respect the ministers as ^ men 
who watch for sonls ;" but they have seen and heard so much 
of ecclesiastical despotism and state dictation in affairs of re- 
ligion, that they take the liberty of choosing their own minis- 
ters and appointing their own rituals. Their ministers preach 
the same doctrines, conform to the same standards, but they 
claim spiritual independence, and repudiate state control. 
These remariis will go to show that in such a place it were 
sapremely unjust to argue against the excellence or superiority 
of a dei^man because his hearers may be few. There are 
in Stirling, we are informed, not more than from six to seven 
hnndred communicants in all the three churches connected 
with the Establishment, and these could, of course, be easily 
accommodated in any one of the places of worship. It follows, 
then, that each must be thinly attended. Besides this statis- 
tical reason of their attendance, there are local reasons why 
the East and West Churches of Stirling are but thinly filled. 
The North Church is much more conveniently situated and 
comibrtably constructed, and the transference of the Bev. Mr 
Beith shortly before the Disruption to the North Church 
almost emptied the former, and time will be required to again 
enlarge the congregation. These circumstances we state to 
prevent a stranger drawing unfair conclusions from the com- 
parative smallness of the East Church congregation. The 
principles on which these sketches are conducted are such as 
to give every clergyman of every denomination full advantage 
of his circumstances favourable or unfavourable, and treat him 
not as a minister of a sect, but, irrespective of sect, on his 
individual merits. The subject of our sketch, though matters 
over which he has no immediate control have meantime sup- 
plied him with but a scanty congregation, preaches the doc- 
trines which, we are glad to say, are in the ascendancy in 
The following outline will show that he preaches 
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the gospel of the apostles, and that Christ, and him crucified 
are his themes. 

Last Sabbath afternoon he preached finom Exodus xxziiL 14, 
15 — ^^ If thy presence,** &c. The preacher began bj saying. 
Who can, by searching, find out God t who can find out the 
Almighty to perfection t He is higher than heaven, what can 
we know t deeper than hell, what can we do t Behold God is 
great, and we know him not. Yet he is universally present 
Gt>d is in heaven and in earth, and in every place. Within 
us and without us, we may witness the energy of his power. 
He guides the movements of the planetary system, and the 
fall of a sparrow. The ravens receive their meat finom God. 
He leads men to the green pastures beside the still waters ; or 
into a parched land not inhabited. He is the vntness, ruler, 
and judge of aU. He brings light out of darkness, and order 
out of confusion. Though we can determine nothing finom 
man's condition here, there is a system of retribution still, and 
hereaftier God will bring to light the hidden things of darkness. 
He is the moral governor and judge of the world. Such are 
the relations he sustains to all men ; but there are special reli^ 
tions in which he stands to the Church purchased with his 
blood. He sees no iniquity in Jacob, nor perverseness in IsraeL 
They are in Christ Jesus, who came to save them. He was 
the light to the Gentiles, and the gloiy of IsraeL We shall 
consider, Ist, The manifestations of the Divine presence made 
under the Mosaic dispensation ; 2d, The manifestations made 
under the Christian ; and, 3d, The blessings connected with 
the Divine presence. These ideas were carefully iUustrated at 
some length, and the discourse was over at 20 minutes past 
three, having occupied 35 minutes. 

The introduction to the discourse was scriptural, appropriate, 
and beautiful. The preacher first described the character of 
God and his relations to his intelligent ofispring in general, 
and then to his redeemed family in particular. The divisions 
were natural and well expressed. The manifestations God 
made of himself to his ancient people, and the disclosures he 
makes under the ministration of the Spirit, were correctly 
pointed out, and the accompanying and appropriate blessings 
were scripturally stated. The preacher sp^du rapidly, and is 
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imperfectly heard by a stranger ; but the illastrations were fUl 
of Scripture, accurately and appropriately quoted. We are, 
not, however, left to an occasional discourse in forming our 
f^nnions either of the matter or style of the subject of our 
dwtch* He has published extensively on various subjects of 
great and general importance. From these works, as well as 
fiom his pulpit ministrations, we gather the following charac- 
teristics of our preacher. His mind is constructive and vigor- 
ous ndier than analytical. In his various works he generally 
sdects materials of leady access, and out of these he constructs 
an argument of great exactness and strength. It has been said, 
tat instance, of his greatest work, the Beasonableness of Chris- 
tianilj, that it defies extract. This is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that the volume contains both principles 
and precepts tersely stated. These, however, if severed from 
their connection, lose much of their force. The material scat- 
tered is common ; but after it has been collected and con- 
atmcted, it is imposing, and even beautiftd. There are many 
cm say more striking or startling things, but few can combine 
their thoughts into such elegant forms. This constructive 
power is alike visible whether the material is of his own or of 
another's preparation. In the introduction to the discourse of 
which we have given a rapid outline, this peculiarity was most 
apparent He selected and arranged a few passages of Scrip- 
tore so as to not only homologate with, but also to cast much 
h0A on the subject under discussion. This constructiveness 
is necessarily connected with taste. He who can design a 
besotifiil erection must have a natural taste for perfect forms ; 
and the more perfect the taste the less will depend on the na- 
tore of the materials. The architect of taste will be able so to 
arrange and combine the rudest materials as to form a struc- 
toxe of great beauty. As the pieces lie scattered they may be 
uninterosting, and even unsightly ; but at his touch they come 
together and assume form and symmetry and beauty. And 
so is it in literature as well as in physics. Give such a one as 
the subject of our sketch materials of any kind, and he will 
construct an edifice well proportioned and beautiftd. He may 
not pos sess that force of mind which can detach the stone finom 
the rock; but let the stone be ever so rude, he will make it fit 
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well in an erection of unquestionable symmetry. Besides this 
constructiye power, the attentive reader cannot but observe a 
certain polish and finish in his writings and discourses. The 
style is as neat as the argument is complete: The taste is as 
pure as the logic is unassailable. In his preface to the work 
alluded to, he quotes largely from Dr Wardlaw, the puri^ and 
elegance of whose style has commanded so much admiration ; 
and it is probably the highest praise we can give to the style 
of the subject of our sketch, when we say that the quotations 
coalesce with that author^s without repugnance. Our preacher 
mentions that he discovered a similarity between some of the 
sentiments and arguments of the author in question and his 
own. Without endeavouring to establish any general analogy 
between the mind or writings of the two, there can be no doubt 
but their views on many important philosophical and theolo- 
gical questions, are veiy similar. Both state very clearly the 
chief points in their discussion, and both quote Scripture 
largely and unexceptionably in support of their views. The 
liberality of sentiment of the subject of our sketch, has long 
commanded general admiration. It deserves special notice 
that he manifested this liberality of view at a time when not a 
few of the clergymen of the the National Church looked on Dis- 
senters with no friendly eye — when dissenting clergymen were 
considered dangerous in their principles and inferior in their 
official status, even then did Dr Wilson show them the defer- 
ence and respect due to equality of rank and of labour. Dis- 
senters always esteemed him as highly as did the members of 
his own denomination. When other clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church preached and prayed against Dissenters, he 
prayed for their prosperity and co-operated with them in their 
benevolent and religious enterprises. When they prayed for 
the National Church as ^^the Church," he prayed for the 
^ section of the Church" with which he was connected. When 
they were praying for sectional ascendency, he prayed for the 
spread of scriptural truth. As a consequence he was a clergy- 
man greatly and generaUy beloved, and for the reason, that the 
people are generally before the priesthood in discerning the 
signs of the times. Other clergymen became liberal when 
they could not avoid it, or when the pressure from without 
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compelled ; bat he moved with the stream of public dpinion 
in liberality of view, and left his compeers in the rear. This 
catholicity of sentiment invested him with an influence which 
but few could boast. Young and old, churchmen, and dis- 
senters, hung on his lips. His place of worship was the resort 
of the &shion as well as of the piety and intelligence of the 
place, and it was not till ecclesiastical questions divided the 
population that his audience was less crowded. His pulpit ap- 
pearances are spoken of as being dignified and e&ergetic, and 
displayed much earnest desire and ardent feeling. He ezer- 
dsed a potent sway both over the intellect and affections of his 
audience, and was the means of great and lasting good to the 
people of Irvine. In these days of antagonistic sectionalism 
it is refireshing to hear the people of Irvine of all denominations 
speak of the subject of our sketch. There is not only the en- 
tire absence of every ill feeling but the warmest expressions of 
the tenderest regards. For many years he was very anxious 
in assisting young students in the prosecution of their studies^ 
and many of them attended early in the morning to get lessons 
from him* 

While he retains all the energy and evangelical savour of 
earlier days, there is now a great drawback in the enunciatioti 
of the speaker. Occasionally he employs artificial arrange- 
ments to aid his distinctness ; but on the occasion in questioh 
these were absent, and a stranger had some difficulty in hear- 
ing some of the words. As he speaks rapidly, the slightest 
dental effect greatly impairs his delivery, and renders it 
painful to ascertain the meaning. Were he to speak much 
slower, this defect would soon disappear. There is a great 
contrast, certainly, between the crowded congregations to 
which he ministered in Irvine and his present congregation in 
point of numbers ; but that should stimulate rather than dis- 
courage. Some of the greatest men the world has seen preached 
but to a few^ and had the mortification to see their hearers 
grow small by degrees. Our preacher came to. a deserted 
church, and has already a respectable beginning, and were his 
talents and worth understood, and did he render himself a 
little more audible, no doubt many would soon attend his 
ministrations. He is one who has given proof that his heart 

M 
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is in his work, and however much his present position may 
seem a sinecnre, the fault is in the system, and not in the 
preacher. 

The subject of our sketch is the son of the late Sev. Dr 
Wilson, minister of Falkirk, the author, among other works, 
of the History of Egypt, in 3 volumes. His son, of whom we 
now write, has been an ordained minister for thirty-seven 
years, as we learn from the Almanac. His first charge was 
that of St Andrew's Chapel, North Shields, and we are en- 
abled to say, on testimony to which we give ample credit, that 
his ministrations in that place were blessed of Otod by the most 
extraordinary success. He returned to Scotland in the year 
1820, and continued from that time till 1844 as minister of 
Irvine, when the savour of his name and preaching, as we have 
already said, was widely and deeply felt. His congregation 
there was one of the largest in Scotland. 

Among his own flock he is much esteemed and beloved, and 
amidst much ecclesiastical warfare we know that to Dr Wilson 
no bitterness of feeling has ever existed. He is well known in 
the church to be not only of highly gentlemanly manners and 
varied accomplishments, but in particular as having made 
great attainments in classical literature, to which he has always 
devoted much of his time and attention. The list of his works 
is long. All of them have been favourably received by the 
public, and several of them highly commended. Of late yean 
Dr Wilson has laboured under all the disadvantages of delicate 
health. 

JmiB SO, 1S49. 
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FBSB GHUBCH^ DUNTOCHEB. 

We may be allowed to compare the whole mass of preachers 
to a forest composed of trees, of all species and of all shapes. 
We have the sapling, graceful and flexible, and easily bent in 
any direction. We have also the matured tree, firmly rooted 
— presenting an upyielding stem, and bidding defiance to the 
warring elements. We have also the veteran tree, deprived of 
its vigour, and telling of many winters and summers, many 
pleasant ^eams and rude blasts, yet venerable in decay, and 
all the moie dear to the heart the nearer it approaches its end. 
Aa one tree gradually sinks another gradually rises, and thus 
the beauty, vigour, and general aspect of the whole are con- 
stantly kept up. Yet to whatever class they belong, each has 
aomething peculiar to itself, which renders it more or less 
interesting. Nor does the admiration given to one render 
others less valuable or pleasing. We admire the willow for 
the graceful curvatures of its stem and branches and the pen- 
sive sweetness of its drooping leaves. Again, we admire the 
oak for qualities the very opposite. It grasps the earth with 
tortuous and powerful talons — shoots up its sturdy trunk, and 
abruptly throwsoff its gnarled limbs in all directions, twistingand 
bending and ramiiying, and taking their own wayward course 
in the most ungentle and fearless manner. The former is 
emblematic of that class whose every word seems dictated by 
kindness and compassion, whose every sentence is a sentiment 
of love, and whose eveiy movement is in ac<x)rdance with the 
sweetness of humility. The latter is emblematic of another 
class to whom nature has given a smaller share of her pleasing 
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and amiable gifts than of those stem qualities which will not 
allow them to bend from the commandments. Love, mercy, 
and pity, are in their estimation things they have little to do 
with« Those that do well receive thcjr approbation, and those 
that do ill they regard as deserving of no pity. We mean, 
then, to class the subject of onr present sketch with the oaks. 
On Sabbath evening he appeared in the United Presbyterian 
Church, Bridgeton, and, after praise and prayer, gave out for 
text, 1st Cor. iii. 11, ^^For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus." 

He commenced by saying that the great object of the Scrip- 
tures is to set forth the Lord Jesus Christ, and for this end 
much use is made of figures. If we carefully study them they 
will be of great value in enabling us to form a correct estimate 
of His mediatorial character. Sometimes Christ is set forth 
as a hiding place— to signify that he shelters from the w^rath 
to come. Again, he is represented as rivejp of water — being 
vivifying and refreshing to the souls of his people. Again, he 
is spoken of as a captain — he trains them to endure hardness, 
as good soldiers, and leads them on to victory. Again, he is 
called a physician — he cures his people. He is called a shep- 
herd, and every tender lamb brought into his flock he watches 
with unwearied care, and at the close of the day of life he will 
lead them to the heavenly fold. He is also represented as a 
head — he is the life of his people, the life of their faith, hope, 
imd love. And in the text, he is set forth as a foundation, 
and it is only by trusting in, and building on, him, that men 
can be saved. ^^ For other foundation can no man lay,** &c. 
The doctrine contained in the text is that Christ is the only 
foundation on which men can build for eternity ; and, first, I 
shall advert to some false foundations on which sinners build 
for eternity. Every man is building for eternity on some 
foundation, either false or true. Few there are who build on 
Christ. By far the greater number build on some false foun- 
dation, and, of course, are insecure. The building may look 
well among men, but the blast of death and the tempest of 
judgment shall sweep it away. I shall state, first, ^' the un- 
covenanted mercy of God,'' because I believe it to be the 
foundation on which sinners most frequently build for eternity. 
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The Lord is merciful (say they), and he will take pity on us 
and forgive us our sins, and will not consign us to destruction. 
But when men speak thus, they know not what they say nor 
whereof they a£E[rm. If God dealt out wrath to the fallen 
angels, what right have you to expect that you will not also 
be turned into hellt You deserve only God's wrath and 
curse. God is as holy, just, and true, as he is merciful ; and 
these would combine to destroy you. The mercy on which 
such build has no reference to Christ's atonement. Mercy, in 
their estimation, is only an unrestrained license to sin. O how 
sinners delude themselves I God is merciful to the believer in 
Christ, but not to such. No I he cannot be merciful to them 
whose rejoicing it is to go on in sin — he will visit them in his 
wrath. He is a holy, righteous, and terrible God, w*ho will 
not clear the guilty. Let such take warning from the text. 
2d. Another talse foundation on which sinners buiM is, their 
own righteousness. 3d. Another false foundation is, that 
Christ died for all men. dth. Another false foundation on 
which many build is — If elected they will be saved. (These 
ideas were illustrated at considerable length.) Second, I 
will endeavour to point out the character of those who build 
on Christ Jesus. They are but few who build on Christ, and 
the reason is, that Christ seems to the eye of the natural man 
to be rather a stumbling-block than a foundation — a rock of 
ofience> than a ground of hope. He is all-glorious to saints, 
but sinners see in him no beauty that he shoald be desired. 
la not this the carpenter's son — whose father we know ? &c. 
—and thus they despise him. Yet there are some who take 
him as their foundation : — 1st, They that build on the sure 
foundation know Christ ; 2d, They who take Christ as their 
foundation love Christ ; 3d, They that build on this founda- 
tion have confidence in Christ. No wise builder will begin 
unless he has confidence in his foundation, and so have they 
that build on Christ. 4th, They that build on this founda- 
tion are they that are ready to part with all for Christ. I 
mean literally what I say — no metaphor. Observe the con- 
duct of Paul when about to go to Jerusalem. When the 
brethren endeavoured to pursuade him not to go, and began 
to weepi mark his answer — ^^ What I mean ye to weep and to 
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break my heart ? I am ready, perfectly ready, not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem," &c. So I say that those 
who build on this foundation are ready to part with all foi; 
Christ. The gain of Christ is the loss of the world. If ye 
possess Christ ye possess not the world. If your inheritanoe is 
on earth you have none in heaven. There are some kings 
who will allow none of their subjects to hold proper^ in any 
other kingdom, and so is it with Christ. Christ, and he alone, 
must be their treasure — their portion — they must be satisfied 
with him alone ; and, being satisfied with him, they are pre- 
pared to part with all for his sake. ^ Good master, what shall 
I do to be saved f" ^' Go and sell all that thou hast," was the 
reply. ^^ Lo," said Peter, ^^ we have left all and followed thee." 
And though Christ's people have not actually left their worldly 
possessions, still — if need be — they h(Ad themselves in readi- 
ness to forsake all — £Either and mother, sister and brother, 
houses and lands, and so must all who build on Christ. If any 
here are not ready to do this they build on a false foundation. 
So it is wise to count the cost, for unless you forsake all you 
cannot be his disciples, and if, aftx^r you have begun to build, 
you give over, men will mock you by saying, ^^ This man began 
to build, but was not able to finish." Are you ready then, when 
need be, to part with all — health, wealth, proper^, and life, for 
Christ t He parted with his life for his people, and would not 
think their love worth having who would not part with their 
life for hun. 

It will be apparent, even finom this outline, that the sermon 
had been carefully studied in all its parts. We have, first, the 
general plan of procedure distinctly laid down, and the details 
following in regular and systematic order. Each socceaiiire 
division springs (torn and b compared or contrasted with the 
preceding, so as to keep the entire bearing of the text constantly 
before the minds of the audience. So fiu:, then, as construction 
is concerned the discourse was of great merit. It was ample, 
methodical, and so clear, that aU could follow the preacher dis- 
tinctly, and carry away with them a correct impression of his 
leading ideas. Nor were the details less perspicuous. The 
sentences were short, abrupt, and often suggested much more 
than was ezprened. The ideas were new, in form at least. It 
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was endent that the preacher had careftilly analysed the ma- 
teriak out of which he constmcted them, cast them into the 
emcibley and moulded them into forms of his own. He is one 
that cannot only think for himself, but think vigorously. He 
does not wander far in search of beautiful and rare materials, 
but seises ^ith a bold and somewhat rude grasp whatever 
comes within reach, and applies ii to his purpose with popular 
rioIL Nor is he at all timorous in expressing his ideas, and 
Ids statements admit of no appeal. He seems to look upon the 
Scriptures as a code of laws with concomitant rewards and 
ponishments expressly set down, and being an exponent of 
these laws, he will bend neither to the right nor left. He 
tieata the law categorically rather than circumstantially. He 
does not say, ^^ I view the law in this light," ^^ My opinion is 
this or that," but ^^ I tell you this is the law, and you have no 
rij^t to question it.'' His tribunal is not that of a civil court, 
but a court-martial. The criminal is brought forth, the crime 
k stated in a very few words, sentence is pronounced, and 
immediately after the volley is heard that sets all to rest. He 
is a rigid disciplinarian — aUows no escape — shows no mercy — 
but metes out the full measure of the law to all those who obey 
not the gospeL According to his views, we have a very 
limited number of Christians, either lay or clerical. 

Like some preachers of celebrity, of the same denomination, 
lir Alexander's ministrations show few oratorical graces. He 
is not, as the term is generally understood, a fluent speaker, 
jet he speaks with much animation. The very bluntness of 
his nttennce, and the somewhat awkward style of his gestures, 
command attention. He is evidently not a member of the 
anti-sniiff association, and this circumstance in no way improves 
his vmce. The giving up of this practice would certainly be 
no great sacrifice in one whose views are so austere ; yet it 
woaM be something in favour of the cause of Christianity, as 
it would make his pulpit labours more agreeable to his hearers. 
In person he u above the ordinary stature, and of spare habit. 
He has a well-developed forehead, forcibly exhibited by the 
large masses of black hair which swell out to a considerable 
extent on either side. His complexion is pale, with an expres- 
sion of features which indicates much firmness — I-caie-not- 
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what-the-world-says expression. His appearance in the pulpit 
is commanding, and were he ambitious to make a little stir in 
the world he might easily make himself the leader of an host 
eager to believe and act in accordance with his will. 

Mr Alexander occasionally appears before the world in print. 
His published sermons are characterised by the same peculi- 
arities as that we have just been commenting on — the same 
vigorous, go-a-head, knock-down style. In one published by 
him in the year 1841, when the anti-voluntary crusade was in 
its zenith, we find him a sturdy defender of the kirk. As a 
specimen of his manner of dealing with an opponent, we 
extract the following, in which the voluntary principle is 
assailed : — ^^ And in the upholding of the Christian tenet, she 
hath of late maintained a glorious struggle — having overcome 
all her opponents, and driven them triumphantly from the 
field of battle. And now the opposite principle — the principle 
commonly called the voluntary principle — the principle that 
rulers and legislators as such have no business with Christ, this 
principle, I say, about a year or two ago fell sick and died a 
natural death. Its shroud was put on, its coffin was made, its 
grave was dug, its fimeral dirge was sung ; and now nothing 
remains of it in our land but simply its monument, having this 
inscription, 'Here lie the mortal remains of the voluntary 
principle — the principle, namely, that Christ has no business 
with the state, and the state no business with Christ.' And 
God in his mercy grant that it may never again hold up its 
deformed head, but may sleep in the grave of everiasting 
oblivion, to rise no more till the general resurrection ; when if 
it do rise, it shall rise only to be dragged forth to judgment — 
to be found guilty, and to be condemned with the devil and 
his angels.'* It will no doubt appear to many somewhat 
strange that he himself became a disciple of this terrible mon- 
ster, or something, at least, practically, very like it. But the 
best of men have occasionaUy modified their views ; and ^fr 
Alexander, in this respect, is only like many others. A little 
farther on we find him stating : — '^ Moreover, in speaking as I 
have done, you are not to suppose that I wbh to impress yoa 
with the idea that our church is a perfect church. No ; a 
perfect church she is not ; and if any man think that he ought 
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to dissent from her oommiimon because she is not perfect, then 
he would need to go to heaven, for there, and there alone is the 
perfect church to be found.'^ Mr A. has dissented from her, 
and has not yet gone to heaven, and we trust will yet remain 
many years even in an imperfect church on earth. Jlegard- 
ing patronage he says — ^^ Patronage of late years has been 
weakened, hath been wounded ; and yesiv after year it is wax- 
ing feebler and feebler. It is not a plant, and no man dare 
say that it is a plant, of our heavenly Fathei^s planting, and 
therefore soon must it go the way of all living. And though 
even now it be making a desperate struggle for its existence, 
still that is just what might be expected : for even as monsters 
make itrcmger efforts before they die than they can do when 
they are in full health, so the monster patronage is at this 
moment, in prospect of its dissolution, striving with all its 
might to avert its fate and to recover former absolute sway 
and unlimited and uncontrolled dominion. But its striving is 
in vain, for there are in our church a noble band of faithful 
and goodly men who under God have doomed it to destruction ; 
and when once its last breath had been drawn, then shall the 
church of our &thers rejoice and be gkd — yea she shall dap 
her hands and sing aloud for joy.'' This extract shows that 
there is some danger in these latter days in attempting the 
character of a prophet. He mistook an instance of temporary 
excitement for a death struggle, for the ^^ monster^' not only 
lives but appears constitutionally as robust as the kirk itself. 

This bold dashing style awakens attention, and oflen does 
£Dod« It indicates a strong honest conviction on the part of 
the speaker, and if it occasionally produces seeming anomolies 
it also arouses thought and challenges investigation. 

Mr Alexander is a native of Fowlis Easter, in the Carse of 
Gowrie. He was educated at the University of St Andrew's, 
and was licensed by the Presbytery of Dundee. He was as- 
sistant to Mr Macnaughtan, late of the High Church of Paisley, 
for nearly a year. From Paisley he was translated to Dun- 
iocher, where he has been about twelve years ministering to 
Ids present charge^ within and without the Establishment. 

jAirrABT &» ISM. 
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EEV. JOHN EDMOND, 

DSNinrLOANHXAD. 

It is to be regretted that the Christian minister's text book 
forms so fineqoentlj a contrast with his instructions. That 
text book is inll of God, bnt the lessons fiNun it are full of 
man. The Bible teems with fiurts, the teachings with theory* 
The former is fuU of variety, the latter of sameness. The 
Scriptures are characterised for yivacity, the sermon for dul* 
ness. They sparkle with the most dazading imageiy, sermons 
are loaded with dry, doctrinal discussions, seldom relieved with 
a solitary figure. The Bible brings Ood near to man, as the 
Ood of creation and providence, as well as the Author of sal- 
vation ; but many preach as if the Author of salvation bore 
no relation to external nature, and had no control over the 
visible universe. The Bible, moreover, teaches the sublimeit 
facts in the simplest form ; the preacher loads the simplest fad 
with empty verbiage. The Scriptures challenge competition 
for elegance and beauty ; many sermons, for clumsiness and 
slovenliness. How often are the most brilliant passages se* 
lected as the subject of discourses remariuiUe only for their 
tediousness and forbidding coldness I If a fact is chosen it is 
only to obtain a place in a favourite theory, and if a figure b 
selected it is speedily buried among cumbrous and unprofitable 
doctrines. Even diose who can do justice to a plain state- 
ment of the Bible oflen break down when they approadi the 
rich drapery in which the Scriptures present die most impoc^ 
tant truths. They may speak of wisdom, power, and hoUim 
as doctrines in the abstract ; but that wisdom they cannot 
ck)se in the visible creation ; that power has no expressioii in 
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tiie sanoanding uniTerse, and that holiuess is only seen in the 
distance as something unapproachable and incommunicable. 
Such can speak of Christ as a Divine beings as the man Christ 
JesQSy or as the Judge of the world ; but nine-tenths said of 
him in Scripture is meaningless, because presented in figures 
which they are too dull to appreciate or too indolent to con- 
template. The Bible makes creation vocal of Christ. In it 
the heavens declare his gloiy, the firmament his handy work. 
In the tempest and storm it makes his voice, ^^ Peace, be still!" 
be heard. In the calm and in the sunshine he is nigh. In the 
fidds and by the running brooks he still whisper^in accents of 
kindness. Eveiy object of beauty and of utility is made to 
speak of him who came into the world to save. Every relation 
ef life is rendered sacred by his holy life in Judea, and even 
death itself is divested of its terrors, because the Bible makes 
him near. Among the few preachers who fairly attempt to 
make the entire revelation of God the subject of their minis- 
tntions he unquestionably obtains a place who is the subject 
of our present dLetch. If he selects a feet, such as the resur- 
leetioii of Christ, none can reason with more cogency and 
deamess ; if he selects a doctrine he presents it, not so much 
as the part of some human system of faith, as the teaching of 
ike wQfd of Ood; and if he chooses a figurative text, instead of 
rsdncing it to fects he sustains the figure throughout his difr- 
coane^ and makes his illustrations bear some resemblance to 
the nibjeet of discussion. At present he is delivering a course 
of leetnes on Christ's Character and Titles, under a somewhat 
novel arrangement He selects his text alphabetically, taking 
each letter in order, and that letter commences the word ex- 
pressive of the aspect in which Christ is to be presented. His 
last lectore, for instance, happened to be on the letter D, and 
he choae for his text ^^Dayspring,^ finom the first chapter of 
Luke — ^ Through the tender mercies of our God, whereby the 
D ajspfin g finom on hi^ hath visited us." Most preachers 
woohi have satisfied their ingenuity by making such a text a 
motto, but not so this preacher. He discusses it and every 
other figure, however sublime, in a textual manner, and in this 
case at least the discourse scarcely fell below the majesty and 
beauty of the figure. He had four leading ideas, and each of 
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these was expressed by a word beginning with tlie letter D. 
It is to be particolarly observed that there was no talk of the 
significant letter. It was never even mentioned as the letter 
of the evening, bat the auditors, being aware of the order, 
at once recognised it, and it certainly did considerably aid the 
memcNry. At all events we now write from memory, and weeks 
have elapsed since we heard the discourse. On the Dayspring, 
he said : — 1st, Christ's coming dispels the soul's ignorance ; 2d, 
Destroys the soul's corruption; 3d, Drives away the soul's sor- 
rows; 4th, Directs the soul's energies. On the first head, the 
dissipation of the darkness of night, the preacher showed that 
darkness, in Scripture, is the fi^Bquent emblem of ignorance ; 
indeed the terms are interchangeable and synonymous. Ho 
then drew a very striking analogy between the effects of the 
dawn of the day in the natural worki and the dawn of the 
Dayspring in the human souL Of course he first decided the 
question that the ^^ Dayspring from on high" is the Saviour, 
giving strong reasons in favour of his decision. He then pre- 
sented a most striking picture of the children of the night and 
of darkness. He admitted that they were not in total dark- 
ness, but had some glimmerings of natural light. The light 
of conscience — the candle of the Lord — remained still, but 
dimly. The pale orbs of science and philosophy shed some 
light on their dreary path. As natural ni^ht has its moon 
and stars so also has the night of natural ignorance the glim- 
merings of conscience^— the reflection of the Sun of righteous- 
ness. As natural night has its artificial lights so also the 
oight of spiritual death. In night, however, the nature, the 
rdation, the proportions and beauty of objects are not seen, nor 
do the children of the night and of darkness form any con- 
ception of the nature, proportion, and beauty of spiritual 
objects. The preacher here, in very neat and eloquent language, 
depicted the sorrows of the spiritual night, and showed how all 
its shadows and sorrows flee away before the rising of the 
glorious Sun. He spoke of nature phik>sophically and scien* 
tifically as well as popularly. Science, in his hand, served the 
noblest of purposes. It was more than tlie handmaid of 
religion — it was auxiliary in revealing the glories of Him 
nhom sun and stan, plants and flowers, at once obey and 
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emblem. Such a mode of teaching has more than mere 
textualitj to recommend it. The Saviour himself thus taught. 
The crowds that surrounded him began to learn the beauties of 
the flowers and grass of the field, which to them had hitherto 
been meaningless. He taught them that his Father in heaven 
doChes the lily in its beautiful hues as well as makes the sun 
to rise. The heavens above and the earth under their feet 
became full of sights and sounds redolent of the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator. Nor are the multitudes now 
anj more than then insensible to the charms of such teaching. 
We compare not any human teacher with Him who spoke as 
DO other did, we would merely speak of the characteristics of 
his teaching, when we say that the more faithfully any teacher 
imitates his mode of teaching the more successful as well as 
the more popular will he be. The preaching of the subject of 
our sketch has already awakened a very palpable interest in 
that locality. On the evening of these lectures, which are the 
diief exemplifications of the manner of teaching we refer to, 
the whole country side apj)ears to be moved, and no one seems 
to think the Sabbath desecrated by the conveyances of all sorts 
employed in carrying people from neighbouring towns to 
attend these lectures. The spectacle is one but too seldom 
seen. Most country sides are undisturbed by the mani- 
fettations of ministerial talent and ingenuity. They who 
ouglit to have their imagination fired and their hearts warmed 
by the magnificence and loveliness of natural scen^ are often 
stnpid as their domestic animals and dull as the authcn:^ of 
systematic divinity. 

The occasion on which the lecture, of which we have given 
the outline, was on a Sabbath evening — a Sabbath evening in 
the country. Shortly after six o'clock the noise of carts, 
gigS| and carriages of every possible sort gave warning of the 
hour of evening service. A more interesting spectacle than 
the gathering of a country evening congregation is scarcely 
oonceivable. Young and old fi:t)m all quarters are seen mov- 
ing to the place of the holy. The better sorts drive in con- 
veyances of all kinds, from a cart upwards to a carriage. On . 
this occasion some dozen conveyances arrived from Falkirk, 
Denny, and other neighbouring towns. At the hour of meet- 
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ing the church was comfortably fiDed, and gas being nnknown 
in that place, some dozens of candles illuminated the house 
with ^^ a dim religious light.'' It is evident that our preacher 
possesses an excellent memoiy. Though his evening discourse, 
as we have seen, was of the most difficult order to sustain, he 
had no notes, and seldom indeed did he give any symptom of 
hesitation. It is to be specially observed that there was no 
loose declamation such as any popular orator can produce on 
the spur of the moment, but the composition was most condse 
and elegant. Throughout all his divisions and subdivisions he 
steered his way with unhesitating certainty and full confidence 
—recalling, and probably creating the elegant drapery of an 
ambitious and elegant diction. His taste, too, is evidently 
unexceptionable. It is well known that there is but a step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous, but our preacher sua* 
tained a uniform high excellence, without for once merging 
into anything of objectionable taste. His figures were lofty, 
but pure, and often magnificent. He knows how far to cany 
out a figure, and where to stop. His dsaicjf vivid and varied 
as it is, pays due deference to truth. It was alike fic^ee of ex- 
travagance as it was of mixture. The natural scenery was 
presented as such, while moral and spiritual phenomena re- 
tained their ethereal character. It is evident, moreover, that 
figurative subjects are congenial to his mind. He can explain 
and reason as well as others, but he can illustrate and enibroa 
still better. His judgment may not be more unerring or pr> 
found than that of the majority of preachers, but his fimcj 
and taste and manner are greatly superior. He may not 
equal his respected senior in office for administrative wisdom — 
for a keen knowledge of men and manners— for a diseriminai* 
ing shrewdness, and for an uno£fending firmness ; but he will 
be superior for brilliancy and versatility of talent — as an un- 
wearied persevering student, and as a popular and impressiTe 
orator. He may not at the celebration of his jubilee services 
(and may he live to enjoy them) be able to Iwjk back on half 
a century without a quarrel with any of his people or a sinj^ 
evil wisher in the country, but he will be able, we have no 
doubt, to review a bright and brighter career, and a grateAil and 
intelligent people around him. The senior pastoi^s pw^gro as has 
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been as that of the shimDg light — shining more and more till 
it now ^>proache8 perfect day. His will be that of the blazing 
oomet, not wandering in unknown and untrodden regions, bnt 
in dear and intelligible paths which oomparatiyely few are 
aUe to tread. His will be a bright and burning career in the 
higher walks of a sublime theology. 

Mr Edmond is a native of the parish of Balfroui and was 
brofught up under the Eev. Mr Thomson, Hohn-of-Balfron, 
the Secession minister of that church, which is one of the old- 
est congregations in the body. He was afterwards educated 
in Glasgow. He was ordained as assistant and successor to 
the Bev. Dr Stark in 1845, and has ministered there with 
much acceptance since. He looks much older than he is — ^for 
he is still quite a young man — his hair having almost all fallen 
o£ His features are small and regular and his countenance 
pleasant. Several attempts have been made to remove him to 
our dty, but he sticks, seemingly resolutdy, to hb present 
diaige, though his income is by no means so large as it would 
be in Glasgow. Still one can scarcely wish to remove him 
fiom a sphere of labour where he is so acceptable and usefuL 
Mr Edmond is very much respected in Dennyloanhead, and 
few young preachers have attained so wide popularity. When 
he preaches in Glasgow crowds flock to hear him, and all are 
dd^hted with the ease and elegance of his manner and the 
ezoeDenoe of his matter. Despite his attachment to his present 
congregation, we cannot see how he can refuse the repeated 
invitations of the East Begent Place Church, as the prosperity, 
if not the existence, of the congregation depends on his accep- 
tance. There can be no doubt but, were he in Glasgow, that 
chuzch would soon be as well filled as it was in the best days 
of the lamented Dr Heugh. The attachment between this 
co n gregation and Mr Edmond is of long standing — dating as 
&r back as Dr Hough's time, and subsequent events have 
only strengthened that attachment. 

OovoUE S7, 1S49. 

[Since the above was written he has been removed to East 
Begent Flaoe Church, Glasgow, and his stated and occasional 
kboiUB are exceedingly popular. — ^Ed.] 
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tBVlNE. 

Ak intelligent trareller carries with him sources of enjojrment 
to which the ignorant is a stranger. In sweeping along the 
Ayrshire line the ill-informed man sees nothing but a 8acoe0* 
aion of heights and hollows — green fields and shining lakes — 
deserts and villages — sunshine and shower. The person whose 
mind is stored with his country's annals, and whose heart is 
ihoved and melted by the faiir things and the lovely of nature 
and literature and science, enjoys a second sight. As he ap« 
preaches, for instance, the ^^ ancient burgh" of Irvine associa- 
tions, literary, historical, poetical, and religions press on his 
attention. He sees more than the watch fires which gleam at 
every coal pit ; he hears more than the screech of the sea birds 
beyond the ponderous sand bank. Scenes brighter than the 
landscape glistening in the sun present themselves to his fancy, 
and influences more subtle and certain than the winged light- 
ning attract his notice. He nears the place where ethereal 
genius has flashed out to illume the world, and where sanctified 
genius arose to shed a lustre over the song and minstrelsy of 
Scotland and of Europe. To begin with the less lustrous 
orbs which there arose. Gait, is seen with keen glance pene- 
trating the secrets of society and revealing them to the workL 
Bums for a considerable time dwelt there, and fiK>m him the 
scintillations of genius flashed forth. But the man who has 
written immortality on every part of his native town, and 
whose sweet lines have cheered its every dwelling and many 
besides, is James Montgomery the Christian philosopher and 
poet. The place where these stars appeared is unattractive 
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Enough to the eye which sees nothing but the palpable and 
materiaL The dwelling which gave lifr M. birth has not even 
the honour of docnpving a front row in the miambitioas street 
— It 18 readied by a lime, and it h occupied with Ae nnpoeti- 
'cal fhrnkure of looms and their tfccdmpanimeuts, but that same 
dwelling was the cradle of ^nius, and from it has emanated 
«n influence felt wherever the English language is known, and 
which begind to drcnlate in many tongues. The fact that 
Irvine is the birth place of James Montgomery invests the town 
with imperidiable grandeur. In its neighbcyurhood dwells one 
^ the oldest and trdy noUe families of Scotland — a fkmily the 
present lepreimtatives of ^ich reflect honour on bobility and 
ym man, and it is sonfething th^t Irvine is honoured with such 
patrooagei and is located nea^ such excellence. In Irvine 
Itself there dwell not a few of the excellent of the earth. Its 
magislrales and minbters confefT dignity on their oflice, and 
many of its humbler d WeHers occupy a high place in the iscale of 
rrii^oiis and moral worth. But while we honourably men- 
tion these they must take a low place when Jameb Mont- 
'gomery is named. They betterthe town — he has thrown over 
tl the spell of genius, and hallowed it ^th his immortal strains. 
Thqr do much to digmfy and sweeten domestic ISTe — ^he hais 
taa^ tboosands of families their duQr and theit* dignity as 
hein of Qad^ And aid^ them to utter the ^ soul's sincere 
derire." Who can calculate the power which during a long 
iifedme he haft ezettted over the minds and morals and religion 
of Us conntry t At ibia moment his hymns are sung on the 
Inmuog jdahisof India and dn Greenland's icy mountain^ 
^ Earth rolls his rapturous hosannahs round." He has done 
much to link men of diflferent tongues and <^1itaies togetheri 
tand to link them all to Grod. The coi^ of love have been 
stretched finrth from his hnmUe home till thev have bound 
together a large portion of man in holy concord and feeling 
tand comfort. ^^ These bands of a man" present themselves to 
the minds of the devout as they visit the s^ where our great- 
est TeKgious poet first drew breath, and commenced a career 
wfaidi has so deejdy and beneficially influenced the history of 
man. Such feelings were heightened on Sabbath last by a 

Tisit to the Parish Church of Irvine. We know not whether 
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of m ten, it it eatuBlj dennble that it» 
beitetad. Ob tkb oocaMo the 
of the odfjiDal leftvenoe of die 
tJbt. N i il h f g dki he anr ehtthtt he matd it in its primaiy or 
jn an eoooBBodated WButty hst p rocee ded et onoe to fcimd os 
it, or to ■^•*'^ to it, the enh ie c t of vdicioiis indecinon* The 
CBBooQiBe^ thon, wss not textoel • hoty novortoetaMf it wee 
divided and snbdiTided » as to compctehead the snlgect in al 
its beerinffk Thrf natw^i pw^yl fPf^ i r ft ^ f if y af*d fwff w i wi Kfis 
of religions indecision were the kading diTisieBSy and were at 
once logkaUy and philoeophicaDy arranged. The fint, or the 
nature of indedsiony was popnlarij QKistratedy but its oljectife 
aspects were more prominently treated than its sok^ectiTe 
principles. Undecided condoct was expoeedi while little was 
said of an undecided state of heart, of feelings and prindpla 
The censes of indecision were not so happy as they might have 
been. The generic causes are the absence of the lo¥e of Ghid, 
imion with Christ, and the indwelling of the Spirit. Thecausee 
mentioned were special, and might have been multi|died to 
any extent. Pride, ignorance, sloth, moral cowardice, and 
love of the world, have their efiect in deterring men ; but se 
also have their qpposites. Aflfected humility, assumed super 
riority of knowledge^ bravado, dc, operate se as te prevent 
decision. But though the discourse mig^t be assttled in 
particulars, it was, nevertheless, one calculated to be very 
fq|. Fidelity, earnestness, and unction, amfdy compensated 
for minor defects in the outline. Many of the preachei''s 
statements were most important, and couched in eloquent and 
popular phraseology. The afternoon's discourse was grea% 
SU|H*rior ill ))uint of completeness, vigour, and accuracy of 
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thought and expression. The introduction was an admirable 
specimen of pulpit eloquence. It was apt, eloquent, philoso- 
phical, and suggestive. It appeared, from the discourse, that 
the preacher has had several discourses on the Adamic cove- 
nant, and that the discourse in question was one of the series. 
After the doom of man, or the two-fold death, had been de- 
scribed in graphic and highly-eloquent language, had he, 
befinre ckaing given his audience a glimpse of the path of life, 
the termination might have been still more impressive and 
QsefbL The discourses were, all in all, greatly above an 
avenge of pulpit ministrations, both in matter and delivery, 
and the congregation accustomed to such honest, fidthful, and 
vigofDoa preaching has much to answer for. 

Mr Browne is one of the most fluent preachers of his time. 
The discourses, of which we have given an outline, were deli- 
vered without the aid of notes. The preacher leans forward 
over the Bible, and keeps his eye on his audience, while he 
pours forth from the ample stores of a well-furnished mind a 
flood of impassioned oratory. If he hesitates it is not for lack 
of words, but on account of a conflict of them. Of language 
he has such a command that the difficulty is not in flnding 
words to express his ideas, but in selecting the best of various 
comUnations which are all ofiering their services. Sometimes, 
indeed, there is a tendency to diffiiseness, which the use of 
notes might restrain, but the preacher is one of the few who 
probably would be more hindered than helped by using a 
vannsoript. His mind is evidently highly imaguiative and 
poeticaL Common ideas thrown into his mind assume new 
and beautifrd forms. Thoughts which would fall from the 
lips of dull preachers in leaden monotony proceed from him 
qwrkling and radiant. Whether he possesses that subtle 
intuition which penetrates the recondite and abstruse, and 
reveals their relations and character — whether he has patience 
for a lengthened and searching analysis — whether he has grasp 
of mind to master the philosophical and profound — whether he 
can conduct an argument with mathematical skill and cer- 
tainty, the above discourses offered no opportunity of deter- 
mining. They did prove, however, that the mind of the 
preacher is versatile and energetic — that his imagination is rich 
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and vivid — ^that be baa a hncy which delights to revel in the 
regions of the beantifiily and which invests, in the most goi^ge- 
oos drapery^ every subject which it touches. His manner is 
still superior to his matter. He possesses apparent a great 
amount of self-possession and confidence. His action is graoe^ 
ful, animated, and completely naturaL When he commences 
bis body remains for a time in comparative inaction ; but as he 
proceeds he stands more erect, and raises first his right hand, 
and, by and by, both give expression totheuxgem^ and pathos 
of his appeals. His personal appearance is attractive, ud fin- 
vourable to oratorical di^lay. He is tall, and thin, and has a 
firesh and youthful appearance. His voice is sharp and dear, 
and quite audible throughout the large edifice. The only que^ 
tion regarding it is whether the large house has not induced 
him to pitch it on a key somewhat higher than that which he 
could employ with best eflfect. There is, however, almost no 
appearance of straining of it, and it is often highly musical and 
pleasant His pronunciation is, on the whole^ correct, and his 
style is popular, nervous, and pure. As an attractive preacher 
he has few equals. In the three fields of labour which he has 
already prosecuted he speedily acquired extensive fiivour am<mg 
all classes. Many not belonging to the Established Church 
anxiously improve every opportunity of listening to his eloquent 
discourses. It Ib sajring much in Ids fiivour that the fiunily of 
Eglinton Castle, though of a diffisrent creed, generaUy avail 
themselves of his ministrations ; and many of less name of 
other sects may be seen seated here and there among his audi- 
tors. On the occasions mentioned his first prayer appeared to 
us formal and cold, but the one before the afternoon discourse 
was all that could be desired. It was evangelical and devout, 
and a deep earnestness and unction characterised it. 

Mr Browne, we understand, is a native of Glasgow, and there 
prosecuted his classical studies. He attended the gown classes 
in our University, and took the degree of B. A. He studied 
theology in Edinburgh. In 1841 he was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton, and became assistant in Kilmaurv. In 
1843 he was presented to the Parliamentary Church, Newton- 
on- Ayr, and was there exceedingly popular. In October, 1844, 
he was presented by the Eariof Eglhiton to his present diaige ; 
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tmt the peqple of Newton-on-Ayr objecting to the translationi 
the case was nltunately appealed to the Synodi against the 
Presbyteiy of Ayr^ which decreed he should remain in Ayr. 
The appeal was ultimately departed from ; but it was not till 
January, 1845, that he was inducted into his present chaige. 
In Irvine^ as in other places, he is very much admired as a 
preacher; and though there are more churches in Irvine than 
in moat towns of the same population, he has a very laige con- 
gragati0n. On Sabbath last there would be from 1000 to 1200 
peoj^ present. The church is veiy large ; and during the 
eadier part of the ministry of Dr Wilson, now of Stirling^ it 
waa well filled. Comparatively few left at the disruption ; and 
jet there are two Free Churches in Irvine. 

IS, ISM. 
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REV. JAMES MUNRO, 

FBEB CHURCH^ BtTTHEBOLEif* 

There is A ttiaidm prevalent in socieQr, which emanated tram) 
or at least was vivified and sent forth to the world by, Thomas 
Carlyle, as being a great atoning principle for nnconsdons 
error, namely, ^ Be earnest/' If this test be applied to the 
Free Church she will be foand in all respects worthy — so 
worthy that even Carlyle himself could scarcely find in her 
one single sham. During the seven years of her existence she 
has well nigh doiibled the Church of Scotland — ^that is, she has 
built a church, a school, and a nians^ in almost every parish ; 
and if she be not legdly the Chtirch of Scotland, she is th^ 
Church of Scotland fireed 6rom the leading strings of the State^ 
and is the greatest instance of the efficiency of voluntaryism 
that can possibly be adduced. Her career has been very 
difierent fiom that of other ofishoots from the Kirk. They had 
to creep from small beginnings to their various degrees of im- 
portance by slow and gradual progress, like the human body 
firom in&ncy to maturity — but she, like the first pair, was of 
full stature as soon as she came into existencie. She had her 
score of synods, tad fourscore presbyteries, and her mission*^ 
aries in various quarters of the globe ; and, what was of equal 
importance, she had the means to set the whole machinery 
agoing. By the energy of her ministers and members she lum 
succeeded not only in supporting her dignity, but also in con* 
solidating her scheme, so that she cannot easily be shaken. The 
Quoad Sacra defeat did not occasion her even temporary 
embarassment — for no sooner was the result known than hands 
were at work ; and as soon as stones and lime can be fashioned 
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into chorchesy the loss will be supplied by an equal number 
in all respects superior to the old. She will thus, through all 
coming time, be an eminent example of what can be accom- 
plished by earnestness and well-directed energy. It is true— 
and thanks to the enlightenment of the age — she has had few 
difficulties to encounter in the way of persecution. There have 
been no faggots, no bayonets, no fleeing to the mountains nor 
hiding in caves for conscience' sake. She differed in opinion 
iBnom the powers that be; but these powers respected her right, 
and she has been allowed to work her way in peace and secu- 
rity none daring to make her afraid. 

On Sabbath last the new Free Church of Rutherglen was 
thrown open for public worship. The original place of meet- 
ing was one of the Quoad Sacra churches, but, being deprived 
of it, the one we have mentioned has since been erected ; and 
under these circumstances the forenoon discourse was preached. 
In the afternoon the pastor, whose name is given above, ap- 
peared in the pulpit, and gave out as the subject for praise part 
of the 122d Psalm. This being concluded, a suitable prayer 
was oflbred, and, after a portion of Scripture was read and a 
second Psalm sung, the preacher announced his text. Psalm 
dL 16, ^ When the Lord shall build up Zion he shall appear 
in his glory." The introductory remarks had reference to the 
lilenl meaning of the text — that the Zion here spoken of was 
the Church ; this was proven by various passages of Scripture, 
and then he proceeded with the illustration under the three 
fidlowing heads : — 1st, The building here spoken of; 2d, The 
builder; 3d, The manifestation of himseU^ according to his 
word. These particulars were illustrated at length. 

The text was chosen with a view to this particular occasion ; 
and, as was to be expected, was practical throughout. Its pre- 
dominating features were the elucidation of the real character 
of a diurch, and the resemblance that exists between the literal 
and spiritual Zion. Such an occasion might have furnished 
some ministers with an opportunity to say many fine and sweet 
things in regard to the beautiful erections, liberality, efficient, 
Ac, of the Free Church, which might have proved gratifying 
to the congregation, but the preacher seemed to have no inten- 

tioo to flatter. He took advantage of the circumstance to 

p 
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point ont the real nature of Christianity as consisting not in 
chnrcfaesy nor in party distinctions, bnt in a Divine principle 
operating on the mind of each individual. Towards this end the 
text was apprc^riate. Many of the parallels between the literal 
and spiritoal Zion were strOung, and applied to individuals in 
a manner that coold not fSul to produce salutary effects. The 
preacher is (me of a dass to be found more particularly in the 
Free Church, who seem to disregard the graces of speech and 
elocution — ^who appear to disguise their learning, and are attrac- 
tive by the fimiiliarity of their manner, by abruptness, and by 
strong practical observations. This gives the appearance of 
originaKty to their ideas, even when these ideas are common. 
Scholastic refinement, when it becomes general, becomes also 
monot(mous. Dr Johnson's well known simile in regard to 
Pope— -^ A level lawn shavoi by the scythe, and smoothed by 
the roller^ — could not apply in their case, nor, in tatctf would it 
to the most popular and most talented literature of the present 
day. The days have passed when authors were measured by 
the beauty of their sentences ; and what are now chiefly re- 
garded are the ideas they contain. A level and richly-cuki- 
vated country, partitioned into fields and parks, is highly at- 
tractive at first view to the traveller, but he soon gets tired, and 
longs for a sight of rude, unadorned nature. And there can be 
but little doubt that, for similar reasons, many an original 
thinker has a small and drowsy audience. In making these 
remarks we do not mean to undervalue in the smallest the class 
under oonsidoration. They are generally perscMis of great 
natural ability ; and the fact that they can present the truths 
of the gospel to their hearers in an attractive light is the best 
proof that can be given of the force of their intellect. But to 
return to the subject of our sketch. His personal appearance 
is good. The large forehead, rising high above spare and firmly- 
set features, and expanding till its fcurm is lost in an extensive 
mass of curling brown locks, is peculiarly suggestive of the 
orator, and of superior intellect, and excites the expectation of 
the audience to a high pitch ; but when he begins to speak ex- 
pectations take a difierent direction. His voice is low and 
apparently feeble, while the features work and twist as if .the 
speaker was making strong internal efibrts to make himself 
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•ndible, and he proceeds a considerable way before there is me- 
dication of much to communicate) or physical power to render 
it eflbctave. His manner and matter gradually improve* A 
degree of timidity, which at first is observable, vanishes — ^he 
moves about from side to side — ^hb words become more 
measured and distinct, and at length he is all animation. Nor 
is this animation mere physical energy — it is the animation of 
the feelings. If he speaks of love, affection and tenderness beam 
fimn his countenance and vibrate in his tones ; if he tenders 
counsel he does it firmly and earnestly ; if he reproves, his eyes 
^ara^ Us voice is raised to a high pitch, and his countenance 
•flsomes a severe and stem aspect His transitions from one 
extreme to another are raptc^ and often violent. Now he 
bursts almost into a shout, and immediately after his tones are 
m low and his utterance so rapid that it is with some difficulty 
tlie bearer can follow him distinctly. This is the most faulty 
fdiaae of his manner, for although it keeps the eyes directed 
towards him, the current of his ideas are often disturbed, and, 
consequently, what is gained on the one hand is lost on the 
other. Nor can we say that his manner is entirely fi:ee, fix>m 
«n appearance at least, (ji something like a£kctation. We do 
not say that it is affectation, but the impression made on the 
heaier^s mind is of such a nature, and tends to deprive^ to some 
degree^ the discourse of that sacred dignity which ought to 
pervade all pulpit prdections. There are also occasional ex- 
pfevions which are more striking than dignified — for instance, 
^ God wiU bum up your title deeds." However these defects 
are but slight, and can easily be excused when accompanied, 
•i they ars) with so mudi tiiat is excdlent. Many brilliant 
paMages of sterling value were interspersed throughout, which 
spoke not only of superior mind, but also of ardent poetical 
sympathy with the grand and beautiful in external nature. 
Such were expressed in a few words — ^but they were burning 
words, lighting up long vistas for the mind to wander in ; and 
what is more important dian all, an unusual degree of earnest- 
ness for the spiritual welfare of mankind seemed to be the basis 
both of the defects and beauties of the discourse. His manner 
occasions him much bodily exertion of a peculiarly exhausting 
Datore ; and, for his own sake, he ought to subdue it a little. 
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The church as indicated above was opened on Sabbath* 
The Bev. Dr Bogg, of Newington, preached in the forenoon ; 
the Bev. Mr Monro, in the afternoon ; and the Bev. Dr Mil- 
ler, of Glasgow, in the evening. The attendance at the earlier 
diets was abont a thousand, and in the evening fnlly eleven 
hundred. The collection, which is to assist in defraying the 
expense of the edifice and of the adjacent manse^ was liberal, 
amounting to £172, to which was added a gold chain, valued 
at from £8 to £10. Our readers are aware that Butherglen 
congregation was under the necessity of erecting a new place 
of worship, in consequence of the late decision in the Quoad 
Sacra churches case, and we are glad to be able to state that 
their erections in that direction have been exceedinglj 
creditable. 

The church, which is the design of Mr Charles Wilson, 
architect, is in the early English Gothic style, principally that 
prevalent during the 13th century. It is singularly elegant, 
luid does much credit to the taste and skill of the architect. 
It is 64 feet in length by 50 feet in width, and accommodates 
upwards of 800 sitters. In the centre of the principal or en- 
trance front is placed the tower, having buttresses on each 
side, which rise to the base of the octagonal pinnacles sur- 
mounting the tower. Above the louvre windows is placed the 
clock surrounded by panelling, which adds much to the rich- 
ness of the effect. The whole is surmounted by an embattled 
parapet, with perforated panels crisped at top. The side com- 
partments of the church are plain, with angle buttresses and 
pinnacles. 

The interior is treated in harmony with the exterior. The 
stairs to the gallery meet in the tower, and the entrance from 
it to the church has an exceedingly imposing effect ; from the 
landing the whole of the interior can be seen in one view. 
The iron pillars under the gallery are carried up to support 
the roof. From these pillars spring arches, with highly orna- 
mental capitals and pendants next the walls. These arches 
are continued from the back wall round the whole of the 
church, forming a series of arches at the stone piers which 
support the tower. The ceiling is thus divided into three 
compartments ; the centre one is about 40 feet from the floor 
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and aidbedy having rib and ridge monldings^ with bosses at the 
int^vections. The side aisles are groined with rib mouldings 
and bosses. 

The front of the gallery is ornamented with crisped arches 
and drops. The design of the pulpit is exceedingly tasteful. 
The platform on each side is corbelled out from the wall, 
haying on the front an ornamental screen, consisting of pointed 
arches, supported by small pillars, — the whole painted dark 
oak. Beneath the church is fitted up an efficient apparatus 
for heating and ventilation. 

Beneath the very shadow of the church is built the manse. 
It is a neat little erection, containing about a dozen apart- 
ments. It consists of two stories, with a pointed gable pro- 
jecting in front, which gives variety and at the same time 
harmonizes it with the church. The walls are already com- 
pleted, and the internal arrangements are pretty far advanced. 
A short distance from this, and in a line with the church, a 
commodious and spacious two-storied school house has been 
boih — ^the upper story being designed for a female school, 
with a dwelling house for the teacher. There is also a roomy 
ooort yard or play ground attached to it, and is surrounded by 
a high walL The three structures have a most imposing ap- 
pearance, and greatly improve the aspect of the town. 

According to the Edinburgh Almanac, Mr Munro wa» 
ordained in 1836. 

9, 1S60. 
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UJilTKD PBSSBTTKKIAir CHUBGH, OKKKILLOAllUiO. 

Iir maldng one of Iob most eflect i re appeds Dr Chalmefi 
lAed where and what woald his andienoe be a hundred yean 
hence. The question led his hearen fbrwaid to the fiitare^ 
when their bones woold be ming^ with those of their ances- 
tors, and when their spirits woold haTe commenced a change- 
less eternity. A hundred yean ago is nearly as interesting as 
a hnndred yean hence, personal considerations excepted. There 
are localities, and events, and places, which conjnre np the de- 
parted, and present the generations which lie sleeping in the 
tomb engaged in the actiyities of life or the solemnities of 
religion. Who can enter soch a chnrch as that of the 
Presbyterian Chnrch of Grreenloaning without finding 
circled with a dond of witnesses, and listening to voices com* 
ing down bom heaven beckoning the worshippers to the house 
eternal in the heavens? At the door of that venerable edifice 
stands the identical stool into which the fineewiU ofierings of the 
people were thrown a centniy ago. The worms join with 
Father l^e in attempting to reduce it to dust, but it has 
stood till generations have fidlen, and now receives the ofiiarings 
of the great grand-children of those who first contributed of 
their substance to the service of that sanctuaiy. On entering, 
the pews still remain which those occupied who have been a 
century in another world. The rude inm whidi held the laver 
of baptism, and around which sat the fathen and mothers of 
former days, still remains. Lying near the pulpit is the simple 
stand which held the sandglass, wont, in ante-watch and dock 
days, to measure out time to the preacher. When the text 
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was being given ont the duty of the precentor was to turn the 
sandglass, and if the preacher did not dose his sermon before 
it ran down twice, which occupied an hour, the precentor, with 
great formality, put down his Psalm book over the glass. 
Some preachers, even in these enlightened days, would be none 
the worse of a similar hint. The table seats are still the same 
at which sat, with hearts glowing with sacred love, those who 
bmve long inherited the promises. The dust among which are 
placed the footboards, has been consecrated by the feet of many 
generations, and the entire edifice remains a monument of the 
past — a rebuke to the vanity and ambition of man, and a proof 
of the fidelity and kindness of Him to whose service it has 
long been consecrated. At about half-past eleven. Sabbath week, 
the congregation made their way to the place where prayer 
has been weekly made for a hundred years. The day was 
cold — ^winter^s snows mantled the face of the earth, and nature 
aeemed asleep. Yet the congregation assembled as usua], and 
the subject d our sketch commenced his wonted services. 

After the usual preliminaries he announced, for lecture, Acts 
viiL 3 to 5 inclusive. After glancing at the death of Stephen, 
which had been discussed in former lectures, he proceeded to 
wpeak of the chief agent in the persecution which followed the 
death of the martyr. He spoke of the conversion of Saul as a 
^landing memorial of the power of the gospel, and one of the 
chief triumphs of the truth. Had Caiaphas the high priest 
thrown aside his mitre and his official robes — had Pilate him- 
self bowed in submission to the King whom he had surren- 
dered to be crucified — ^the marvel had, indeed, been small, on 
several accounts, compared with the conversion of him who 
stood by the clothes of the martyred Stephen, and who went 
bom the martyr^s death to hale men and women to prison. He 
then proceeded to show the state of the Church subsequent to 
the death of Stephen, and the events which characterised the 
infimt church. The disciples scattered on the death of Stephen, 
went everywhere preaching the Word. Christ's command, to 
flee to another dty when persecuted in this, was obeyed. The 
effect was altogether different firom what Paul and his asso- 
ciates supposed. Gk)d thus brings good out of evil — makes the 
wrath of man to praise him — and restrains the remainder 
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thereof He concluded bj saying that we learn from the pas- 
sage under discussion, Ist, What is the great duty of the 
Christian ministry ? and, 2d, The obligation of men to receive 
Christ. Christ is preached, that Christ may be received. 

The lecture occupied about forty-five minutes, and was over 
about ten minutes to one. After prayer and praise the preacher 
gave out, as text, Luke xi. 2, ^^ Our Father who art in heaven.** 
He commenced by saying that the prayer was prescribed by 
Christ on two occasions. In the one case it is embodied in the 
sermon on the mount, and seemed to have been designed for 
the multitude. In the case before us it was delivered more 
pointedly to the disciples, who had thus addressed their Master, 
<< Lord teach us to pray.'' Their desire, as had been stated in 
a former discourse, was that they might be like their Saviour, 
who had often retired to pray. Prayer they saw to be a duty 
with which they wished to comply, and a privilege which they 
vrished to enjoy, and a preparative to the enjoyment of God 
here and hereafter. It is called the Lord's Prayer, in honour 
of its divine author. The prayer consists of eight parts. The 
first is introductory, the next six are petitions, and the last is 
an ascription of praise found in Matthew only. The introduc- 
tion will have our present attention. We shall consider, Ist, 
The name here given to God, ^^ Our Father f and, 2d, Con- 
sider our Father^s dwelling — in heaven. To aid our concep- 
tions of our Father in heaven let us consider the character and 
relations and conduct of an earthly father — never forgetting 
that earthly fiuhers are imperfect and sinful, and that our 
Father who is in heaven is absolutely and unchangeably per- 
fect. Our Saviour teaches us to regard God as the great 
Author of our existence. But for the good pleasure of His will 
we and all that the world contains had never been. There was 
a time when neither sun, nor moon, nor stars appeared ; when 
the mighty space through which our globe revolves was dark 
and void ; before the mountains were brought forth ; ere ever 
the earth and the world were formed. Again, there was a 
time when countless stars sparkled in the sky — when the son 
shone forth in new-bom splendour, and the moon shed badu 
his brightness, and the green earth smiled in light, and life^ 
and joy ; but throughout its wide extent no human creators 
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moved to ta8te the joj, and lead b j speech the new concert of 
praise which rose to the Creator. And from the speechless 
praise of these his works God might have remained infinitely 
blessed though he had never brought man into being. But 
God said, ^ Let ns make man in our image, after our likeness." 
8nch is the brief account in the Bible of the origin of man. 
The hct that God is the Fatherof the family of man was acknow- 
lodged even hj the heathens. Paul quoted to the Athenians 
one of their own poets in proof of this-^" We are his ofispring f 
and reasoned from this to show the absurdity of degrading their 
Maker into stocks and stones. We do homage to our fathers 
of the fleshy but neglect the Father of our spirits. Augustine 
said, that if a sculptor, after finishing his work, could inspire 
his statue with motion, sense, and reason, and give it under- 
Standing and speech, the first thing it would do would be to 
fidl down and adore its maker. God made the sun to shine^ 
and he shines — ^he made the beasts to be subject to man, and 
th^ bow down their necks to his will ; and shall man be the 
only creature that reftises to give homage to his Maker? But, 
2d, Christ teaches men to call God Father, because he provides 
for their wants. The preacher beautifully illustrated God's 
paternal care, from Christ's Sermon on the Mount — where the 
lilies of the field are mentioned as proof of the Divine care. 
8d, God is called Father, to teach men to approach him with 
confidence and affection. This was well illustrated by the 
confidence and affection placed on earthly parents. He said 
the term ^ father^ opens in every heart springs of tender affec- 
tion, streams of soflening influence. The Christian gets 
nearer God than the man who merely views Him wheeling his 
throne on rolling worlds — ^the former sees his exceeding grace 
and kindness manifested to him freely through Christ Jesus. 
n. Our Father's dwelling-place. (1.) A place. — We make 
the statement, because, judging from the prevailing turn of 
conversation, we apprehend there is a tendency, when men 
think of heaven, to think of it rather as a state of purely 
spiritoal existence than as a fixed locality in some department 
cf infinite space. We apprehend they are more apt to con- 
temi^te heaven as consisting of an indefinite number of dis- 
intelligences with Deity as their glorified head, in 

Q 
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whose service they are constantly engaged, and firom whom 
Uiey draw unmingled felicity, than as a residence having cer- 
tain prescribed limits, beyond which heaven is not, and within 
which there begins to spread before the delighted visitant m 
region whose every breath is fragrance, and whose every weO- 
spring is music, inhabited by angels and the sjnrits of just men 
made perfect, lighted up with a beanty, and magnificence, and 
splendour, which are perceived by the approaching visitor pro- 
gressively to increase till they become too bright for unvdled 
eye to look upon. Unquestionably it is the fact that heaven, is 
a state of being comprehending, among its various orden, 
intelligences who once inhabited the world in which we now 
dwell, once of the same nature with ourselves, and subject to 
similar tribulations. That invests heaven with so many attrac- 
tions, gives it so strong a daim upon our frequent meditation^ 
and so often prompts those anxious, yet sanctifying^ inquiries, 
What is the character of these blessed inhabitants T what are 
the means by which they attained their present elevated sta- 
tion? and how shall we ultimately be permitted to join their 
society T for magnificence without sentient being to enjoy it 
has no value, and heaven, if it were not within the reach of 
attainment, however much it might impress our mind with 
admiration and reverence on coming to the knowledge of its 
being the dwelling-place of the Most High and his angelic 
creatures, would cease to awaken our aspirations and keep 
alive our hopes, those springs of action Ood has with infinite 
wisdom seated in the soul. But it is wrong to contemplate 
heaven exclusively as a mere state of existence, we should view 
it also as a place adapted by infinite wisdom and lavish good- 
ness to yield enjoyment. In Scripture it is described by 
images which address themselves directly to the senses, and 
the man who overloc^ these and reduces heaven to a state of 
simple intellection, overiooks the teaching, and loses the 
import of revelation. Our Lord sought to comfort the 
hearts of his sorrowing disciples, by telling them he was going 
to prepare manrions for them. Paul consoled himsdf and 
others in the midst of their tribulations with the prospect of 
entering mto a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. The earthly Canaan was promised to the patri- 
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mrchs as the type of the heavenly, and thus they never suffered 
their hopes to expure, for it is said, ^'they desire a better 
emmtryj that is an heavenly ; wherefore, Grod is not ashamed 
to be called their God ; for he hath prepared for them a city." 
(S«) A place of hi^piness. — ^Tha( country to which the patri- 
aidis lodnd must have been heaven, for a better country than 
the earthly Canaan the sun shone not upon. It was a delight- 
aome land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills. Bread was eaten in it 
without scarceness — a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, 
and fig tiees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive and honey. 
The pastores were clothed with flocks, and the valleys were 
eovefed over with com. They shouted for joy — ^they also 
Mng. The excellency of Carmel and the glory of Lebanon 
gave beraty as well as sublimity to its landscapes. The Lord 
himself was its munition of rocks. In Judah was Grod known, 
in Salem was his tabernacle — his dwelling-place was in Sion. 
Bnt heaven is still the better country. There are spread fairer 
aoene^ there grow richer fruits, and there shines a more glo- 
Booa ion. The inhabitants of the better land eat of the fruits 
of immortality, assuage their thirst in streams of Divine love, 
the river of God that maketh glad the heavenly city, and bask 
nnder the beams of a Redeeming God and Father for ever- 
more* (3.) A place as yet unseen. — Where this dwelling- 
piaoe is ; in what part of space it is founded, it is needless t& 
oonjectnie, for conjecture can lead us to nothing surer than 
itscUl But though we are unable to determine in what part of 
the infinitode of Uie Creator^s works it is situated — and though 
it may be removed to such a distance fix)m our sphere that, in 
the dearest night while worlds unnumbered sparkle, our eye 
may have never yet caught its ^^ purest ray serene," we may 
he amoied that there is such a world, and that it is a glorious 
haUtataon. And it is well for us that it is concealed ; and on 
matore consideration we cannot fail to admire the wisdom of 
Ood in interposing a veil of impenetrable obscurity between 
himself and ns as we are at present constituted. Would our 
fidth, onr hope, our love be increased, if we were admitted to 
a distant proapect of the majesty of his court and mysterious 
inesenoe f when if, as on the lightning's wing, we were car- 
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rted, it might be^ past stars innameraUe within the bonndaries 
of that region where the Creator has established his dwelling- 
place, and stood before the myriad ranks of celestial forms 
opening their lines, like parting flames, to an inconceivable 
distance^ till we saw high beyond ns blazing more than ten 
thoasand sons, the lowest beams of the Etemal^s throne f If 
the power of his proyidence were to sostain us nnder the phy- 
sical eflPect of such a spectacle from falling down as dead, Uke 
John when he beheld in vision the glory of a risen Lwd, ^ His 
head and his hair white like wool, as white as snow, and his 
coontenance as the van when he shineth in his strength,*' 
what, we ask yoo, would be its moral e&ct T Would our 
confidence, our love, be increased by the sight) Or, would 
not an overpowering impression of awful purity and tremen- 
dous majesty repress every feeling of confidence and love as 
presumptuous, and make us cry out, like the terrified Moses^ 
^ I exceedingly fear and quake." — In conclusion — Ist^ This in- 
troduction of our Lord's prayer should show us the propriety 
of addressing God with sentiments of profound reverence. By 
a wise arrangement he holdeth back the fi^^e of his throne^ lest 
its awful grandeur should overwhelm our nature and incapa- 
citate us for cherishing feelings essential to our comfort. He 
has removed us to such a distance firom his court that its ma- 
jesty does not subject us to overpowering alarm. Yet he has 
revealed enough of his character and his ways to keep us under 
a sense of salutary fear and becoming veneration. By teaching 
us that heavMi is ^ the habitation of his holiness" he warns us 
of his awful sanctity and the reverence due to his great name. 
By declaring that his throne is prepared in heaven he would 
impress us with his unlimited authority and uncontrollable 
power; and by revealing that his dwelling is in the high and 
lofly place he would remind us that his eyes are in every place. 
2d, A design of this introduction is to teach us submission to our 
heavenly Father's will. Sd, Learn firom it the spirit of all 
acceptable prayer. We go to a Father. O let us, then, draw 
near with confidence, and bdieve that he rewards those who 
seek him. 

The discourse was over at two o'clock, having occupied 
about fifty minutes. After the usual concluding service* the 
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oongr^iiion was dismissed at a quarter past two^ having been 
assembled rather more than two and-a-half hours. 

The outline shows that the subject of our sketch deals in 
substantial matters. The lecture was chiefly practical. A 
little more of the expository might have augmented its inter- 
est, but the experimental and inferential were duly attended 
to. The discourse was one of high merit. Its introduction was 
pathetic and short — its two general divisions comprehensive 
and textual, and the conclusion appropriate and impressive. 
Not only were the views evangelical and accurate but they 
were presented in language terse, and often strong and gra- 
phic There were some passages of great beauty and elegance, 
displaying a chastened and vivid fancy, and very considerable 
powers df imagination, under the control of a sound judg- 
ment. The discourses revealed a great amount of classical 
and critical information. The discoveries of science were seized 
with a strong hand, and made to minister to religion. The 
sublime walks of astronomy were pursued with firm and in- 
tdligent step, as the highway to the throne, and the residence 
of the Eternal was solemnly adumbrated in the midst of the 
soblimxties of the starry system. But there were indications 
of heart as well as of mind and imagination. There were 
much earnestness and energy in the preacher's delivery. He 
kioked not on with coldness as he pointed out the Almighty 
wheeling his throne on rolling worlds. He seemed conscious 
of the sublimity of the scene. He spoke not of the cross in 
odd set phrase, but as one who draws his inspiration from the 
seene. We specially liked the prayers of the subject of our 
sketch : — ^man's degeneracy and Christ's all-sufiSciency were 
laigely insisted on. The wonders of the cross were pour- 
trayed at length, while the blood that deanseth from all sin 
was supplicated in all its healing and cleansing power. 
Though there is nothing forbidding in the manner of the 
preacher, like many besides he has paid less attention to the 
communicative than to the acquisitive department. The dis- 
coones, as we have seen, were buUt up with much ability, but 
his utterance is not so ready as it might be, and, consequently, 
some of his best conceptions are rather damaged in their birth. 
A little care will make his manner attractive as well as impressive. 
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Mr Madntyre is a native of Catrine^ and was educate atd 
Glasgow XJniversitj, where he took the degree of MA. with 
honours. He attended the United Secession Hall, under Drs 
Mitchell, Balmer, and Duncan. He was licensed bj the 
Presbyteiy of Kilmarnock, and ordained in 1841 in his pre- 
sent charge. Mr Macintjre is the fifth clei)grnian of the 
Oreenloaning congregation, which is one of the oldest in the 
United Presbyterian Church (fonnerlj it was of the United 
Secession). The congregation was formed as far back as 
1789| shortly after the constitution of the original Presbytery, 
which occurred in 1734. At first the charge was connected 
with the Comrie church — the clergyman officiating alternately 
at each. Mr John Ferguson was the first clergyman, and the 
ordination sermon at Oreenloaning was on the text, ^ There 
was a man sent finom Grod whose name was John!* The simi- 
larity of name caused the text to be noticed, and it is still 
spoken of in that locality. He was settled only 18 months 
when he became the victim of consumption. He was soo- 
ceeded by the Bev. Mr Russell, who ministered to the cbordi 
between 80 and 40 years. Mr Meiklejoin, a distinguished 
student^ succeeded him, but remained only m short time^ and 
was followed by Mr Robert Paterson, who, after a pastorate of 
nine years, was called to Sunderland, and was succeeded by 
the present incumbent^ the subject of our sketcL The settle- 
ment was a very unanimous one, and, since^ matters have 
proceeded very cordially, and with increasing prosperity. Bible 
classes and missionary operations are attended to^ and the 
church is reckoned in a better state than at any previous pe- 
riod of its history. Connected with thechurch is an excellent 
manse, glebe, and garden. The place of worship is supposed 
to have been built about 1750, a hundred years ago^ but its 
early annals have been lost 

In general, Mr Macintyre writes out his discourses ftdly, but 
uses no notes in delivery, as notes are not fiuhionaUe in that part 
of the country. In summer there is an interval of an hovr b»* 
tween services, but in winter there is no intervaL Mr Mao- 
intyre is greatly respected by all denominations in the locality. 
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NRWIKGTOKy EDIKBUBGH. 

Tbs Study of the Bible is the best preventive and cure of 

infidditj. Thongh it gives no dissertation on the canses or 

cure of unbelief^ every page of it rebukes the man who dares 

to deny or doobt its statements. The philosophical inquirer 

finds everything in the sacred page which he could wish to 

soha all doubt and to confirm faith. If the Bible is the book 

sf God we naturally expect that its statements would be in 

a cewd a nee with nature, with correct science, with the most 
vigonms philosophy, and, above all, with humanity — not 

koMnhy provincialised or localised, but with humanity as it 
gmendly p re s ent s itself in every age and in every clime. A 
reoiarkable adherence to nature and truth marks every part of 
il, and espedaUy the teachings of Christ His simple words 
commend themselves to every conscience and heart. Instead 
of being surrounded by the local influences amid which he 
delivered them in Palestine, they have a breadth and compre- 
keoshreness which render them as suitable at the poles as the 
ecfofllor — in Britain as in Palestine. K the Bible and the 
gospd were indeed designed for all people^ we infer that they 
will address men as they are to be found in all ages — and 
indeed so it is. Did it ever strike our readers in these days 
when so mudi is being said of the teeming masses which crowd 
die Imes and wynds of great cities, that on these the Son of 
nan, as he taught the multitudes in Palestine, seems to have 
had m benevolent ^e T Slnowing that, as great cities congre- 
gated, the human family there would be dense masses of the 
destitute and outcast, he spake a parable in which the Father 
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of all is represented as a great householder who spreads a com- 
mon table, and commissions his servants to go to the streets 
and lanes and invite the destitute and famishing to a rich 
banquet. Neither in that parable nor any other portion of 
the Bible are God's servants in gospel times commanded to go 
to the fiishionable west ends — these will have their due share 
of attention without any special injunction. But knowing how 
apt the professors of the religion of the Friend of sinners were 
to overlook the destitute, special commands are left on record 
regarding them, and it is at the peril of 'his people if they dis* 
regard them. We can suppose even an apcxstle almost elated 
when he stood on Mar's hill, or when he delivered his eloquent 
oration before Agrippa ; but these were not the scenes of Us 
most effective efforts. The common people heard him, as they 
had heard his Master, gladly. The gospel is designed to raise 
the fallen and restore the outcast, though too many in our day 
would rather convert a king, even though that king should 
be a miserable tatooed savage, than convert a Mary Mag- 
dalene or a Simon. Protestants marvel at Catholieism 
addressing kings and rulers, while it leaves the masses in 
midnight darkness ; but have Protestants no room to marvel at 
themselves for respecting persons, and for being more anxious 
to minister to those in comfort and affluence than to obey the 
Saviour^s command T Go out into the highways and hedges, 
the streets and lanes, and compel them to come in. The 
practice of many Christians would almost warrant the inference 
that no souls are worth care unless souls housed in comfint. 
We are gratified to find an eminent man, whom we would 
style, not in mockery but in sober seriousness, the apostle of 
the ^^ streets and lanes," reminding not a few of the people of 
Glasgow last Sabbath, that the dwellers in our wynds have 
souls — souls on which the Saviour cast an eye even in the days 
of his flesh, and which he compassionates still. In opening 
Union Free Church of this city, he preached on the ap|»t>priale 
text, Luke xiv. 23, 24, ^^ Go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 
For I say unto you, that none of those men who were bidden 
shall partake of my supper." He commenced his discourse by 
saying that 
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The object of Christ in speaking this parable was to repre- 
tent the gospd method of salvation under an image. This was 
one of many images employed for the same purpose. Some- 
ttmes man is represented as under the power of disease, and 
Christ is represented as the great Physician. Is there no balm 
in GKleady no physician there f Why, then, is not the health o 
the daughters of my people recovered ? In other places of the 
tacred volume man is often spoken of as a captive, and Christ 
gives liberty to captives. Man is said to be dead, and Christ 
is the resurrection and the life. Awake thou that sleepest, 
ariae^ Ac. Man, in the text, is set before us as perishing with 
hunger and exposure, and God, as a great Householder, in- 
vites him to his house and table. The object of all tiiese 
several figures is the same. That many have been invited to 
ike blessings of salvation the many who have proclaimed the 
gospel since its first announcement in Eden are proof. We 
have only to consider the multitudes that have declared it, 
that axe publishing it, and that will proclaim it till the mystery 
of God is finished, to see that many have been and shall be invited 
to the feast. Yet, alas, few accept the invitation — so few that 
the eontext informs us, that all began to make excuse, and to 
plead that which was lawful in itself for neglecting the proffered 
blesnogs. The world stands between man and the blessings 
of God's salvation. Love not the world, is the inspired caution. 
Tet though men despise the invitation it is repeated. The 
servanta went out as they were commanded, and with some 
tnooesi now. Part of the house was occupied, but yet there 
was room, for in Gtxl's house there are many mansions. In 
answer to the servants, who stated that there was still room, 
the text was spoken. Go out to the highways and fill up the 
§fue space. The highways and hedges bear the same pro- 
portion to the country as streets and lanes to the city — ^inti- 
mating that to every son of Adam, however far from God and 
happiness, the word of this salvation is to be sent. Preach the 
goipd to eveiy creature. The text includes three things. 
Ist, The parties introduced — the sender and the sent — the 
Lord and servants. 2d, The message addressed by the Lord 
to the servants. Sd, The threatening connected with the 

message. These ideas were eloquently illustrated. 

R 
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The preacher rather surprised his audience by reading the 
41st chapter of Genesis, which contains part of the story of 
Joseph. Many were at a loss to see the connection between 
the opening of a Christian place of worship and Pharaoh's 
dreams, &c. However all difficulties were speedily solved. 
After the chapter was read well, the preacher offered a few 
explanatory remarks. He drew a parallel between Joseph 
and Christ, and concluded with mentioning the fact, that in 
like manner as Joseph was taken from ])rison to be lord of 
Egypt — to rule its people and regulate and distribute its stor^ 
80 was Jesus exalted on high to give gifts to men — to be head 
over all things to the church, which is his body. We had in 
a fonner sketch, to object to the manner in which remarks 
were interspersed with God's word ; but in this case they were 
made with great propriety, brevity, and force. In about five 
minutes the preacher shed a flood of light on what appeared 
to be out of place, and made the historical the handmaid of 
the spiritual and eternal. The discourse was one which but few 
preachers could produce. The preacher had no notes, yet he spoke 
with great fluency, and his language was neat, terse, and lucid. 
The introduction analogically brought out the im|>ort and d^ 
sign of the words of the text, and the outline of the discourao 
was extremely clear, logical, and textual. Both the general 
divisions — the parties — the message and the threatening — and 
the subdivisions — arose naturally out of the words, and ex- 
hausted their leading thoughts. Nothing could be more com- 
plete than the mapping and filling up of the discourse. The 
preacher gave clear ideas of the love and grace of God-— of the 
degeneracy and recovery of map — of the Godhead and hu- 
manity of Christ, and of the duty of God's servants to compel 
the outcasts to come into the house of God. The only part of 
the discussion which we were not sui*e that we fullv understood 
was his reference to the three views taken of the gospel mes- 
sage. The first view he called untrue, because it taught that 
an atonement had been made for all men, and yet, when dis- 
cussing the second view, or the modified form of the first, he 
sanctioned it as a glorious truth, that the blood shed was of 
infinite value, and that, had it so pleased God, it was sufficient 
as an atonement for a thousand worlds. If we do not mistake. 
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tbe preacher, by. these two statements, merely brought out the 
old difierence between the efficiency and sufficiency of the 
atonement. If our preacher believes in the infinite value of 
the sacrifice of Christ, he surely did not mean to say that the 
salvation of a part of the human family so exhausted it that 
there remained no merit for others. If he meant to say that 
though the atonement was of infinite value yet many would 
derive no benefit firom it, he merely announced a fact which 
all believe. We think our preacher, in order to maintain the 
sovereignty of God, barely avoided the charge of inconsis- 
tency. Dr Leonard Woods, Dr Ealph Wardlaw, and others, 
have shown that the sovereignty of God may be fully vin- 
dicated by those who contend that the provisions of the 
gospel are co-extensive with its invitations. We are not sure 
that the preacher gave the exact etymological or theological 
sense of the word atonemenU^ The primary idea is not that of 
one doing a certain thing for another, but the idea is making 
parties fbrmeriy alienated one. We believe the views of the 
preacher are quite consistent, if carefully stated, but, certainly, 
he did them on this occasion scanty justice. All admit that 
the pieacher^s warrant to go to compel men to come in is the 
authority and command of God ; but he will obey the com« 
mand with but little heart who doubts in his own mind whether, 
in the proviuons of the everlasting covenant, those may be 
saved whom he invites. 

The following strikes us as the leading characteristics of Dr 
Begg 8 mind and manner. The first thing that commands the 
attention of the stranger is the preacher's appearance. Those 
who know him only from what they have heard of him in 
connection with ecclesiastical and educational movementsi 
have, we should think, misconceived of his appearance. The 
man possessed of courage to do battle with a Candlish on the 
Educational question, and with an Amot on the Wynd ques- 
tion, who beards the Uons in their dens, is wont to be fancied as 
a Wallace or a Knox in aspect and mein. Never was fancy 

^ We have jatt penised a Difcoorse preached bj him at Paitlej, in Decem- 
ber, 1S3S, OD the text, "Go ye into all the world,** &c. The viewn of the 
Atonement there are tabttantiallj the tame aa the aboTe, but a little more 
(■afiled* 
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farther from fact. He is no son of thunder, bat of mild aspect^ 
small and regular features, and of gentle and timid manner. 
When he enters the pulpit he occupies himself with his work, 
and never looks round on the audience. During singing he 
joins earnestly, holding the Psalm-book in his hand, and in 
prayer he is orderly, correct, and unimpassioned. When he 
commences to preach he speaks slowly and distinctly, and gene- 
rally has one of his hands slightly raised. His teaching is 
more didactic than rhetorical. He seldom has any stately 
climax or finely-rounded period, but maintains an equal, sim- 
ple, forcible, and lucid style. He is emphatically a teacher, 
and never condescends to the declamatory. He expresses the 
greatest possible amount of matter in the briefest language. 

The mind of the subject of our sketch is strong and firm. 
He takes a full grasp of a subject, and holds it fast, never 
allowing himself to be diverted firom his leading idea. His 
controversy on the Educational and Wynd questions proves him 
to be possessed of great mental vigour, and of a large catholic 
heart. Indeed, we hold it impossible that the man of such 
large heart and liberal views as Dr Begg could hold the doc- 
trine of the atonement in what is regarded as its narrow aspect 
Our readers will remember that in the last Free Assembly he 
was the chief champion of unsectariau schools, and that he has 
pled the cause of the dwellers in the wynds of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow with a pathos and energy seldom equalled. To his 
efforts the present attempt to carry ragged churciies to our 
wynds may easily be traced. He is at all hands allowed to be 
one of the most liberal-minded ministers of the Free Church. 
His independence is becoming proverbial. He does not seem 
to consider the Free Church one whit more infellible than 
other churches, and just follows her plans as far as he thinks 
them correct, but no ferther. Indeed, his views have not 
seldom been found in direct antagonism to those of many of 
bis brethren, yet he avows what he believes so firankly and 
manlily that he creates almost no enemies. 

Dr Begg is a native of New Monkland in Lanarkshire, of 
which parish his late father was minister for about fifty years. 
The subject of our sketch studied at Glasgow College. He 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Hamilton, and immediatel? 
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ippointed to assist Mr (now Professor) Buchanan in the 
thurch of North Leith. He was ordained soon after in a 
new cfaiqiel at Dumfiries. After forming a congregation there 
he was translated to Edinburgh, where he assisted Dr Jones 
m Ladj Glenorch j s Chapel for twelve months, after which he 
went to the Middle Church, Paisley, of which he was minister 
for three years. Thence he came to Liberton (in all cases 
on the call of the people), where he continued till the Disrup- 
tioo. He still preaches to a large number of his former people, 
hb church being at the outskirts of Edinburgh. He succeeded 
in getting an additional church erected at Paisley, and another 
at Grilmerton in the parish of Liberton. He has been much 
engaged in all the educational and other movements of the 
drarch of which he is so distinguished a minister. 

PttauABT S| 1S61. 
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PERTH. 

Not more different are the stars that shine in the azure skie^ 
above than are the lights of the intellectual and spiritual world 
around. No two of all the glittering train that gleam in the 
vast expanse can be found exactly similar in volume or orbit. 
One glares fiercely and fierily, another scarcely shoots its gentle 
beams to our world. One moves almost imperceptibly, while 
others hasten through their course in the bright skies. Nor is 
the difference in orb and orbit accidental or arbitrary. Each 
has a mission and a destiny — and no other form or sphere 
would answer the purposes of Him who ^^ counts the number 
of the stars, and calls them all by their names.'' And in like 
manner the lesser lights that rule over the destinies of this lower 
world of ours are distingmshed by an equal diversity. Among 
the three thousand occupants of our Scottish pulpits we have 
found very considerable diversity.* We have seen some of 
the two hundred that have passed under review wheeling and 
thundering on in their erratic courses — we have seen others al- 
most stationary, and yet shedding a healthful steady lights 

* We do not geneniUy take anj notice of what if Mid either in praise or 
dispraise of these slcetches, but there is one objection so often and so i|riio« 
riDtlj made that we maj brieflj refer to it. It has been said that, aooordiog 
to these slcetches all the ministers in Scotland are verj splendid meo. This 
Is certain!/ prononndog the sentence before the CTidence is beard. We ha?* 
not yet noticed 200 of the 8000, not 1 in 15 of our Scottish dergj, and il 
would not certainly be verj oiarrellons though a fifteenth of theo were pas- 
sable preachers. But we hsTe not prained even that number. In not a few 
cases blame predominates. There remain 2800, and of manj of iheee it is nol 
likelj an/thing will be written for some tine to cone. 
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whOe some few emit a disastrous and deadly inflaence. We 
have seen some who, like the blazing comet, draw all eyes and 
all minds towards them, and we haye seen others, lights in a 
dark place, admired by the few who come within the sweep of 
their narrow spheres. Some we have seen following the paths 
that others have for ages trodden, and others breaking off at a 
tangent and starting on a new career. We are now to point 
out one restraining his beams and reluctantly allowing the 
latent fires to blaze on the altar — one who sheds mild benig- 
nant rays, and in whose light many a one in the ^^Fair City" 
has rejoiced for a long season. 

Last Sabbath he whose name stands at the head of these 
remarks preached in Shamrock street United Presbyterian 
Church, on Malachi iv. 2, ^^But unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing under his 
wings." He commenced by saying that what is a blessing 
and a pledge of peace to the righteous is a source of terror and 
condemnation to the wicked. To some the gospel is a savour of 
life and to others the savour of death. The manifestation 
of God in our nature had this effect. The prophecy before 
us refers to the time of Christ's coming. The verse preced- 
ing the text refers to the unbelievers of the time of Christ*s 
appearance. But while that appearance was the intimation of 
their destruction, those who had availed themselves of previous 
dispensations, to them would the Sun of righteousness arise 
with healing under his wings. The text presents four topics. 
It leads us to consider — 1st, The Saviour as the Sun of 
righteousness ; 2d, The rising of that Sun ; 3d, The benign 
influence he exerts ; and, 4th, The character of those to whom 
the promise is more immediately addressed. — 1st, The text 
leads us to consider the Saviour as the Sun of righteousness. 
We consider him first as the Sun, and next, as the Sun of 
righteousness. In order to give us exact ideas of the Saviour 
he is compared to the most magnificent objects. He is here 
emblemed forth by the grandest object in nature — not to any 
secondary luminary that shines by a borrowed light, but to the 
sun, around which all other bodies revolve and shine by his 
brightness. What the natural sun is to the planets Christ is 
to his people. No other figure is so frequently employed to 
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emblem forth Christ as is this figure. He is the h'ght and life 
and joj of his people. The sun is the source of light to the 
natural world. Men have been long accustomed to look on the 
sun as the source of light to all the planetary system. The 
Scripture speaks not of the facts of science in the abstract^ but 
according to the ideas men entertained of them at the time 
they were written. Whatever may be the fact of the case as 
regards the sun it admits of no doubt that Christ communicates 
all the true knowledge men possess of God, of the way of sal- 
vation, and eternal life. The Sun is, (2), The source of life. 
Though it is well known that the sun cannot produce life, we 
associate him with life, because there would be no life in his 
absence. His influence is essential to animal and vegetable 
life. So with the Sun of righteousness. He shines that men 
may have life, &c. He came that they might have life* 
But, (3), The sun is the dispenser of joy, and happiness, and 
gladness. The sun dispels gloom, and gives feelings of cheer- 
Ailness. A pleasant thing it is to behold the sun. But Christ 
is more than a sun. He is the Sun of righteousness — a Sun 
in a spiritual and moral sense. That system of which he is the 
centre is a spiritual system. As far as the moral and spiritual 
surpass the natural so far must the Sun of righteousness sur- 
pass the natural. No created being can be compared to Jesus. 
He possessed every possible attribute, — wisdom, benevolence, 
and piety, are his ; but none of his attributes are so much re- 
ferred to as his righteousness. He is Jehovah's righteous 
servant — Jesus Christ the righteous — the righteous Judge — 
in righteousness he maketh war, and he is the Sun of righte- 
ousness. This may have a reference to his personal character, 
to his work, and to the blessings he imparts to mankind. He 
is not merely relatively righteous but absolutely righteous. 
The righteousness may refer to his work which he accom- 
plished when he brought in everlasting righteousness — the 
righteousness which man needs as a guilty and as a polluted 
creature. It refers also to the blessings which the Saviour 
dispenses, and which render the guilty pure and happy. But 
the second topic of the text is the rising of that sun. The text 
refers not to ihe sun in his mid-day efiulgence, nor to the set- 
ting sun, but to the sun rising in the east — the sun in his 
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most sublime and interestiiig aspect. This may refer to several 
things. It may refer^ 1st, To the manifestation of Christ when 
he appeared in the world in the fulness of time. It may refer, 
2d, To the manifestation of Christ in the preaching of the 
goepeL It may refer, 3d, To the manifestation of the Savionr 
in the mind and conscience of the sinner ; and, 4th, It may 
refiar to the appearance of Christ without sin unto salvation at 
the great day of final judgment. The preacher illustrated 
these several ideas at considerable length. He then went on 
to the third topic of the text — the benign influence ascribed to 
the Saviour. He rises with healing in his wings. The ques- 
tioii IB parabolical, and occurs in Buth and firequently in the 
Psalms. It expresses the believei^s safety, as under the wings 
of the Almighty. It here suggests the spiritual healing the 
Savionr brings to the souL The fourth topic is the character of 
those addressed, ^^ You that fear my name." This occurred 
when Christ appeared to those who waited at that time for the 
oonsolation of Israel when Christ Jesus was manifested in the 
flesh. Those who had improved their former privileges en- 
joyed more. To him that hath more shall be given. In con- 
clusion, Let us cherish exalted conceptions of Christ. Let us 
conader him in the various aspects in which he is presented in 
Scripture, and let us prize the blessings which he brings. Let 
OS earnestly seek the difiusion of the name of Christ, and the 
blessings he imparts, through the nations of the earth. 

The discourse occupied about fifty-five minutes. 

The extreme plainness of the discourse is probably the first 
thing that will strike the casual observer. The divisions 
adopted arose naturally out of the text, and the subdivisions 
were also extremely simple, and were very neatly expressed.. 
The text contains a very exalted figure, which the preacher 
discussed with efiect and propriety. The figure, in unskilful 
bands, would appear to be very much mixed and incongruous. 
To compare Christ to the sun seems natural enough, but here 
we have a Sun of ^^ righteousness," a Sun with ^^ wings." The 
pieacher very beautifully accounted for this seeming incon- 
gmi^, by remarking that Christ was the Sun of a moral and 
spiritual universe, and therefore must needs possess attributes 
which the natural sun requires not. The illustrations were 

8 
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very neat and concise, and the preacher made no attempt at 
the abstruse or profound. While the intelligent hearer could 
learn from his discourse that he is not ignorant of the dis- 
coveries of science, he so veiy modestly expressed himself that 
some would see neither learning nor eloquence in the discourse. 
We do not say that in it nor in the other preached in the fore- 
noon, in the same place, the preacher displayed great depth or 
comprehensiveness of thought, or that mspiria profunda marked 
his progi*ess^ yet there were excellencies of mind and heart of 
a very rtperior order manifested. The discourse, if we maj 
compare it to a landscape, was finely laid out The sc^ie was 
a plain sloping towards the sun, and basking in his beams. 
Every i^oe and every field were in the most perfect state. 
The fields were not very extensive, and the fences were not 
impassable, but there were a sweetness and loveliness about 
the landscape which rendered it attractive. The pleasure 
grounds were laid out with much skill and taste, and were 
enriched with the cooling stream, and the sheltering trees, and 
the verdant evergreens, but the scene was destitute of the 
romantic and the sublime. No rugged mountains raised their 
p^s to the skies — no tempest grew, and gathered over the 
landscape. There were loveliness and sweetness and graces 
but the majestic and sublime w^ere absent. The preacher is 
evidently one of mild aspect and manners. He is as far re- 
moved from a Boanerges as one can well be. He sheds a 
light, but it is the mild moonlight rather than the penetrating 
rays of the meridian sun. As he speaks the lightning flashes, 
but no thunder is heard, and the lightning itself is not the 
fierce thunderbolt which rends the mountains, nor the lurid 
forked flash that strikes with terror and awe — it is the clear 
stream q( the twilight which performs its mission efiectively, 
but unostentatiously and noiselessly. In listening to him the 
wish one has is, that he would give vent more fully to the fire 
that is evidently burning within his own bosom. He has tlie 
appearance of one struggling to suppress emotion, and reducing 
what would wish to come forth with power and pathos to the 
whisper of the echo. He seems to consider the " voice crying" 
as one of tlie greatest of evils, and reduces bis own fldl, clear, 
and excellent voice to a suppressed sigh — he greatly too much 
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conceals the energy within. The voice belies the appearance 
of the preacher — a feeble voice proceeding firom a strong and 
robnst form is somewhat incongruous. Were our preacher to 
give vent to a mind evidently well stored and severely discip- 
lined, he would preach with much greater efiect — at least in 
Glasgow. Sense in our city scarcely gets credit for being 
sense unless it is accompanied with sound. Many here would 
rather have Sinai smoking and thundering than Calvary silent 
and oracular. 

His manner if quite natural, and his gestures, on the whole, 
unexceptionable. He speaks neatly and correctly, without the 
use of notes. He is evidently one who possesses the organ of 
order in great perfection. Every sentence, as well as the 
general outline, must be arranged according to the most 
approved principles of a neat style. 

Mr Newlands was ordained minister over his present con- 
gregation in 1823. He was chosen Moderator by the United 
Associate Synod at their meeting in October, 1846; and in 
the following year, when the imion between the Relief and 
Secession Churches was consummated, instead of electing a 
new Moderator, they did him the honour to re-elect him, so 
that he had the honour of representing that branch of the 
church to which he belonged on that auspicious occasion. He 
has been twenty-seven years minister of the South United 
Presbyterian Congregation, Perth, and during all that time he 
lias lived in the enjoyment of much harmony with his congre- 
gation. He is much respected among all classes in the town 
ct Perth, and is greatly beloved by hb attached people. 

November 9, i860. 
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DUNBLANE. 

Man naturally and nniversally entertains a feeling of regard 
and veneration for the old. Though but of yesterday he would 
grasp eternity^ and is never more pleased than when he plays 
with the hoaiy locks of time. Whether this feeling arises 
from viewing things abstractly or relatively it is difficult to 
determine. Indeed it is a question whether man can view 
any one thing as wholly insulated. ConnectioUy dependence^ 
relationship^ are so obviously laws of the universe that man can- 
not sever them from anything he surveys. Looks he at the 
sun T — the glorious orb of day — He loves his beams, because they 
light and warm him — be loves them more because they fell on 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. He loves the sun, because 
Adam, and Abel, and Noah, were lighted and warmed by his 
influences, and because throughout the changes of time he 
shines on with undimmed splendour. If man turns to the 
earth there too he finds occasionally his taste for the old grati« 
fied. He looks abroad on the flowers and the grass, but these 
are the images of change, and he wishes to fall back on the 
permanent. Our own native land is frill of magnificent me- 
morials of the past — memorials that seem tinged with that 
eternity to which man's |x>wers tend, and which his aspirations 
embrace. The everlasting hills that have raised their bends 
during all time yield him pleasant contemplation. They have 
stood and watched the revolutions of kingdoms — around them 
the thick darkness has gathered and the fierce lightnings have 
played. They stood till the sun wiped their grim broiiv's, and 
looked seme after the war of elements had passed over. Rut 
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there are antiquities with still more of the human in their 
elements — antiquities associated with humanity in its various 
forms of greatness, ambition, goodness, and piety. No scene 
can be compared with the remnants of Scottish cathedrals — 
cathedrals that at all times command around them many 
associations, but specially sacred at such a time as this, when 
the superstitions of which they were long the habitation are 
again asserting their right to possess them. It was our privi- 
lege, on a late occasion, to stand within the precincts of the 
venerable old pile of Dunblane — a building that has witnessed 
not only the warring of elements in their sublimest moods, but 
which has been the theatre of human passion — the site of the 
darkest superstition, and the locale of some of the brightest 
triumphs of the great Reformation. 

The morning when we first saw this magnificent ruin had 
just broke after a night of drenching rain. The large drops, 
pendent from the hoary walls, were glistening in the morning 
son* The graves in and around it were soaked with rain, and 
a dolness crept over the spirit of those who would dare to me- 
ditate among the dripping tombs. Cold was the bed of the 
sleepers of centuries. The careless foot sank deep among the 
mould which was one day instinct with life, and which will, on 
a ocMning morning, when the earth shall cast forth her dead, 
put on forms of beauty 4md loveliness fairer than the fiurest 
fimns of earth. We passed round this great mausoleum, and 
every step conjured around us the mighty dead. Everywhere 
the sculptured stone was struggling to tell of some dust it was 
set to watch ; but the stone itself needed a memorial, for the 
hand of time was fiist blotting out its message, and leaving its 
chai;ge unnoticed and unmarked. By and by the calm of the 
Sabbath morning was broken by the Sabbath-going belL The 
sleepers in the dust slept on ; but the living were gathering, 
and entering the part of the cathedral still so far preserved as 
to aff<mi shelter for worshippers. And what a place for 
worship I Around were tombs closed but yesterday, and tombs 
dosed a thousand years ago— bodies still scarcely corrupted, 
and bodies reduced to the minutest ashes — stones raised by af- 
fection which was still bleeding, and stones raised by those 
whose memories have perished. Some 30 generations had sat 
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in these pews, and then lain down to sleep till the heavens are 
no more. Some had gone down to these graves with their 
bones full of the sins of their youth, and others like a shock of 
com in his season. Within these venerable walls there had 
assembled, at the hour of worship, the representatives of the 
present generation. The holy house where their fathers had 
worshipped was not crowded, but still there was an assembly of 
sincere and attentive worshippers. At length the pulpit was 
occupied by one comparatively young in years. Part of a Psalm 
was sung (the 145th), which aided to work out the thoughts 
of perpetuity which the sacred place suggested. Prayer was 
then offered, redolent with scriptural sentiment and language. 
The last part of the 3d chapter of Galatians was read and ex* 
pounded, and after a few verses more were sung, and the Lord's 
prayer repeated. Rev. xviii. 5, was announced as text — "Come 
out of her my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
that ye receive not of her plagues." The preacher said that 
this was a second discourse from the same text In the first 
discourse he had shown from the context, and from the history 
and character of the Church of Rome, that the warning or 
commandment of the text is undoubtedly to separate from that 
corrupt church, and he had there, at great length, discussed her 
doctrine of pretended infallibility, as the foundation and cement 
of the whole system, demonstrating that doctrine to be contrary 
alike to reason, to history, and to the word of God. He now 
proceeded to show that the church was not only fallible, but had 
actually erred, and erred greatly firom the truth. In proof he 
directed attention, 1st, to her idolatry. The Scripture de- 
nounces no sin so frequently as the sin of idolatry, and y^ in 
this sin the church of Rome indulges. He then compared 
the prohibitions to that sin with the doctrines of a catechism 
sanctioned by the Popes, which teaches the adherents of that 
faith to worship and supplicate the Virgin Mary and other 
smnts. The preacher read firom their own authorised catechism 
his proofs of the idolatry of that church. His 2d particular 
was, her mutilation of the word of God, and her audacious sub- 
stitution and addition of commandments of her own. He here 
read at length from the catechism referred to the ten com- 
mandments as held by the Roman Church, which excludes the 
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second command, obliterates the fourth, substituting another in 
its place, and divides the tenth into two to make up the number. 
He then said that the catechism contains the following : — ^^ Add 
now to the commandments of God these few which the 
church has added." These are six — To hear mass every 
Sunday and other festivals; to fast during Lent, &c. ; to 
go to confession at least once a-year ; to receive the com- 
munion at least at Easter; to pay tithes; and not to cele- 
farmte marriage during the prohibited seasons. He then read 
the close of Revelation, as the doom of those who thus added 
to or took from God's word. His third proof of the corruption 
of the Romish church was the pretensions of her priesthood to 
foi^ve sins, to assume the prerogative of God, and usurp his 
place. This the priesthood do by pretending to forgive sin in 
children by baptism, and in adults by absolution in the sacra- 
ment of penance. His fourth charge was, that the Romish 
church withholds the Bible and the comunion cup from the 
people. He stated that he might call attention to many other 
vitfli errors in the Church of Rome, such as her idolatrous 
masses for the dead ; her purgatorial fires to purge away the 
remains of venial sins ; and her pretended supremacy, which, 
wherever it has been acknowledged, has been found incom- 
patible either with civil or religious liberty — but enough had 
been said to enforce the warning of the text. Hence he con- 
cluded by warning his hearers against Popery in all its forms, 
and against Puseyism, much of which existed, not only in 
England, but in our own Presbyterian land. He urged them 
to adhere to the Word of God, as the only source of wisdom 
and the foundation of religion, and a sound Protestantism. 

The remarks on the chapter occupied about a quarter of an 
hour, and the sermon about half an hour. The entire service, 
which is the only service of the Sabbath, occupied an hour 
and three quarters. 

To us the most objectionable part of the service was the 
psalmody. The leader sang, on the whole, very well, but the 
people supported him very ill in general, and, on one occasion, 
almost no one joined. Indeed, we were satisfied that the 
people sadly neglect that important part of worship. Classes 
for singing cither exist not, or, if they exist, they have as yet 
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fEuled to teach the people to sing with the understanding and the 
heart. As regards the preacher^ it is evident that he has both 
learning and ability to preach a good discourse ; but it struck 
us that he was imperfectly prepared. This may be owing to 
bad healthy as he certainly looks &r from robust. There was 
nothing said contrary to a form of sound words. Both his 
prayers and discourses were what are termed evangelicaL At 
first his manner appears cold and uninteresting^ and it is not till 
he has spoken some time that anything like animation appean. 
The discourse struck us as particularly suitable for such a 
place as the cathedral in which it was delivered. There John 
Knox had awakened his terrible thunders against Popery^ and 
at his instigation the building had been partially destroyed. 
Since then there have not been wanting witnesses for the truth 
to protest against the errors of the Papacy, and it were indeed 
a lamentation, if, at a time like this, there were not a man to 
contend for the faith that Knox preached. We are satisfied 
that the present incumbent is quite able to do battle with the 
errors of Popery, were he to turn his attention to the question 
with that intensity which successful combat with that dread 
system demands. He gave evidence that he possessed not a 
few of the genuine requisites of a successful preacher and coa^ 
troversialist He quoted not the opinions of opposers of the 
system, but those of its advocates, as &r as these can be ascer- 
tained ; and these, instead of garbling and mistaking, he read 
from their own authoritative catechism. He put his argu- 
ments veiy fairly ; and though he did not refute the errors he 
quoted with any elaborate reasoning, he pointed out their 
unscriptnral tendency and dangerous effects with considerable 
force, and denounced the system in eloquent and impassioned 
phraseology. 

In estimating one in the position of the subject of this notice^ 
it ihust be remembered that he wants that stimulus which a 
large city and keen competition cause. He found a congn^- 
tion in the cathedral — a congregation not likely to change its 
faith ; and, in the present state of religious parties, not very likdy 
to enlarge to any great extent, and therefore satisfies himsdf 
with respectable pulpit appearances. We say not but the easy, 
off-hand manner which characterised both lecture and sermon 
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nay edify the people to whom they were addressed, bnt still 
there is snch a thing as bringing np a people to a higher stan- 
dardy as well as lowering instruction to suit present attain- 
ments. At all events the preacher makes a sad mistake who 
•alisfies himsdf with respectable mediocrity, and who does not 
thoroughly prepare for the pulpit. There is no doubt but 
elaborate preparation may be thrown away on a listless and 
restless audience; but it is better that it should be so than 
that a man of talent should fall back on a tame mediocrity, and 
preach as if there were no judges of effort, and no reward for 
laudable ambition. 

We do not pretend to know whether the catechism from 
wUdi oar preacher quoted is held to be authority by Catholics 
generally. We find the greatest difficulty in discovering what 
they hold authoritatively. But granting that his authority 
waa acknowledged, he certainly treated Catholics with proper 
mpect, and their system with a candour and fairness highly 
creditable to his good feeling and taste. And yet we could 
not, when hearing him, divest ourselves of the feeling that the 
disoonne scarcely came up to the importance of the subject, 
and of the circumstances. The preacher stood where all the 
mnnuneries of a pestiferous superstition had been enacted 
daring many a dark day, and while many generations were 
bcvn, and died, amid the grossest darkness — a place in which 
very many thousands, now the dwellers in other worlds, had 
fieqnently assembled, not to have their minds informed 
and invigorated-^not to have their faculties quickened and 
strengthened, but where they would be prepared to be the 
miserable serfe of miserable rulers, and renounce their liberties 
as men and as Christians. Around him lay the ashes of a 
priesthood who, too long, had occupied the same place— ashes, 
not of gods who could forgive sin, but indiscriminate, unsightly 
dost. The sun that witnessed all these performances still 
spanned the azure vault. The water that swept past the holy 
place, as it wended its way to the mighty ocean, was still 
gargling on. True, the preacher quoted what was more com- 
manding still — he referred us to the tables of stone written by 
the finger of God ; but he said nothing of stones within the 
rMch of his eye, almost equally legibly written by the same 

T 
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Omnipotent, unchangeable hand, and which significantly 
anticipate the expiry of time and the commencement of 
eternity. Men are moved by the Word of God — men are 
still moved with circumstances — and he who is wise will 
observe the times, and find a present God in the ruined wall 
and in the sculptured stone. 

We understand that Mr Boe is reckoned, by competent 
judges, a highly respectable preacher, and that his first pulpit 
appearances gave evidence of great future eminence — an 
eminence which he is perfectly able to reach, if health and 
energy and purpose shall be his. The erection where he 
exercises his ministry is a stirring one — sufficient almost to 
make the stones cry out. Apathy or indifference in such a 
place must be reckoned among the highest crimes against 
propriety and against antiquity. 

The subject of our sketch is a native of Closebum, Dum* 
friesshire, and was educated at the same school which sent 
forth the late great Dr Hunter of St Andrew's, Dr GKllespte, 
his successor, Dr Brown, late of Free St John's, Glasgow, and 
Dr Carson, late of the High School, Edinburgh. He was 
ordained in 1844, and shortly afterwards was settled in his 
present charge, and he has laboured with much acceptance. 
The church is the gift of the Crown, but the presentation of 
Mr Boe was at the request of the people. He performs the 
duties of his ministry without ostentation. He takes a deep 
interest in the welfkre of his people ; and though the oongre* 
gation is not yet large for the population, we learn it has con- 
siderably increased during his ministry. 

We may here mention that in the cathedral, where Mr Boe 
now preaches, the meek and immortal Leifi^ton uttered his 
burning words of truth and love. During the brief reign of 
Episcopacy in Scotland he associated with Dunblane the lustre 
of his name, and at his death bequeathed his libraiy to the 
dergy of the diocese. 

We have heard Mr Boe spoken of as a preacher in very 
favourable terms, in parishes adjoining the one which is the 
scene of his labours. 

Jamvart is, 1S51. 
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ItEV. FERGUS FERGUSON, 

BLACK^BIABS 8TBEBT, GLASGOW. 

fTHB salgect of our sketch is one of the youngest clerg3rmen 
of Grlasgow, and the pastor of a nnmeroos congregation. 
Without the aid of act of Pariiament, or act of Presby- 
tery, or of any civil or ecclesiastical body, he has gathered 
around him in less than four y^ars above a thousand people, 
who are ardendy attached to his person and ministrations. 
Nor has he raised his congregation from the ruins of any other» 
Be has collected them from all quarters of the city, and from 
Various grades of society. In Blackfriars street chapel there may 
be seen a young man of boyish appearance ministering in the 
midst of a crowded congregation — a congregation formally cou"** 
liected with no other, and entirely under his own management 
and control. This is an interesting phenomenon, and naturally 
leads a philosophic mind to inquire the cause. In our city not 
a few clergymen, armed with all possible legal and ecclesias- 
tical authority, minister to comparatively empty pews, while 
here we have a young man unsanctioned by any body, politic 
or ecclesiastiod, severed from those with whom he formerly 
associated, leaving college and the theological hall, and com- 
mencing single-handed to preach to those who choose to come 
to hear him, now in a great measure, aflPecting the character 
and wielding the destinies of a thousand of his fellow men. 
We have of^n warned our readers not to judge the value of 
one's ministrations solely from the fact of his popularity. In 
a large city like this, any adventurer who will procure his 
hearers something new or strange, will not fail to find followers. 
To collect a crowd is one of the most easy processes imaginable* 
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One person boasts that he fiDed a street with a CRnrd hf 
merdj bending down and looking into a grating on the oom* 
mon-sewer. We have seen a crowded audience collected in 
onr city to look on an apostle of the Mormon delusion. There 
is scarcely a faith so absurd, nor a noTeltj so outrageous, as not 
to find a home in our hospitable city. Many account (or the 
popularity of the subject of our sketch on the same prindplea. 
Had he turned up his heels in the pulpit, or spoken in un- 
known tongues, these suppose his success had been as great as 
it is. We are not about to deny that novelty has anything to 
do with the matter, nor are we to estimate the exact influence 
that public sympathy may be in his &vour; but we are 
about to say that Mr Ferguson would be a popular preacher in 
any denomination, wholly independentof his peculiar doctrines 
or ecclesiastical views. With a voice dear, musical, and wdl 
modulated — with a manner, animated, graceful, and easy^ 
with a confidence that never deserts him, and a command of 
language and figure seemingly inexhaustible, he would collect 
an audience in Glasgow suppose he professed the fiuth of 
Vishnu, or did homage to Mahomet* They greatly mistake 
who attribute the success of a new sect to the novelty of their 
views. In every case the founders of sects have been men of 
great strength and vigour of mind, or of great power and 
pathos as speakers ; and the subject of our sketch is not an 
exception. But while we have no doubt that he would be 
popidar in connection with any church, and that he would fill 
even the Bam's-Hom or the Gorbals Church, we are not sure 
but his popularity is to a considerable extent augmented by his 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical views. In a large city like Glas- 
gow, there are always as many hyper*Calvinistic preachers as 
are sufficient to create more than one congregation of temi- 
Armenians. In this, as in other cases, extremes meet. The five 
famous Calvinistic points have only to be preached unguardedly 
to create in many minds their negation. In their horror 
against doctrines which reduce men to machines, they at oooe 
adopt doctrines which are in some danger of making the 
human will supreme, and the Divine subordinate. Besides, « 
the world is so far impressible, that if any one assert any one 
thing not palpably absurd to be true, about one-fifih of 
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wSn believe iL The man who will allege that dergjrmen ge* 
iienlly do not preach the true doctrines of apostlecf, and that 
he alone presents to his hearers the unadulterated truth which 
has been hid from ages^ will always get some one to believe 
Um, and not a few will believe that they are safe for both 
woridsy just because they believe his allegations. It is, how- 
erer, to be observed, that to keep such together in the form of a 
congregation requires no little tact and talent, Their initiative 
fiuth is greater than their knowledge, and hence the difficulty 
to make future acquisitions tally with first impressions. The 
■lore successful way is to gradually allow first impressions to 
retire into the back ground, and present something more tan« 
giUe and real in the foreground. A thinking man cannot be 
h>ng edified with a negative. He may satisfy himself for a 
little with the thought that he is free of what ruins others, but 
an empty stomach may prove as certain death as a poisoned 
Mp^eau Nor will Scotchmen be fed long with feeble exotics 
—they must have substantial fare, else they cease to live* 
The knowledge of this has led the subject of our sketch to deal 
latterly more in substantial realities than in well^sounding no- 
veltiea. Anacreon's lyre, that would sing one subject only, 
does not suit the men and women of Glasgow ; and hence, 
irfiile be occasionally treats his audience to a little of the ex* 
elusive and peculiar, he generally just gives them what other 
|«eachers present to their people — ^the bread of life that came 
down from heaven. He may occasionally handle the lyre that 
sounds only of love, but he also plays skilfully on the instrument 
of many strings. In order to get a fair view of his teachings, 
we selected a time when he delivered a lecture in a usual course. 
One may select texts which can be the foundation of a fa- 
vourite theme, but if he proceeds regularly through a book 
with an expository course, the text determines the subject, if 
hermeneutics are at all respected. On Sabbath morning week 
be lectured on Heb. x. 24th to 29th inclusive. The passage 
leads : — ^ And let us consider one another," &c., to the words, 
^and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace." 

He commenced by sajring that the apostle in this chapter 
passes firom the didactic to the hortatory, fix>m the doctrinal to 
the practical. He had proved the superiority of the Chris- 
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tian over the Mosaic dispensation, and had now reached the 
practical part of his subject. He had urged upon the Hebrews^ 
in the verses preceding our text, two exhortations. The first 
was in the 22d verse, where he recommends the Hebrews to 
draw near to God with full assurance, and the other in the 
24th verse, where he urges them to hold fiist their profiassion* 
Those only can pray who possess true and sincere hearts — who 
have no doubt of the truth and certainty of the promises of 
God. In the first verse (the 24th) now to be discussed, we 
have another exhortation. ^^ Since,*^ says the apostiey ^^ such 
are our position and privileges, let us consider one another, to 
provoke unto love and to good works." We have a similar in^ 
junction in Philip, ii. 4. This exhortation does not urge us to 
indulge a fault-finding and censorious spirit It can do no 
good to another to tell his faults and blazon them abroad ; but 
it does good when we tell the brother himself of his faults, and 
thus save his soul from hell. The apostle adds, ^ to provoke 
one another to love and to good works." The word " pro- 
voke," as now used, means to irritate, but here it means to 
excite. The word Paul uses is strong. It means paroxysm, 
and hence the idea is to excite to a paroxysm of love and good 
works. Some tell us that excitement in religion is dangerous^ 
but the apostle appears before us as the advocate of a 
*^ paroxysm." Of course excitement without a foundation in 
the mind is evil, but on an intellectual foundation it is of great 
benefit. Those who know the truth are to stimulate the aseal 
of each other — excite to mutual love — the love of the brethren. 
Worldly men hate each other's prosperity. The 26th verse 
contains another reason why Christians should be thus carefuL 
" If we sin wilfully," &c. I think that this must refer to true 
Christians, and not, as some think, to merely nominal believers. 
In fact, the words cannot refer to any but Christians, for these 
the apostle is addressing. He is also warning them against 
the final apostacy of believers. The sinning wilfully cannot 
mean an ordinary act of transgression, for every sin is wilful, 
and no man lives and sins not, and therefore this would un* 
christianise all believers. The reference here is to final 
apostacy — the rejection of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour. For such the apostle does not say there is no more 
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f&rgivene8By but no more sacrifice. The words merely mean 
that if Christians apostatise fh)m Christ there is no other 
sayionr. Nothing remains for an apostate but a fearful look- 
ing for of judgment. This does not mean that such look for 
jndgmenty but merely that there is nothing else before them. 
Some smile at the statements of the Bible which speak of end- 
less punishment. Let such dread their future doom. There 
is nothing between you, my hearers, and fiery indignation but 
the blood of Christ. If you are not abiding in Christ I would 
not be in your condition for a thousand worlds. The little 
thread of life has only to be snapped, and you are gone ! Ob- 
serve in this passage how salvation is to be obtained — by the 
knowledge of the truth. Here we have that stated which 
saves a man from hell— not works of righteousness which we 
cui do^ but the knowledge of the truth — the truth regarding 
the sacrifice of Christ. Do you wish to be saved ? — ^you need 
not to pray and to put forth effort for justification, but to re- 
ceive the truth. Observe here the prominence given to the 
iKrifice of Christ. Nothing is between men and destruction 
bot the sacrifice of Christ, who bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. He that despised Moses' law, adds Paul, died 
without mercy. The reference here is to Deuteronomy 13th, 
where we are told that persons who rejected the Mosaic dis- 
pensation were to be put to death. This was done not on the 
testimony of one but of two or three witnesses. This is still 
observed in our own law — two witnesses being necessary to 
omivict. Of how much sorer punishment, says the apostle, is 
lie worthy who rejects Christ, inasmuch as the Christian is 
greater than the Mosaic dispensation t The term ^^ worthy'' 
applies both to reward and punishment. The high crime 
diarged against apostates is that of trampling under foot the 
Son of God, and counting that blood an unholy thing. Sacri- 
ficial blood was deemed holy, because it was the blood of ani- 
niab set apart. But the man who rejects Christ counts his 
blood no better than the blood of a bull or a goat. Some have 
pfofimdy said that they expect no more fi*om the blood of 
Christ than they would firom the blood of a cow or of a sheep. 
Such trample on the blood of Christ. Such a sinner counts 
the blood with which he was sanctified — ^not Christ but him- 
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self— an unholy thing; and does despite to the Spirit of grace. 
Sorely the apostle thought that a believer might apostatise* 
It was possible to apostatise from the law of Moses, for some 
did so, and were punished. So is it possible to apostatise from 
the Christian dispensation and endure an awful punishment 
in the world to come — the agony of hell — ever djdng, and never 
dead. How awful for those who have been professing ChristiaDS 
to reach that place I — and how awful to refuse the gospel and 
die in sin I If you reach hell it will be by wading through 
the blood of Christ — a sanguine stream. Blood must be 
sprinkled on you unto salvation, or you must tread on blood to 
destruction. Learn here that the blood of Christ is shed for 
alL If men are punished for trampling on that blood, and if 
men are saved and made happy in heaven, through the same 
blood, does it not follow that there is now blood for all, and 
equally for all t Then be of good cheer, your sins may be 
forgiven you. There is a Saviour for you — there is also a 
Holy Ghost to enlighten you — a great moral power to be 
exercised in you. Beware of despising and quenching that 
Spirit Were I to tell you that you cannot believe, and that you 
must wait for the operations of this Spirit, you would go away 
pleased ; but during your waiting time your souls might be lost 
I tell you, however, that all things are now ready, and the 
Spirit among the rest Beware of rejecting him, else thai 
Spirit, at the last day, will testify against you. 

The discourse was over at 27 minutes past 12, having occu- 
pied 57 minutes. 

The preceding discourse contaii^s a critical and popular di»-> 
cussion of a very difficult passage. The greater part of what 
was said is in accordance with generally received views of the 
passage. On the doctrine of election, though that word was 
wisely unmentioned, the views of the preacher were plain, and 
are held by a large body of Christians, from Armenius down- 
wards. According to this discourse Christians may apostatise^ 
and perish. On this he was most decided. The apostle was 
addressing real Christians, and spoke of real Christians, when 
he pronounced the doom of apostates* We merely mention 
the fact, without opposing it to the doctrine of perseverance as 
stated in the Bible and in sectional creeds. We think it 
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also evident that the preacher holds the belief that Christ will 
leign personally on earth, and that his coming is at hand. 
^th the exception of these views there is almost nothing in 
the discourse contrary to what is deemed evangelical and 
orthodox doctrine. His criticisms, in general, were acute and 
accnmte — ^his reasoning dear, and his language unmistakeable. 
The discourse was altogether above the average of pulpit produc- 
tions. It betrayed great clearness of thought and great pro- 
fusion of illustration. The reasoning was more remarkable 
finr its lucidity than for its strength. The arguments brought 
finrward were good, but sometimes not the best. For instance, 
when speaking of the sorer punishment the contemners of 
Christ would obtairiy he gave, as a reason, that the Christian 
was a greater dispensation than that of Moses. True, but the 
greater reason is in the person of Christ* Moses was but a 
servant, but Christ was the Son, and it is his rejection, as 
indeed the preacher afterwards showed, that constitutes the 
fipreater guilt 

The preacher has a flowing, popular style. Sometimes he 
says what those of severer taste might avoid, and yet it is 
a question how far these things might not take effect on 
some minds. In the preceding discourse there is rather too 
much of *^heir* and "hell fire." Those preachers who keep their 
bearers most in the presence of that place find it soon ceases 
to frighten. The only way to do away all fears of future 
wrath is to talk much of it in harsh phraseology. The talk of 
^hdl, where devils dwell,'' soon ceases to harrow the souls who 
hear it* Like every other strong dose it soon ceases to operate. 
But there are sayings in the sermon that are palpably objec- 
tionable. To sp^ of the " blood of Christ and the blood of a 
cow,** is quite out of the question. Nor does it mend the mat- 
ter to put such sayings into the mouths of scoffers. The very 
repetition of such statements, in the presence of an audience, 
^splays alike bad policy and bad taste. Many would never 
bear, and never be corrupted by such sayings, did they not 
bear them from the pulpit. The saying of " wading through 
Christ's blood to hell" is also bad. It carries out the figure 
greatly too far. The Scripture never speaks of the blood of 

Christ as a stream or as a river. It speaks of it as possessing 

u 
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a healing and a cleansing virtne, but in such a way that its 
introduction connects it directly with the Saviour. It is used 
as the symbol of his merit and atonement, and not as an exter- 
nal application. Such subjects should be spoken of in Scrip- 
ture phrase. The man who has felt the virtue of the atone- 
ment ought to be careful how he speaks of it. But there was 
comparatively little in the discourse to offend the chastest taste. 
In general the speaker employs neat and nervous phraseology^ 
He has evidently cultivated the communicative art with 
assiduity and success. His enunciation is distinct and 
sweet — his pronounciation correct and elegant — his delivery 
rapid, yet impressive — his gestures animated — and his entire 
appearance highly creditable. Let none, then, suppose that 
crowds gather around this preacher solely on account of the 
peculiarity of his \iews and of his position. His teachings, 
were they delivered from the slight blemishes stated, would 
do credit to any pulpit in the city. Eccentricity and extra- 
vagance may amuse for a lime, but they will not long sustain 
attention, and those who suppose that these are the only 
attractions of Blackfriars Street Chapel, would do well to 
go there and unlearn and learn. Of his peculiar ecclesias- 
tical views this is not the place for discussion. He, and many 
other good men, will gradually find out that they have magni- 
fied the points wherein they differ from others greaUy more 
than they deserve, and that they have lost sight too much of 
the great essentials that unite all Christians in one. Thoee 
who preach Christ's atonement as the objective cause of salva- 
tion, and Christ's Spirit as the subjective and initrumental 
oanse, need not separate on minor points. 

Mr Ferguson was bom in Glasgow in 1825 — brought 
up in the neighbourhood of Hamilton, and educated in the 
grammar school of that town. He studied at the University 
of Glasgow for six sessions, obtaining there thirteen prizes in 
the classical and philosophical departments. He attended the 
Glasgow Theological Academy under Dr Wardlaw for one 
8 n»ion, and finished his theological course under Mr Moriaon 
of Kilmarnock. 

The Congregational Church over which Mr Ferguson is 
now placedi was formed in the Trades' Hall in 1844, to the 
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pastorate of which he was ordained in 1845. It consists of 
about 600 members. Two churches have ahready been formed 
fiom it| one in Glasgow and another in the village of Eagles^ 
ham. The Trades' Hall not being large enough for the con- 
gregation, they removed in June, 1845, to the chapel in which 
they at present meet. 

We are unable to speak as to the liberality of the congrega- 
tum ; but it certainly lacks one feature of Christian justice if 
it does not bestow a liberal income on him under whose aus- 
pfees it has been collected, and by whom it is so zealously and 
fidthfully tended. 

He has written the Memoir of one of his hearers, and also a 
treatise on Peace with Ood ; but, though they are both juvenile 
dferts, they give promise of something better yet to come. 

Aootwr 11, 1S49. 



Note. — In sketching another preacher who holds peculiar 
views, the following introductory remarks were made, and we 
subjoin them because they contain not a little of the philosophy 
of Uie new-view tactics : — 

InerMtfng intelligence has dissipated much of the marrellous and mjrsteri- 
ow which characterised darker days. Men are no longer alarmed with trcnh 
■ppetrmDoes of departed spirits or other inhabitants of the invisible world. 
Tel man ttill possesses the organ of wonder, and many feel an intense desire 
to bare it gratiSed. Ignorance will generally be foand to associate with the 
flMHTvelloas^ and in the same degree. A well-informed, intelligent man can 
•nroely be astonished ; and, on the other hand, in times like these, which teem 
wMi diseoferies and change, an ignorant man is kept constantly on the str^ftch 
•ftcr some new thing. He who having been broaght up in an obscure place, 
where be has seen little but hills and valleys, sunshine and storm, morning 
end evening, when suddenly removed to such a city as this, is lost in wonder. 
Erefythlog wears to him the stamp of the marvellons. That which the cifi- 
HDt would never think of bestowing a look on, rivits his attention and lalls 
foth bis aaConiahment. The abode he resides in appears at first very tplen- 
Ad— the people be mingles with very superior. He Is delighted with bis 
■liociarei, and speedily forms connections, some transitory and others per- 
OMiiefit. For a time he fancies himself in an Elysium. He is pleased with 
•veiTthiiig and every one. By and by he finds his tastes and his likings are 
cbeiiging. He eeases to marvel at tlie objects which recently commanded 
Us adoiindofi. He ooold even despise them, did not that indicate a degree 
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joBtii, u hit sreai bMta» wBam hi a wflf to now theoiy, and adbem to 
H loog after its hm/tij it goofl^ and after it appean ray eoaunoo and Tery 
ii— P^i^Mf In the MbGme valk of theokgy, cwr retBarki find thooaandt of 
So ispowDC and OMgnifiont are iti fmcU and doctriiiea» tint 



the fiuth and bomafe of the ill-ia- 
Aa tliey co mnMnra to explore ito vast tarritanes» tfacj make rmj 
cztnoffdiiiary discoveries* and raise the cry ** I have fi9QDd,* freqoeot^ and 
loudly. It is to no purpose the nore eip erienced teO such that they have 
ffoaodoiily what oies of research and ioteU^ECooe have ttnovn aw^aswortb- 
Isssand penicioiis— they adhere to it with all the foodness of disooverert, and 
with all the fervour of first love, and defend it as loog as their koowledfe is 
limited and their jodgment partially eolightcDed. They have come to the 
vast mines whidi oootain unsearchable ridbes, hot they mistake mbbish for 
predoos ore, and designing men are there who dedare that to ha gold 
which is a miserable coanterfeit. They fency aU is gold that giittcra, ttU tiaM 
shows them that in their baste to collect stores they baveoolle^ed moch trash, 
which has only burdened, witboat bettering them. Yet who will deny thai 
there is moch of the interesting in this state of mind ? Who hot admires the 
stomach to which all meats come alike, and that can even digest poison witb- 
oat being terioosly damaged? Who is not delighted to see a poor man satisfied 
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with verj oommoo Cure, And wbo will be angry with him ahoold he even mis- 
tike a ttooe for hiead t Who need be angrj to tee one compaMing himself 
whii fparks of his own kindling, when they know the sparks will speedily be 
fanchad ? Who will blame an earnest man because he is mistaken, or an 
Ifootaot man, prorided he !• on the high way to knowledge ? A child most 
hie toys for a little^ and by and by time will cure him of his likings for 
and even thoee beyond the stature of children are sometimes loath to 
pat away their childish things. 

Wifiboat meaning the slightest disrespect to the originators of new sects or 
■ew Tlewa^ we most state that they generally make their disooTeries when in 
tlM flate of miod indicated by the above remarks. They are generally emerg- 
taf ftom a state of oomparatlTe ignorance, and in their haste to obtain know- 
Mfe they negleet to discriminate between the certain and the doubtful — the 
mm and the false. Often, obsolete ideas appear to them new and imposing. 
They raally beUere the Christian world is in a state of darkness, because not 
ifjoidog in the pretty sparks they are emitting. The world is perishin/r, 
bec ioe e it wUl not sail in their newly-discorered barque. Ministers preach 
■flt tlM foepelf becaoae th^ preach not perpetually their theories. In all thia 
tlMfe la Docfa to amuse, and not a little to admire. There is downright 
hiwuitj and tinoerity, and who would not forgive the mistake and presump- 
lloo? There is the impetuosity of first love, and who would frown on the ob- 
jaet^ eiven thoagfa it should not be particularly amiable ? They may not be- 
lett the tme the less because they also believe the false. They may find 
iMr way to heaven, even with a great load of crotchets on their backs. 

The ezoess of wonder these possess, operates very effectively, objectively as 
wifl aa satoectively. When they become teachers, as they still retain a dash 
af the marvellous, all the marveUers in the world are at their heels, expecting 
Id kev ioiiie new thing. They may not hear anything extraordinary, but 
Ihay lire in hope, and delight themselves with the thought that they ei^oy a 
v«y dear dispensation of the gospeL They are the true Israelites, with light 
ia thair dweUingSi when the whole ecclesiastical worid is buried in Egyptian 
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iad if osse. b -wiL mc W Ma2>ni ia br praKzibed 
immfiL ■&£ si!L sQfl&d il 2«sn£ iiiii ^"^ aS berood is pio- 

T^n^ F«u* TTiniaf sicrz ^ meus br ^(bidi 

3iqE^ amnJiT asrscR maat Jiqti c e <if tfvngth, audi 

asszacTs j.''"*^-*- ^3ipr xrBt dbcoi visb pompoos 



On tbe ccbs- ha^L a Tii7:r:c&. g agge tie iiiiz>i bas the pomr 
rf c a u uisglL g is v'3ijz>£s&. h M«$ tbe necesshr for a 
Xaarx^ aorrirrraixx v~ zoincrs •:£ ^^eoenl knowledge^ and 
gees oat ft> gasber iroci ev^rj qmner wbaterer is calcnlatod 
to preaerre its be^ib a&i axx^rraec: hs Tigoar. It knows no 
Umits. and tbe fiurtber h frxeeds it reels renewed impulses to 
pteas ofL Thos it accnmolates rescuires* and feels at all times 
prepared tor action, whetber it be in distinguishing tbe real 
from tbe spurious, sense finom sophistrr, or in confirming tbe 
tmtb bjr ezbibiting it in its unassailable and most attractiTe 
and resistless positions. Sucb are tbe minds that lead on and 
improve tbe world in aU its varied pursuits. Without these 
humanity would be at a stand still. One generation would be 
content to retain all the faults, failings, and prejudices of tbe 
preceding, and as mankind increased in number, so would tbej 
doubly increase in misery. If this mental activity be so essen- 
tial in the minor pursuits of life, how much more so in those 
which tend to man's everlasting weal or woe I Ignorance co 
the part of those who are spiritual guides and instructors, even 
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of the affairs of this life, although it cannot sally the cause, 
will render them but feeble instruments for good, however in- 
tense their zeal may be. The subject of our present sketch 
has been most persevering and successful in his endeavours to 
furnish his mind with such materials as may give interest, 
unction, and dignity to his ministrations. Some preachers ob- 
ject to make use of the words of such men as Byron, Camp- 
bell, or Scott, but he seems to be of opinion that truth is truth 
wherever found, or by whoever uttered, and allows no preju- 
dice to interfere with him in his researches after it. 

On Sabbath the 26th ult., the subject of our sketch offi- 
ciated in St Enoch's Church of this city. The following was 
the text: — -"Psalm ciii. 19, ^^His kingdom ruleth over all." 
After some introductory remarks regarding the nature and 
eitent of the universe, the preacher went on to notice objec- 
tioQB firequently urged against an all-powerful and all-wise 
Deity. First — Many objects and events are so minute as to be 
beoeath the notice of an omnipotent Deity. While we gaze 
upon the fields of space we see but a part of that universe. It 
deepens beyond, and other worlds begin where human vision 
enda. After allowing our minds to roam far beyond the range of 
our bodily eyes, we return again to feel all our littleness. Al- 
though God is ever rolling in his palm new worlds, and bowl- 
ing them throughout the fields of space, yet the hairs of our 
head are all numbered. You can realise God shrouding the 
wcrid in darkness, but you can scarcely realise him in the 
nunutise of his works. Great, small, little, and large, vanish 
altogether in the eye of the Infinite. What appears great to 
an insect, will appear much less to a man ; and what appears 
great to a man, to an angel may appear but a point. Little 
and large to higher intelligences arc modified. Admit that 
God cares for a world, and you admit that he cares for 
an atom. The vast and minute are alike to God ; a world 
and an atom are alike to God; and hence, if Providence 
deaoends not to the insect it descends not to the world. The 
tidal motion and the smallest circle are alike directed by 
Providence. The heaving of nations tell of a God that ruleth, 
and all the Uttle movings of my life bear evidence to me as 
itrong of the power of God. Another objection is chance. 
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Things appear to be driftiiig across the world at random — now 
a cahn, now a storm. In the morning we see a beaatifhlly 
smOing city — hj night the earthquake has transformed it 
into a smoking ruin. As in the physical, so in the moral 
world — ^to-day feeling and resolving to pnrsne one object — 
to-morrow another fleeting change comes over ns, as if man 
were the very football of caprice and jest. Bat no; all is 
in subjection to established laws. The horricane accumulates 
graduaUy by a sure and regular train of events before it bursts. 
Vapours have been collecting, and many secret energies have 
been at work before the volcano bursts forth. AD these are 
the result of certain fixed and determined laws. As the know- 
ledge of the laws of nature advances among men so will the 
doctrine of chance disappear — mental, moral, as well as nar 
tural laws. The laws of nature are the providence of God. 
Another objection is — undeserved punishment, indiscriminate 
misery. The holiest and best of our race often foil into sin. 
When the mind is enslaved and sorely perplexed then we fed 
distrustful of an all-ruling Power. But it is only a small part 
of God's plan we can see. The parts by which we judge are 
unconnected parts. Could we see them in all their bearings, 
what a flood of light would then appear I We see but in part, 
and that is the cause of our ignorance. But a more positive 
answer could be given. God trieth the heart as the pot for 
the silver. God is trying whether we keep his commandments 
or no. Amid the deep garment of darkness in which Gk>d 
frequently wraps himself we must live by faith. It would re- 
quire no faith in God if aU was clear. When around there is 
seeming reason to say that all is dark, then is the time for faith 
to expand and consolidate itself, &c. 

Afler praise and prayer the church was dismissed at a 
quarter to one o'clock. 

In the afternoon the preacher gave out for text 1st Cor. 
XV. 12 — 18, the subject being Christ's resurrection. He com- 
menced by saying — Suppose I wish to give you an idea of the 
sun I might tell you of its brightness — I might tell you of its 
beams penetrating every nook and comer of the worid — I 
might speak of the genial heat acting upon creation, and 
quickening into life the innumerable varieties of the vegetable 
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world. In this way I might make an impression on your 
minds of the nature of the sun. But there is another way. I 
might sketch a picture of the value of the sun by the absence 
of stars — ^I might speak of the world swinging black in the icy 
air — ^I might tell how men would come and go — how they 
would shrink and shiver in the lightless air — I might tell how 
beasts would leave their dens, and trust themselves among 
men harmless — how the world would become unpeopled — 
riversy streams, and oceans, standing still, and this world of life 
become a huge lump of death floating in the black universe. 
This would be the more powerful picture. The black would 
make a deeper impression than the bright. There is a central 
truth as well as a central sun. The Saviour's resurrection 
might have been described as the first — the apostle draws so 
dark a picture of what is to follow if Christ be not risen. In- 
atead of attempting any elaborate description of Christ's resur- 
rection, let us follow out the apostle. If Christ be not risen 
there is no faith in human testimony — the world is one vast 
region of scepticism. I need not tell you that the apostles 
furrendered their lives rather than belie their convictions. If 
no fiiith is to be put in the death of Christ, what fact in the 
recorded annals of other times can we believe ? Deny Christ's 
resurrection, and you deny the past. The past is a delusion — 
all the heroes and heroic deeds are a huge lie. The pall of a 
universal scepticism lies upon the past. If it be not true that 
Christ has risen, history is not authentic — it is all a lie. The 
great argument for a future life is our Lord's resurrection. K 
Christ be not risen, all other events are the offspring of a dis- 
tempered vision. The hope of a future life is quenched for 
ever, and our fathers are only a heap of dust. The slumber 
of the great is an eternal sleep, and faith, hope, and love, are 
chimeras of a distempered brain. Threescore and ten years, 
and man dies as the brute dies I Dark is the future — death 
only is reality I If we cannot tear up our expectations of a 
future life, then we believe that Christ has risen — the bonds 
that connect them are indissoluble ; cut them, and all is past. 
If we deny Christ's resurrection there is no reward for the 
good — none can be more wretched than the Christian. Follow 
the throng through the fires of persecution. How evils run 
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thick upon them I — ^The furnace heated — ^the stake prepared and 
lighted. Mark them in the caves and dens of the earth — oa 
mountains and moors — ^kneeling on the torf before the deadi 
engines of their persecutors I What a miserable jnctore, if 
Christ be not risen I Ood and truth are a lie — ^morality a 
cheat— -eating and drinking the source of happiness — and 
there is no reward for virtue. Again, there is no aatho* 
ritj to compel to duty, if Christ be not risen. The ex* 
hortation of the apostle has no authority. The r cso r rection 
of Christ was said by Christ himself to be the test of the future 
resurrection. Let it be supposed that Christ is not risen, and 
3rou see the consequences. Secret sin would have no restrabt. 
The authority of Christ gives power to all his commands, and 
brings the high sanctions of heaven to check inmiorality. 
Woe unto the world, when the satisfactions experienced hm 
are all the reward for the good ! Woe, woe I for the boor is 
come. Again, It takes away all hope of the pardon of sin. 
The curse still lies on the earth — there is no pathway to the 
holiest above — the darkness of apostacy lies beneath. The 
denier of Christ's resurrection must consent to a life of brut* 
labour, and when finished his existence is closed. If sndi 
denial sets aside all himian testimony, it robs the soul of its 
moral life, strips the good man of his recompense, and consigns 
saint and sinner to one undistinguished tomb, leaving the only 
motive to obedience to the mind's caprice. I leave you, then, 
to conclude what can be the possible aim, and what may not 
be the consequences, of such denial. 

These are but meagre outlines of the day's disoonraes, yel 
they give an idea of the preacher^s style. They may be nid 
to be a kind of blank verse — the sentences short but ex p r e s siv e. 
There was a very successful attempt at the grand and poetical, 
which, if it did not reach the calm and majestic grandeur with 
which Milton paces through the realms of imagination, ap» 
proximated that splendour in which Thomson somedroes ex* 
hibits and dignifies his subject In listening to him his 
hearers feel themselves transported fieur away from Ae eveiy* 
day world, travelling through the starry fields of spaoe^ con* 
templating the sudden flash quiver through the sultiy air ; or 
if, descending to the earth, it is to feel themselves ainid hurri* 
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earthqoakefl, and volcanoes, and all that rare and sublime 
pbeoomeua which but seldom present themselves to the eyes of 
■nrCals. He is more a decorator of popular ideas than a 
or producer of the new. He adorns whatever he 
with festoons of flowers culled from every quarter of 
the natural and intellectual world. The forenoon's discourse 
was purely metaphysical^ yet it was metaphysics arranged in 
lioliday attire — metaphysics designed for the ear and imaginar 
lioii more than an unbending severe appeal to the under- 
atanding. The afternoon's discourse is merely an amplification 
ef the apostle's reasoning on the resurrection of Christ. It too 
was Ughly, richlyi and elaborately decorated with fine imagery 
—in some instances so profuse as to conceal what it meant to 
iDoitrate. The preacher^s style is most chaste, and he is 
one of the most popular of our preachers. At present there 
is occasional repetition — a redundancy of imagery to illustrate 
idea. This renders the discourse less attractive than it 
might be. Occasionally there is an approach to the 
inflated. The preacher evidently spares no labour in the com- 
pflalkm of his discourses, but, in working them up to his own 
Mings and ideas^ he is apt to forget that they are intended 
far a promiscuous audience^ and hence they are sometimes 
ante degant than instructive, though the preacher has evi- 
dently resources to make them as instructive as they are elegant* 
Tlie subject of our sketch appears to be about thirty years of 
age, of the middle height BUs brow is lofty, his features regular 
and pleasing^ and his light sunny hair harmonises well with his 
pale complezion. His voice is powerful and solemn, admirably 
calcnlated to impress a popular audience At the commencement 
of the services he exhibits much of the manner of Dr Candlish* 
His opening prayer was a beautiful and appropriate iteration 
of scriptural sentiments, and displayed the texture of the 
praacbei^s mind as completely as did the whole day's services. 
He seems to be intimately acquainted with general literature^ 
mote especially with poetry, and he has the power of gathering 
anmnd his text all that is elegant in thought and language, 
so that his discourses blaze like a firmament of stars. We do 
not think that the preachei^s mind has much of a plastic or 
creative character, but it delights to revel amid the creations 
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of loftj minds. As we have said, this circumstance makes 
his discourses too gorgeous, for not a few feel a longing for 
some shadj place whereon to rest — some great rock to shelter 
them from the heat. It is likely that a few years will con- 
siderably cool his poetical fervour, and he will settle down into 
the real and practicable. The great aim of preaching is to 
enlighten, and though a congregation may appreciate a highly- 
laboured poetical diction, the preacher would do well to study 
simplicity, collecting his imagery and illustrations from things 
common and well known, and presenting them in language 
distinct and clear. Two or three poetical outbursts interspersed 
throughout a good practical sermon will create a much higher 
feeling of the sublime than a whole discourse made up of 
dazzling imagery. It is seldom, indeed, we feel necessity to 
quarrel with preachers because of their being too bright, the 
difficulty is to find them bright enough. There are many who 
consider themselves of no common stamp who would be greatly 
benefitted by a few sparks from Mr Stewart's highly-charged 
battery, and he none the worse of his loss. 

BxmifBEB By 1849. 

[Since the above was written Mr Stewart has been twice 
removed. He was first removed fiK>m St GeorgeVin-the- 
Fields, Glasgow, to Newton-on-Ayr, and shortly afterwards 
to Moffat, where he labours with great acceptance. — Ed.] 
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REV. W. K. TWEEDIE, 

FBEE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 

External circumstances have great influence in calling forth 
and heightening the devotional feelings. Who has ever taken 
an evening stroll through any of the glades or dells of our 
native land, when its tiny brooks sparkled with a thousand tints, 
and when every interstice of its canopy of leafy branches was 
pierced by an arrow of the sun, and when every venerable stem 
threw its broad shadow far across the verdant sward — who has 
ever stood by the seaside when the harbingers of day were 
streaming round the horizon in long palpitating shafts of light, 
or in the evening when the retiring lord of the day formed a 
flaming avenue through the heaving waters, and imparting to 
• every wavelet a portion of his radiance — who ever surveyed 
fimn mountain pinnacles the expanding magnitude of the 
works of God and the diminishing importance of man and his 
works — without feeling, as it were, his soul taking to itself 
wings and soaring away to some purer region which the bodily 
eye could not perceive, and the peculiarities of which the 
imagination could not invest with forms? This land of the 
soul the heathen characterised as the dwelling of the gods. 
Similar feelings are awakened by the spacious dimensions, the 
gigantic pillars, and the broad masses of alternating light and 
shadow that meet our eye while pacing through the aisle of 
some grand cathedral. But while such scenes tend to excite 
feeling and heighten devotion, they do but little to elevate man 
in the scale of intelligence. Devotion and ignorance are per- 
fectly incompatible, and the church that attributes great impor- 
tance to ceremonials may expect larger numbers of ignorant 
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devotees than of enlightened adherents. Nature everywhere 
is a shrine, bat the church is, or ought to be, a school where 
man's reason is always to have the precedence of his feelings 
— where he is to be taught to perceive the true relationships 
between himself and fellows, between man and the universey 
and between all things and Ood. It is not until he has to a 
considerable degree attained this that external nature has 
meaning, and his devotions an intelligent aim. There are no 
^ sermons in stones" to an ignorant man, nor is there good in 
anything unconnected with his passions. No man can be pore 
in heart until his mind be enlightened, and the pure in heart 
only can see God in the materials with which He has built up 
this world and garnished the skies. When the church, then, 
comes to be a showroom of dresses and attitudes, types and 
forms, or when it comes to be a place for reciting poetry (as 
some in these days would have it), then it must be classed with 
other places of amusement, and become the resort of mewling 
sentimentalists. It is then no longer a church, and ought to 
be despised by all men sufficiently robust not ^^ to die of a 
rose, in aromatic pain." The life of Christian!^ is intiinsicy 
not extrinsic. It matters not where it may be taught — ^whe* 
ther on the hillside or in the cathedral — whether in the cottage 
or in the palace. It has to do with the understandings of men, 
not with their ears and eyes. It is as stem as time, and at 
durable as eternity ; and thankful we are that Scotland, for the 
last three hundred years, has had preachers that knew thisy 
and has them still. Though there are. some who wish to see 
the leather-bound ^big ha' Bible*' take the character of a modern 
album with its pret^ scraps and bits of ribbon, we trust their 
number is but few and their influence not very extensive. 
When we find a minister earnest in his work, and maintaining 
with becoming digni^ the doctrines of the cross, we shall 
always have something to say in his favour, even though be 
should not be a Knox, or a Whitefield, or a Chalmers, regard- 
less of all the sneers which conceit and flippancy can mumble. 
We have been led into this strain by the circumstances in 
which the following discourse was preached on the morning of 
a recent Sabbath. The temple was no other than a litfge 
dmgy storeroom at the Glasgow and Southwestern Bailwaj 
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Statkm. The few small openings called windows, ihongh 
aided by a nnmber of gas lights, were sufficient only to light 
op portions of the large audience then assembled ; but the 
preacher is a man of sense and sound words, and their effects 
were in no degree marred by the locality. After praise and 
pnyer had be^ engaged in, the 130th Psalm was read and 
made the subject of some ezceUent remarks. Contrary to the 
eomrnon practice prayer was a second time offered, after which 
Mr T. gave out as text Exodus xxxiii. 18, ^^ And he (Moses in 
Us prayer to God) said, I beseech thee, shew me thy glory." 
He commenced by saying — 

That we may here inquire. What prompted this strange peti- 
Ikm f Was it the ignorance of Moses that urged him to what 
cannot be attained, or a knowledge of the essence of Ood T 
Wat it something to excite the feelings T or was he directed by 
die niypngs of a holy soul — or one that thought nothing could 
Bake him glad but Godt The latter was what moved Moses 
to make the petition — the knowledge he had of ^he true Ood. 
It was not the office of a lawgiver, nor the power he possessed, 
that would satisfy his mind. The desire of his heart was 
towards God, for there he could find repose and joy. We 
may now ofier this prayer just as Moses did ; nay, we cannot 
hdp offisring it if we have learned the insufficiency of the 
ereature^ and that Ood alone can make us blessed. But what- 
ever may have prompted it, it deserves our study. Let us, 
finty C^msider how this prayer may be answered in your case 
and mine. Let me first remark, however, that if there be 
some amongst us that have no desire to know Ood, as to take 
no interest in Jehovah's glory, these are they on whom the 
Holy Spirit's teaching has so little effect that they feel but 
fittle concerning him ; but what shall we say of one who feels 
no interest in the glory of Ood T Let us aU, with heart and 
•ool, give attention to this subject. In answering the question, 
What is meant by Ood's glory T I remark, 1st, The reply is 
contained in a verse in the New Testament — ^^For Ood, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
cor hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
Gkkl in the face of Jesus Christ*" No man knoweth the Father ; 
bat he who is the brightness of the Father's glory can make 
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the Father known, &c. But the qaestion here naturally arises 
— As God is unchanging, may he not be unchanging to con- 
demn ? Had I not the gospel I could not answer this. Eveij 
mourning household we see, every funeral, every grave, and 
every pang, bodily or mental, proclaim that God is terrible in 
his doings to the children of men ; and had we nothing but 
reason to guide us we could not answer. But the gospel points 
out another ray — His love. Under this we comprehend mercy, 
goodness, pity, &c. There are two aspects in which this may 
be viewed. 1. The love of the Lord Jesus Christ, exhibited 
in the gospel, was love to sinners, not to penitent persons. 
Christ died for the ungodly. When we lay polluted with sin, 
and deserved death, God said. Live. If you can stretch your 
minds back through the past eternity, that ray will wear a 
wondrous lustre. It was love to men polluted, to whom the 
thoughts of Jehovah turned. 2. This glory is displayed by 
the channel through which it has reached us. That our race 
might not be Aidone, his Son was sent, and a new moral ele- 
ment was introduced into our world. Let us consider it in its 
bearing on the individual soul in this manner. It was mani- 
fested to those who rebelled against God, and that is just my 
character ; and if the love of God was displayed to the un- 
godly I rank among that number. If I had been among the 
godly I could not have expected it; but, not being this, 
Christ died for the ungodly, and my soul may yet be saved, 
and the love of God shed abroad in my heart Thus we are 
taken captive by his love. ^' I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love ;*' and may we not thus behold some portion of the 
length and the breadth, the height and the depth, of the love that 
passeth all understanding? You will perceive here, if there be any 
among you under the conviction of sin, the first thought that 
may occur may be that this heaven is not for me, as I am a sin- 
ner. That is the state of conscience before being enlightened 
by the Holy Ghost, but one should reason otherwise ; and let 
me say, it were worth visiting the other side of the globe if it 
could be the means of saving one sinner. The taking of what 
is ofiered, to the ungodly, changes the character, and old things 
pass away. 3. Another aspect of the Divine glory is seen in 
his power. I will not speak of his power displayed in the fint 
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cmtioiiy fisr the Power that created all things out of nothing 
tu trantoeiids our grasp. Bot there is another creation in 
iriueh the believer perceives the power of God. If we are be- 
lieven we know the power of Gknl unto salvation— old things 
pass awaji and all thhigs beoome new. He has taken us from 
m fearfbl pit, Ac* That wonid be a wondrous power that could 
make the majestic Bvar that runs through your city run up- 
waids^ and many people would run to see it ; but has some- 
thing like this not taken place in the case of believers? The 
■nner would run downwards to destruction and death, but the 
power of God makes the belie ver run upwards. He sees signs 
of his^^cxy in the fiice of Christ| and this power appears in 
many ways which the believer only can understand. Is he 
pained at the remembrance of past sint God blots out his 
iniqiiity. Is he assailed by temptation T The power of God is 
a bolfmrii round about him, and he can say, If Gtxl be for us 
who can be against us? This is another ray he can contem- 
plate in the lace of Jesus Christ. Thus is the pQiyer of Moses 
answered by turning the believer^s £Etce upwards. Time would 
&il me to show you at proper length another exhibition of 
God's j^ory — the glory of his justice. All will confess that 
the love of God in Christ is reconciled with the strictest justice, 
but justice is sometimes terrible, you may see it is alto- 
gether glorious. Does justice hold the balance T — ^The believer 
b weired in the balance, and found complete in Christ' Does 
JQStioe wear a sword? — ^In Christ the sword is sheathed. We 
have to do with justice no doubt, but it is justice satisfied and 
paasing into mercy. The two pillars of the eternal throne are 
juitioe and mercy — they are also the pillars of our hope, for 
it is written, ^ He is just to forgive us our sins.** The sun shines 
without a doud in the plan of man's redemption, and I point 
you to it now that you may comprehend this prayer of Moses. 
Have you seen this glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
or have you only admired the prayer, ^^ I beseech thee, show me 
thy ^ory ** t If you seek salvation there you are but building 
on the sand. Think ye of man T How soon he must pass on 
to death, and the teeming earth will soon fiiiiiish him agrave I 
Think you of the affections — of the world's applause? The 
wodd and its pleasures soon pass away — some causal^ happens, 

T 
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n brute stumbles, and many are harried to eternity. Let it be 
written <m your heart as with a pen of iron — Nothing on earth 
can make you happy but God ! 

Such 16 a brief outline of the discourse. The preacher did 
not dwells as many less substantial, though perhaps mcNre showy, 
preachers would have done, upon the character of Moees or on 
the history of the Israelites, but deqiatchedwithafew remarics 
that which connected it with special circumstances, and brouf^ 
its suggestions to bear on all believers in all ages and in 
all circumstances. What is the gloiy of Gtxl, how it 
is displayed, and how men are aflfected by it as Christians 
and immortal beings, were the topics of the discourse. It 
was purely doctrinal, but by no means a sermon made up of 
dry theological technicalities ; nor was it one drear and dimial, 
hung round with gloomy drapery or pervaded with a ghostly 
aspect It was ftdl of hope and encouragement, and calculated 
to invite men to be Christians, and to be cheerful and hopefuL 
It did not represent Ood as an object of terror, but as a fiuher 
kind and affectionate, not frowning down from his sapphire 
throne and willing the destructicm of the creatures of his hand, 
but smiling from his holy habitation and beckoning men 
thither. Unchangeableness, love, power, and justice were 
regarded as so many rays issuing from the Godhead, ocmstitut- 
ing its glory, and promising to the believer securi^ and peace. 
The framework of the discourse was logically exact, and the 
illustrations pertinent, clear, and interesting neither redun- 
dant nor lacking as to ideas or language, and careftd study was 
apparent in all its parts. What was addressed to the feelings 
was given in a few short sentences, yet sentences that spoks 
to the heart and conscience with infinitely greater efiect 
than those commonplace declamatory appeals with which 
so many preachers spin out their discourses to a proper, or, 
what is often the case, an improper length. The preacher 
evidently possesses a well-balanced and well-cultivated mind, 
and is intimately acquainted with the Bible. He possesses 
also what is rarer than many suppose— strong common sense. 
A little more of this would show some who regard themselves 
planets of the first magnitude that they are by no means lumi* 
pons bodies, and if there be anything of a shining nature about 
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iKem it is becanse they are shone upon — satrfKtP^ and not stars. 
This preacher is above all petty arts, oddities, or sto&d flou- 
rishes to make himsdf attractive, ff mdliflnons tonesy gTMe- 
fhl action, and neat pronandatian be reqniAes of an ofator, 
he is not one; and if beating the dedc, spamng at the oongr&- 
gstim, vociferating^ and panting for breath be eoefgyi he 
temot be said to be an energetic preacher; but if good 
pleaching consists in sound doctrine, firesh and healthy ilhis- 
timtion, terse and dear diction, enunciated with vitality 
dien he is a preacher of mote than ordinaxr ability, and one 
lliat cannot &il to knit a congreg at iwi more and more dosdy 
Id him. His sermons are not enthnsiastic whirlwinds that 
nifein their fhry a heterogeneous pillar, to the sky, of sand and 
lobbidi and leaves and dnst, that fell again to the earth as 
soon as the fcny is past, bot have in them something akin to 
fliat living serenity which is enjoyed amid hiDy scenery in 
bri|^t sommer days— days and scenes that leave an image on 
die sool, to be cherished in secret, and that ever whisper to ns 
of die greatness and goodness of the Creator. His voice is 
strong somewhat harsh, and not very flexible. Every syllable 
ii distinct and abmpt, but there is ndther lagging nor hesita- 
tion in his ntterance. He is not one of those preachers that 
eommenoe in whispers, and move on slowly for a time, like a 
locomotive leaving the station and gathering speed as it pro- 
ceeds—he sets oat at once with full power and speed, and main- 
tains them in full vigour to the dose. This is the case also in 
his p r ay er s , and they are characterised by the same mental 
nerve which is so apparent in his sermons. Judging from his 
appearance in the pulpit, he seems about fifty years of age, and 
of the ordinary stature. He is spare but muscular ; and 
tfaoogh there is in his visage something of an irony firmness, as 
soon as he begins to speak his expression is that of tenderness 
and affection. So far as quantity is concerned there appears 
to be no felling off in his capillary ornament ; but a few grey 
flakes mingling in the dark brown, indicate advancing years* 

Mr Tweediei's predominating characteristic as a preacheif 
seems to lie in doctrinal illustration, and to this task he brings 
to bear a mind naturally robust, a disposition benevolent, and 
an experience varied and extensive. A few words are framed 
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80 as to suggest mach ; and while be neglects not to warn his 
hearers of the follj and danger of neglecting the things that 
belong to their peace^ he loves to linger on the sunny heights 
of Zion rather than amid the shadows of the vallej of Hin- 
nom. He is an interesting, onassumiiig, yet highly instroc^ 
preacher ; and if he be surpassed in brilliancy by some of his 
brethren, but few of them are his equals in producing perma- 
nent effects. 

The subject of our sketch was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versi^^ at Edinburgh University^ and St Andrew's. After 
travelling for a year in the South of Europe, he was settled in 
the Scotch Church, London Wall, in 1832. He was translated 
to South Parish Church, Aberdeen, in 1836, and to the 
Tolbooth Parish Church, Edinburgh, in the spring of 1842, 
where he has laboured ever since* In co-operation with Dr 
Chalmers he was Convener of the Sustentation Committee of 
the Free Church for two or three years^ and is now Convener 
of the Foreign Missions Committee. 

He has published a volume on the Atonement; onBaptiim; 
on Calvin and Servetus ; the Life of Bev. John Maodonald, 
Missionaiy, Calcutta; and Lessons from the Book of laraely 
Ac Ac 

He presides over a numerous and a£kctbnate people, who 
esteem him highly in love for his work's sake. 

OlGBMBSR tt, I860. 
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8LATEFOBD, EDINBURGH. 

It has often been observed that the mightiest processes and 
agencies in natore are the least ostentations, and the least ob^ 
swed. Islands are being bnilt of coral rock, but few hare 
markfld th^ progress. Electrici^ is circulating around all 
matter, and exerting the most potent influences^ and probably 
giTing motion to the spheres, but seldom is its voice heard un- 
less in the thunder. But for these hidden powers and agencies 
It k impossible to conceive of any worthy end being answered 
by creation. The great Creator struggles to make himself 
visible and intelligible to his rational ofi^ring. All the forms 
of magnitude and beauty have been assumed to give impres- 
sivoiess to the perfections of the Invisible God. Nor is crear 
ticm equal, even with all its forms and varieties of beau^, fidly 
to disdose the greatness and grace of God. In another and 
higher department he is revealing himself to an intelligent 
cfeation* It is not his creating arm — high and powerful as 
thai arm is — ^it is not the suspension of the material universe 
in his hand, which gives the chief idea of his greatness — He 
stands forth before the intelligent universe in dyed garments 
— He comes from Bozrah, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength, and calls aloud, so as to make the universe feel to its 
core the thriUing sentiment, '^ I am migh^ to save." It is 
** Ood manifest in the flesh*' that comes home with the greatest 
eBect to the mind and heart of angels and men — ^not God 
creating worids, not God wielding the sceptre, but God strug- 
^ing to aUeviate misery, God striving to restore the alienated, 
God mi^ty to save the veriest outcast What a theme for the 
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Christian orator! The Creator arrayed as a warrior with 
garments rolled in blood — ^travelling in the strength of Deity 
— meeting the enemies of a happy universe in determined 
combaty and triumphing over them all in the meanest nature 
that ever they assailed. This idea was finely brought out by 
the subject of our sketch, in a discourse delivered by him on 
Sabbath week, in the United Presbyterian Church, Shamrock 
street EQs text was, Isaiah IxiiL I — ** Mighty to save." He 
said. 

No laboured argument was needed to prove that the text 
referred to Christ This impassioned apostrophe occurs in a 
series of prophecies, which contains a bold description of Christ 
and of gospel times. The language outvies the loftiest strains 
of poetry and eloquence, and can refer only to the struggles 
and conquests of the Prince of Peace. An inquiry is natur- 
ally made why Christ should come firom Edom and Bozrah. 
The language is poetical and mystical, and the scene is in per- 
fect accordance with Hebrew ideas. Idumea was occupied at 
the time by the bitterest enemies of IsraeL In DaviJs reign 
18,000 of them were slain, and the land was rendered tributary 
to Israel, but the people still continued to be opposed to the 
Jews. They exulted in all the disasters that befell Israel, whom 
they considered their natural enemies. Hence the prayer — 
Bemember Edom, and raze it to the ground. The prophet 
in vision here sees one proceeding firom Edom with the air and 
mein of a conqueror : this mysterious personage comes firom 
the ancient capital of Idumea. The description is given to 
indicate the struggles and the victory of the conqueror. A 
variety of opinion exists as to the period in the Saviour^s his- 
tory here predicted. Some fix the time between his crodfixion 
and ascension, while others, probably with more reason, refer 
it to a time and to events yet to be revealed — ^thoee in Rev. 
xiv. and xix., when the earth will be converted and see GhxTs 
salvation. That man's position needs a mighty Saviour is 
obvious. Man is a wayward, alienated, doomed creature, who 
harbours purposes and passions of rebellion against God — and 
hence he is said to be ^ without Ood and without hope in the 
world.** He needs pardon, reconciliation, and renovation. He 
needs fieuth, holiness, and preservation — safety in death, the 
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lesorrection of bis body, glory, honoar, and immortality — and 
growing beaaty and blessedness thronghont eternity. The 
redemption of countless millions of such creatures is an under- 
taking in the contemplation of which aU thought is lost. The 
text may be consider^ in two aspects — 1, As bearing on the 
case of individual sinners ; and, 2, As bearing on the cause 
and kingdom of Christ at large. We consider, Ist, Its bear- 
ing on the case of individual sinners. Christ is mighty to save 
the sinner. This is a question in which every individual sinner 
is concerned. The builder considers well the foundation on 
which he is about to erect a structure — the emigrant makes 
ipe#iyb'"g inquiry about the vessel that is to carry him, his 
fiunily, and his earthly all, to a distant land. He must know 
if the vessel is sound and sea-worthy, and the crew competent. 
When he knows aU this he can ride on the raging sea with 
ocmfidence. The storm may rage, but he knows the vessel is 
in gallant hands, and wiU reach its destination in safety. So 
ought it to be with men in regard to salvation. Let us 
examine this foundation on which we are to build our hopes 
fiv eternity. It is to be observed, first, That Christ has been 
appointed to the work of human redemption. He is set apart 
l^ Divine commission to his enterprise ; and what king would 
aend an ambassador to restore a rebeUious province who did 
not first satisfy himself of his fitness T The investiture of 
Christ in his various offices by his Father proves his fitness for 
his work. God the Father has laid our help on one who is 
wi^tjf and the Son has pledged himself to fulfil the work 
given him to do. But, &rther — His Godhead in union with 
his homanify is the proof and pledge of his being possessed of 
every requisite. He had to meet the demands of law and 
justice, and no mere creature, however exalted, was able. It 
required the union of perfect purity and penal infliction — God- 
bead with the weakness of man — ^life indestructible with the 
o^Munty to langubh and die. No creature possessed these 
requisites ; but the mysterious union of Christ's person fur- 
nished him with every requisite. He was a mighty Saviour 
because he was the mighty God, and also because he was man. 
But Christ is mighty to save, because he has made an atone- 
ment for human guQt, satisfied law and justice. His course 
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of humiliation was a sacrifice for sin, and prepared the waj 
for communicating eternal life to the guilty. His death must 
have been viewed at first by demons as their triumph. A 
gleam of fiendish joy must have flashed across the countenance 
of the great enemy as the Prince of Life expired — as he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost But their triumph was short 
— for in dying he destroyed him that had the power of death 
— he obtained a final victory. The triumph was Christ's — for 
by that death he laid a foundation on which mercy will be built 
up for ever. Single-handed and alone the Redeemer triumphed 
over every foe. O Emmanuel, thou hast a mighty arm! 
Strong is thy hand, and high is thy right hand. Blessed are 
the people, &c. Every sinner who believes obtains fix>m Christ 
a (ull remission of sin. (The preacher here quoted the case of 
a dumb boy, and of a chief of Polynesia, who perceived and 
strikingly expressed this truth.) Farther^— Christ is migh^ to 
save, because he possesses official resources sufficient to enable 
him to overcome every obstacle. His advocacy in heaven is 
ever prevalent. The sinner who puts his cause in his hand 
will never be disappointed — he will not urge his case in vain. 
Our great High Priest has gone into heaven with his own 
blood. Whatever he asks the Father bestows. He prepares a 
place for us. He is mighty to procure blessings and mighty 
to bestow them. The Spirit of all grace is at his disposal, and 
through him the human heart b changed without doing 
violence to man's powers or responsibility. He is invested 
with universal authority in providence as well as in grace. 
Angels are his messengers, and are sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be the heirs of salvation. He spoils the powers 
of darkness, protects his people even in death, and as Judge 
of all, will acquit and own his people. The work is aU his from 
the fiirst tear of penitence to tiie last shout of triumph. The 
second aspect of the text is that which it bears to the kingdom 
of Christ at large. He is mighty to protect and deliver his 
church as well as to save the sinner. Many institutions have 
been founded to elevate and improve man, and many of then 
have perished, and their founders are forgotten, but Christie 
anity advances, and remains the same, like the vauh of heaven 
that still spans the earth, and remains unchanged amid tba 
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(tftime. Christianitj receives no fatal wounds^ but 
gatben firesh strength from every conflict Even when ob- 
iemed, aa it was before the Beformation during the dark ages, 
hsgain bursts forth in its heavenly splendour. In conclusion — 
Hie text forms a warrant and encouragement to every sinner to 
pot his trust in Christ. He is the Saviour, and the only 
SttfioaTy for there is salvation in none other — no other name 
gpven among men whereby they isan be saved. Christ is 
wiDiiig to save. He says, ^^ Deliver from going down to the 
pty I have found a ransom.** But remember Christ is able to 
destrqj aa well as to deliver. Procrastinate not to a death- 
bed. (The preacher gave a graphic account of a death-bed 
aeen^ and of the unfitness of such a time to seek salvation.) 
The text fiurther supplies encouragement to believers to still 
Imsi in Christ. Still join with the apostle, and say, ^^ Who 
diall separate us from the love of Christ?" &c. 

In the afternoon he preached on the words ^^ Have faith in 
God." The sermon was thought by some even superior to the 
Smnoon ; but our space forbids an outline. 

The forenoon discourse, of which we have given but a rapid 
outline, occupied about fifty minutes, and the entire service 
nther more than an hour and a half. The discourse contains 
A vast amount of truly excellent matter. The subject is the 
important that can occupy a preacher. The all-su£S- 
of the Saviour is a topic which ought to obtain a 
pmninent place in every system of theology as well as in the 
■Dud cf every Christian. The preacher used his text as a 
BoCto^ and arranged it under much vigorous thought, which 
oooU, of course, be classified under similar texts. The sermon 
had been more attractive had there been less matter and more 
fflostration. In commencing his two chief divisions, he had 
two very effective analogies — ^the builder and his foundation, 
aod the emigrant and his vessel. These he used effectively, 
and led to the expectation that as he proceeded analogies and 
figorea would illuminate his progress. But there was no other 
figure employed. Plain statement followed, vigorously ex- 
pwa s ed and logically arranged. Though the discourse was 
doctrinal^ and in most hands would have appeared diy and 
commonplace^ yet it was otherwise in his. He has a good, 
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commanding appearance, and a very fascinating manner. He 
employs a very neat and polished style, and speaks with great 
firmness and energy. So admirable is his manner that even 
very ordinary matter would tell effectively in his hands. Bat 
his matter is only inferior to his manner. He enters deeply 
into the great mystery of Godliness. He heals not the hurt 
of the people slightly, but probes the sores of the human soul 
thoroughly, and applies the remedy very efiectively. In the 
preceding discourse the ability of the Saviour to save to the 
uttermost was ably and profoundly reasoned. He went m 
quest of proof to His divine appointment, to his Gt>dheady to 
his atonement, and to his exhaustless resources as the Mediator. 
He entered deeply into the blessings Christ confiBTS, and 
showed them to be worthy of all the cost and suflbring of their 
preparation. He showed, in a striking point of view, the 
spirituality and permanence of these blessings, induding per- 
fect parity and progressive happiness throughout etemitj. 

The following may be regarded as the leading features of 
his mind and manner : — Both his discourses and pr ay ers indi- 
cate great clearness of conception. He expresses no half- 
formed thoughts. Every one has a distinct form and a 
thorough finish. Along with this lucidity of thought there it 
marked decision and emphasis in all he says. He appears as 
one who has thoroughly made up his mind on every tc^nc, and 
is prepared to declare it let whosoever lists. This places the 
hearer in a vantage position. He listens to truth which he 
dares not gainsay. Even in cases where the matter is doubt- 
ful a bold asseveration makes many receive it without quee- 
tion ; but when truth is firmly delivered it is more likely to 
be received than when delivered with hesitation and donbc 
Though the logical faculty is by no means deficient, the 
preacher is in some danger of neglecting the lueidua ordo, or 
at least of so stating his outline that the train of thought and 
argumentation may be lost sight of. Thus in the outKne 
given, the difierent branches in the argument were somewhat 
wordily expressed, and were not likely to be folly appreciated 
by certain classes of hearers. It is of great importance to 
embody the leading thoughts in brief terse phmeolofgr* 
This has always been particularly observed by Mr Jvj of 
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Bath, the most successful of English preachers. He takes 
tne to express his outline in a very few words^ and then fills 
op with apt, lucid, and vigorous illustration. Our preacher, 
m addition to these peculiarities, displays a ripe scholarship. 
His thoughts, his sentences, his enunciation and style, display 
aa accuracy and finish which can be acquired only at the mid« 
night oiL Though he uses no notes there is not a word mis- 
pnmounoed nor out of place — not a sentence loose or dis- 
jointed — ^not an argument false or irrelevant The most 
ftstidious can find no fault with his style of manner. This is 
a great recommendation to his doctrines. The unlettered 
peasant has preached the gospel in a bam, to his rustic audi* 
iatYf with great success, but that is no reason why clergymen 
AovSd not be able to recommend the gospel with all the ac-* 
aomplishments of the scholar and all the graces of the oraton 
It is to be lamented that comparatively few preachers are am-> 
bitkma to shine as scholars. The bar and the senate-house 
abound with thorough scholars, while the pulpit is but too 
gsnerally occupied with a tame n^ediocrity. Were all at 
efnal pains as the subject of our sketch, to master both the 
aeqniaitiTe and communicative, the pulpit would soon com- 
aittid more respect. Our preacher is wide awake to the signs 
tf the times. Learning is no longer limited to the few — the 
children know more than their grandfathers — artizans know 
mton of philosophy and of science than did many professional 
men of former days; and if the pulpit stand still when all 
around is progress its mission fails, and the priesthood comes 
into contempt. We doubt whether the term of study now 
sboold be the same as it was a century ago. Even increased 
fiwilitiea of study do not make up the difierence between what 
was necessary to be known then, and what is now. He who 
is apt to teach in these days must be well versed in ancient 
and modem literature — in a thorough knowledge of men and 
ihingp. In these respects Mr T. is fully qualified for his work. 
Mr Thomson was bom in Paisley, where he acquired the 
elements of education. He studied at Glasgow University 
from the session of 1823-4 to 1829. He studied theology 
under Drs Dick and Mitchell, from 1827 to 1831. He was 
licensed in 1832, and ordained at Slateford, a village two miles 
out of Edinburgh, in October, 1833. 
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Slatefbrd was the scene of the ministerial kboon of the late 
Dr Dick (one of the most gifted and eminent men that the 
Secession Chorch has produced — Dr Belfirage was Mr Thom- 
son's immediate successor^) daring a period of 15 yearsi prior 
to his translation to Glasgow, where he rose to merited emi- 
nence and celebrity as an accomplished scholar and profomid 
theologian. 

Mr Thomson has laboured in his present charge for a period 
of 17 years with much acceptance over a flourishing country 
congregation. His name is honourably associated with the 
plans of theological education pursued in the United Presby- 
terian Church. Occupying a rural retreat sufficiently near 
one of the great centres of influence in the body to render his 
services available in connection with the public business of the 
Churchy he has for several years held the convenership of the 
Synodical Committee on Theological Education^ and has taken 
a leading part in advancing the various measures with which 
it is charged. He is known to have applied his enei^^iea, 
with great perseverance end success, to the introduction of the 
very efficient plans now in operation throughout the Church 
for superintending the studies of divinity students during the 
intervals of the session of the hall, and to the extension and 
improved management of the valuable library belonging to the 
body ; and he is one of a band of zealous and working men 
who have greatly interested themselves in the establishment of 
a scheme for forming ministers' libraries in connection with the 
congregations of the Church — a plan which is sore, when set 
on foot, as it is likely soon to be, to operate most benefically 
for the interests of the body, and which might most advan- 
tageously be introduced into other religious denominations. 
He is also known to have acted for some years as secretary to 
an association of Christians of various denominations in Edin- 
burgh, whose object was to promote the publication and drco- 
lation of works against Popery, Puseyism, and Infidelity, and 
under whose auspices an interesting and valuable course of le^ 
tures was delivered, some time agoy here and elsewhere, on the 
tenets of Bomanism* 

R S5, 1850. 
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BEV. JOHN BRYCE, 

SALTCOATS. 

It is aDeged that there are old men in London who never saw 
the conntiy. All the surface of the earth with which they are 
fiuniliar is Macadamised and paved. The forest and the field 
are to them matters of report The green sward — the lofty 
pines — the towering mountain — the fertile vale^ are to them 
matterB of history and tradition. Though such men are said 
to etisty report saith nothing of their character — intellectual, 
moral, or religious ; but as man is evidently afiected by cir* 
comstances, to a greater or less extent, there can be little dif- 
ficulty in forming some conjecture regarding them. One thing 
ii pretty certain that none of them are philosophers, naturalists, 
or poets. There is no more efiectual method of robbing man 
of the divinity within him than to confine him within the limits 
of the artificial and conventionaL Something of the certain 
sciences such may know ; but of everything connected with 
man's higher nature they must be utterly ignorant What 
must be his ideas of the music of the spheres who never heard 
aogbt but the ceaseless rattle over the stony street and the mo- 
notonous hum of a busy population T What can his ideas be 
of the beautiful who never saw aught but seemly and un- 
seemly piles of buildings and the murky atmosphere above t 
What meaning can Arabia's groves and Hermon's dew convey 
to his mind who knows no perfumes but those from pestilential 
cesspools, and no dews but those on the walls of crowded 
buildings? Such a man may have some vestiges of mind in 
him, but of heart and soul he can have but a very small por- 
tion. Though there are but few who have never inhaled 
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the country breeze, there are many whose escapes from the city 
are few and far between. The works of man chiefly confine 
and limit their view, and the works of God, as they come from 
his hand, are seldom witnessed. How mighty, how magical, 
the effect produced on the mind of the citizen, not wholly dead 
to beauty and joy, is an excursion into the country, after a 
long city residence I His better feelings and affections feel 
that they have escaped as a bird from the fowler. He breathes 
as a free man ought to breathe. Every sense is regaled — the 
eye is charmed, the ear soothed. The man approaches nearer 
to the centre of happiness. He holds converse with God 
through his works — works which to him bear the fresh and 
free impress of the Creator's handi He feels himself in a 
mighty temple, and, if his heart is right, he worships Him who 
made the sea and the dry land* A church to him, however lone 
its site — indeed the more lone the better — ^bears a marked signi- 
ficance. He proceeds to worship God ^yonder,'* with feelings 
devout and intense. Around the edifice where he was wcmt to 
worship there were only the memoriak of man's wisdom and 
man's folly — all around, in the calm outspread, the finger of 
God is seen. The voice of God is still heard among the trees 
of the garden, and it is the voice of love and mercy. Or if 
the worshipper b near the ocean — the mirror where Omni- 
potence images himself the effect is holier and more reveren- 
tial still. Its constant waves and tides urge home on the 
mind the restlessness of time — ^its permanence, its majesty, 
urges home the settledness, the vastness of eternity. What 
must his feelings be who goes to worship in the place, stand- 
ing on the margin of the ocean, where the subject of our sketch 
statedly minbtersi What a significance is found in the 
words— 

" IM bMTMit b« glad bdbrt th« Lord, and Itt th« Mrth r^olM, 
Lai aaaa, and all that it tbarain, cry out and maka a noiaa, 
fiafora tha Lord." 

Last Sabbath it was the privilege of the writer of these re- 
marks to worship in these circumstances, in Saltcoats ElsU- 
blished Church. At 11 o^clock the subject of our sketch gave 
out Matthew xxvi. 41, ^^ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation;** and, without any pr^tory remarks, pro- 
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eeeded with his exposition. I. Temptation means, in general, 
any kind of trial — it may be evil, or it may be good. Thus 
Ood is said to have tempted Abraham, by putting him on a 
very hard duty to discover his grace of faith, his love and obe- 
dience, in the sacrifice of Isaac In like manner God's min^ 
dm of mercy and judgment, whereby he tried the obedience 
of the Hebrews and Egyptians, are called temptations. What 
tiling soever tends to discover what is in the heart and will of 
man may be called a temptation. In this sense afflictions, 
outward crosses, and bereavements, sent by God, are tempta^ 
tioiks. These are sent for good and wise purposes, and ought 
to be received and improved as such by aJl. Sometimes they 
are sent as chastisements for past sins — the Israelites delivered 
into the hands of their enemies, when they had forsaken the 
wwihip of the true GtxL Sometimes to prevent sins to come 
—Paul had a thorn fn the flesh to buffet him for his humilia* 
tion. In the former case they may be called restoratives to 
awaken men to repentance ; in the latter, preservatives to keep 
men fix>m falling into those sins to which they were particu- 
kriy exposed* Affiction, again, we are taught in the ninth 
of John, is sent, not for sin, but to manifest the works 
of God. But, for whatever end they are sent, they are all 
intended aa trials of his people's love and obedience, and are 
proo6 of their heavenly Father^s love. But by temptation is 
more frequently meant in Scripture such a trisd as is intended 
tomin a man in his spiritual concerns by inducing him to sin. 
Thus was Joseph sorely tried by the power and favour in his 
krd*s family if he complied with the temptation, and threat- 
ened with the shame and infamy of the very villany he was 
tempted with in case he refused. Moses, too, by the allure- 
ments of an Egyptian court, where little was to be seen or 
heard but the pleasures of sin. But the chief seducers cf men 
that draw them into the crooked and oblique ways of sin are, 
1, The great adversary of souls and men who have enlisted in 
his service. Ye know the wiles of the devil, and however 
much his agency may be ridiculed by the men of the world, 
— ^however much they may puzzle the humble scholar of the 
BiUe to explain the nature and manner of his operations, we 
trust their ridicule will not cause you forego your belief in it, 
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nor the difficulty of explaining it be an objection against its 
troth. It is the doctrine of the Bible, and as snch demands 
yonr unqualified assent How often has he, fittally, alas, to 
many, proved his ability to tempt and to overcome I And he 
is still represented as ^^ a roaring lion going about seeking whom 
he may devour.'' His emissaries are in every place — ^his work 
is never at a stand. By the pernicious principles and vicious 
habits of such as like Ahab sell themselves to work all man- 
, ner of iniquity, are the bounds of his kingdom enlarged, and 
the people of God tempted to for^o their integrity. Wit, 
ridicule, and infectious example, found everywhere among the 
vain disputers of the world, are strong temptations. How 
many have been brought to deny their fiuth when the shafts 
of ridicule were directed against them, who had withstood all 
the attacks of serious argument. Again, What temptations 
have we among the sons of ignorance and sensuality, who 
debase the moral feelings, blunt the sensibility of conscience, 
and inflame the passions; and, above all, the influence of ami- 
panionship which insensibly steals over the mind, producing 
conformity of character in ungodliness and sin. ^ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good mannen^ is a truth too frequently 
verifled in the sad experience of many who set out in life with 
principles pure and correct and having the fear of (}od before 
their eyes. How careiul ought we to be in the choice of those 
we miJce our companions I It is not the openly pro&ne and 
abandoned we require most to shun — these will be more ready 
to shock than dlure the young and tender mind ; but it is 
those who under the specious mask of a fidr character ood- 
oeal the insidious poison of unprincipled hypocritical mon^ 
lity. 2, There are also what may be called the seductions of 
life, which tend to draw men from God. The things of the 
world, whether good or bad, are destructive lures and great 
temptations. Prosperity and adversity have their peculiar 
snares and trials. An abundance of good things makes men 
liable to the swellings of pride, to forgetftilness of God, of their 
duty, and of eternity. While, on the other hand, poverty 
and adversity expose to murmurings and discontent, to fimod 
and injustice, to theft and rapine ; hence the p ro p riety of the 
prayer of Agur, ^ Give me neither poverty nor ricbe^^ Ac 
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Perhaps of the two^ prosperity is the more dangerous. It was 
by promises of worldly glory and greatness that the tempter 
iliade the third and grand attack on omr Saviour, when he 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world, and said, ^^ All 
these will I give thee^ if thou wilt fall down and worship me.** 
Hence the necessity of the caution Moses gives the Israelites 
when they should possess the riches of Canaan, ^^ Beware thou 
forget not the Lord thy God" — and the result was such as he 
ftared, for we read " they waxed fat and kicked." 11. Consider 
the means appointed for resisting and overcoming temptation 
—watching and prayer. The conjoining of these two duties 
reminds us of the necessity of supernatural aid along with our 
own exertions. We are not only to watch, but to pray also. 
We cannot receive grace to help without prayer, nor be able 
to overcome without vigilance. The duty of prayer is as 
necessary as if God were to do all for us, and the duty of 
watchfulness ks binding upon us as if we were to do all our- 
selves. Watchfulness implies an apprehension and a foresight 
of danger, and an endeavour to prevent or ward it off. The 
first of these is opposed to carnal security, and the second to a 
thoughdess indifference. The carnally secure entertains no ap- 
prehension of danger either remote or immediate ; he enjoys a 
rest, but it is polluted, and will eventually destroy him with a 
great destruction. He is like one who has unconsciously made 
his bed in the lion's den. Of the two states to which we 
have said watchfulness is opposed, we know not which is the 
better ; and yet surely it is better to be altogether blind to our 
fiite than with our eyes open to remain careless of the ruin 
that impends. With a knowledge of the threatened danger, to 
femain unmoved bespeaks such insensibility, such daring 
hardihood, and such recklessness of weal as is beyond the 
power of man to describe or the heart to conceive. A sense 
of danger is the first step to safety. ^^ Had the goodman of 
the house known at what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 
to be broken up.** Hence the rightly-exercised Christian is 
like a skilful general who not only views danger at a distance 
but takes every precaution to encounter it successfully. The 

enemy may be foiled in many an assault, but the vigilance of 

2 a 
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bifl opponent is no less on the alert, for he knows he may re- 
torn and carry by sorprise what he fSsuled to effect by force. 
The security of a warrior is to be always ready. Watchfid- 
ness is an ever-active duty, opposed to sloth, idleness, and re- 
missness ; it considers diligently and surveys minutely its own 
strength and weakness compared with those of the enemy, and 
takes its measures accordingly. Vigilance, too, keeps at a 
distance from those occasions that lead to sin. It is not only 
active when brought within the sphere of danger, within the 
range of the pestilential vapour of temptation, but it descries 
at a distance the occasions which lead to sin, and keeps aloof. 
It may be often diiBcult to see where duty ends and sin begins; 
but if one ventures as near to sin as he may, he is in danger 
of going farther — perhaps it is better to keep one step within 
the line of duty than, by approaching Its very verge, to run 
the risk of stumbling into the territory of sin. It is worth r^ 
membering " that fear is a Christian's garrison" — ^the way to 
be secure is always to fear — it causcth circumspection. Fear 
is that flaming sword which turns every way to keep out sin, 
it quickens to duty, is a remedy against presumption, and an 
antidote against sloth. But to watch successfully we must re- 
sist temptation on its first assault — there must be no parieying. 
It was by listening to temptation that sin was first introduced. 
We must flee from the very appearance of evil. But the 
vigilant Christian must not only watch against assaults and 
surprises from without, he must search his own heart and 
know the plagues that are there, and learn that he carries 
about with him continually that which is likely to do him 
more mischief than any thing that may annoy him irom 
without. There is a sin in every man's bcNsom which he careth 
not to have reproved. Besetting sins are a^ varied as are con- 
ditions in life. All have their darling sin, and by this one 
inlet does the enemy enter and carry the citadel of the heart. 
Temptations, strong and powerful, may be presented in Tain, 
till the besetting sin is brought, and before it has yet ap> 
proached the walls there is a moving perceived in the host 
within, but it is not the bustle of arming for the battle, but 
the preparation of a friendly and welcome reception. The 
strength of temptation from without will always be propor- 
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tioned to the power of inward corruption. One cherished sin 
wiU assuredly make room for more, debar all communion with 
the Father of spirits, keep Christ from entering that heart, 
and as certainly lead to destruction as if there were a thousand. 
Grace and sin may and do exist together, but grace and the 
love of sin never can — this argues the unsoundness of a heart 
not right with God. The watchfril Christian will always be 
guarded against this sin, and make it his first care. Lastly, 
To watch successfully, temperance and sobriety are essentially 
requisite. See the sad case of Benhadad and Belshazzer, and 
hear the warning of our Saviour, ^^ Take heed to yourselves 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, and the cares of this life, so that that day come 
upon you unawares." Prayer is the other means specified for 
guarding against temptation, and it is the more impor- 
tant of the two. We war not with fiesh and blood 
alone ; and can the feeble arm of man resist the numerous 
attacks of principalities and powers? We must call in to 
our aid foreign assbtance ; and the Rock of ages is the Chris- 
tian's strength, to whom he must have recoiu^ by frequent 
fervent prayer. " Watchfulness," observes one, "without 
prayer is presumption, and prayer without watchfnlness is a 
mocking of God." God generally gives spiritual blessings 
and deliverances as he does temporal, by the mediation of 
vigorous industry. Prayer is the highest privilege and great- 
est happiness of the Christian upon earth — It is when engag- 
ing in this holy duty — when tlie affections, warmed as widi 
aeraphic fire, glow with holy ardour to the Father of spirits — 
when faith beholds her Saviour standing at the right hand of 
glory — when the soul has winged her flight to the secret place of 
the Most High, and feels enjoyment allied to the spirits around 
the throne — it is from this height that the Christian, looking 
back on the world and all its temptations, can take up the 
challenge and say, If God be for me, who can be against 
me f But as prayer is here joined with vigilance, which is a 
personal duty, we may understand the command to pray 
specially to refer to secret prayer. It is in secret prayer that 
the soul delights to hold communion with the Father who 
seeth in secret — and by this exercise is it prepared to engage 
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aright in the duty of public worship. It is by this that the 
Powers on high are brought down to the aid of man, and the 
man raised to a foretaste of the joys and a participation in the 
triumphs of the redeemed above. Let us consider^ lU., the 
necessity of using these means if we would succeed in resisting 
temptation. There may be some among you who may alto^i* 
gether neglect the duty of secret prayer^ and some may forget 
that the duty of watchfulness is as binding as prayer. Both 
must be done — ^but watchfuhiess is the more likely to be left 
undone. Prayer is an act that may be considered as done at 
once, but watchfulness is not an act so much as a habit. Nor 
is prayer a solitary act, which may acceptably be performed at 
any given time — there is a state of mind and feeling peculiar 
to this exercise, and indispensable to the right performance of 
it. There must be a love for it in the heart, or else there can 
be no favourable ear lent to the requests of the lips — and where 
this love for communion with God exists in the heart, there is 
a corresponding fear produced by it lest anything should enter 
that might interpose between God and the soul, to mar its joys 
and disturb its peace. Now this fear is active at all times, 
however remote from the season of prayer ; for the man knows 
well (we speak of him who wishes to meet with his God in 
prayer) that every sinful thought which he has entertained 
during the day, acts as a cold and dead weight on the liveli- 
ness and spirituality of his devotions, and is a serious drawback 
on his communion with God. Fear is just another name for 
watchfulness. They are not distinct duties, but one and the 
same-— distinct thus far, however, that the engaging in the one 
is not the performance of the other. Some excuse themselves 
by saying that they watch in temptation, that they may not 
be overcome ; but the command is ^^ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation." The preacher then briefly noticed 
various kinds of temptations, and concluded with an appeal to 
the congregation to watch, and be earnest, else all would be 
lost. 

After prayer and praise had been again engaged in the con- 
gregation was dismissed at a few minutes before one o'clock. 
The strength of the discourse lay in the latter division — die 
diflference between watchfulness and prayer and the necessity 
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fir both of them« The first divisioii was an elucidation of the 
nature of temptation, and the most prevalent means by which 
men are seduced firom the faith. The whole gave evidence of 
acute reasoning powers, never diverging into the ideal and spe- 
culative, but keeping close by the Scriptures, and proving the 
doctrines he teaches by copious references to both Old and New 
Testaments. Of the nature of prayer itself he said little, as- 
suming no doubt that his hearers were already conversant with 
it, but confined himself more particularly to its distinctive 
features, and yet necessitating watchfulness. This part of the 
subject was treated with much discrimination and ingenuity. 
He showed that prayer was not simply the uttering of devo- 
tional words at stated periods, but the outpourings of a mind 
at all times pervaded with feelings of reverence and love to 
(rod ; and, to be successful, must be accompanied with a con- 
stant watchfulness against eviL Christains he compared to 
soldiers, who are always exposed to an enemy, ever vigilant — 
watching an opportunity to attack or mislead them. God 
gives spiritual mercies only to the watchful and industrious. 
Many other terse and vigorous thoughts were interspersed 
throughout. While his motto seems to be, ^^ Prove ail things,** 
he does not so by a cold geometric train of reasoning, but fire- 
quently breaks into vivid gleams of eloquent sentiment, which 
give a charm and fascination to his discourses. A flowery 
preacher he is not — nor does he say odd or startling things, 
but he explains, illustrates, cautious, and encourages, in a style 
that all can understand, and the most cultivated appreciate. 
His sermons indicate more of the in-door than the outp-door 
student — of the library more than of external creation. The 
sacred page is evidently the mine which he most frequently ex- 
plores, and Grom which he extracts his richest treasures. That 
fiiculty which ransacks the sky, earth, and ocean, and lays up 
treasures for the mind's future wants, that receives inspiration 
from the sun and moon, and bursts into song at the sight of 
the fair, and lovely, and beautiful, is his to some extent ; but 
he can delineate, in glowing colours the way of salvation, the 
hopes and triumphs of the Christian, and can present Calvary 
and the scenes with which it is associated with impressive and 
striking effect. The flowers with which he adorns his subject 
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are those of paradise, for ever fresh and lovely. There is much 
fervency in his manner, and his voice is full and powerful, but 
the circumstance of reading his discourse in some measure mars 
the ease and grace of his movements and gestures. When 
engaged in prayer he stands almost immoveable, with one hand 
raised from the desk, and gives utterrance to a continuous train 
of devotional sentiment, at once appropriate, tmctious and fervid. 
In the delivery of his discourses, however, there b some degree 
of monotony in his enunciation, which allows many brilliant 
passages to escape the notice of all but the most attentive. In 
a word, he possesses much mental shrewdness, a warm tem- 
perament, correct and dignified diction, and preaches what is 
considered the orthodox doctrines of the Bible without affecta- 
tion or ostentatious display. In person he is rather under the 
common stature, of full habit, with a countenance that be- 
speaks robust health and country air. His brow is round and 
full, and is adorned by hair flaked with grey, so trimmed as to 
xdbel against its natural position. He b much respected in 
the neighbourhood ; and parties of all denominations agree in 
pronouncing him a preacher of superior abilities. 

In similar towns it b not uncommon to find clergymen 
somewhat rude in speech and manners ; but in thb case the 
preacher has not allowed society to rob him of the refinement 
and elegance which ought ever to characterise the gentleman 
and scholar. It is a grievous loss to both preacher and people 
when the former lets himself down to all the provincialities and 
peculiarities of the scene of his labours. The preacher^s aim 
should be to bring hb people up to lib standard when they 
happen to be inferior in education and accomplishments. The 
subject of our sketch, though removed to a considerable dis- 
tance from his alma niatery has evidently not ceased to be a 
student, and hence his discourses have a finish and polish 
which only a ri])e scholarship can confer. 

The subject of our sketch was bom about the commence- 
ment of this century, in the parish of Mutbil, Perthshire, of 
parents humble but respectable. Hb father was a farmer in 
the barony of Innerpaffiuray, under Earl Kinnoul. Mr Bryce 
was educated at the parish scboob of Madderty and Muthil, 
and afterwards took the full course at Glasgow University. 
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He resided for four years, daring the summer months, in a 
Glasgow family at Largs, and was afterwards proposed to the 
Presbytery of Irvine for license. Having undergone the usual 
trials, he was licensed by them inNovember, 1826. In the spring 
of 1828, the Rev. Mr Hendry, minister of Ardrossan, requir- 
ing an assistant, the late Professor M^Gill was requested to 
select a few young preachers as candidates ; when, out of six 
or seven heard by the people, Mr B. was chosen, and entered 
on his duties in June, 1828. After two years probation, a 
petition from the parish was presented to the Earl of Eglinton, 
requesting Mr Bryce to become assistant and successor, when 
he was accordingly ordained by the Presbytery of Irvine, in 
July, 1830, and has laboured with success, in the midst of an 
attached flock, ever since. 

The church was lately reseated, and fitted up with gas, 
containing accommodation for, we believe, from 800 to 900 
sitters. Notwithstanding a Highland congregation formed 
out of it in 1836, the Free Church in 1843, and a new church 
at Ardrossan in 1844, it still continues almost crowded, with 
an attentive and intelligent congregation. 

The Sabbath-school is superintended by Mr B., with a staff 
of above thirty teachers ; and he lives on the best understand- 
ing with the other ministers in the place, while they mutually 
assist each other at a prayer meeting held weekly, alternately 
in the Parish Church and the United Presbyterian. 

The parish school of Ardrossan is situated in the town of 
Saltcx)ats, and is well known and largely attended. It is at 
present taught by Charles Marshall, LL.D., under whose 
able management it is still increasing in popularity and public 
favour. 

SSFTSMBKR 14, 1860. 
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BOTHE8AT. 

We hear and read mach in these times of the doctrine of 
equality, the exact meaning of which is not easily nnderstood. 
When we look around us for the materials or facts on which 
Bttch a doctrine is founded, we find them few and far between. 
On the contrary, evidence of the very opposite presents itself 
on every band. Above us, the worlds that wheel in the depth 
of space, so far as science can determine, are of unequal mag^ 
nitude, and their circles of revolution, which have been traced 
out for them by the finger of God, are equally varied. The 
axiom, that variety is the order of nature, is demonstrated to 
the most casual observer by every hill and valley, lake and 
river, tree and leaf, by every sunrise and sunset, and day and 
season. And no less so is the fact apparent in man, physically 
or mentally. Nor are men equally deserving. There are the 
indolent and the active, the virtuous and the vicious, the hon- 
ourable and dishonourable, in endless degree. So long as 
there is such inequality of merit, equality of reward would 
be most palpable injustice. It is natural law that, even In this 
life, man should so far receive according to his deserts — ^that 
industry shall have its rewards, slothfiilness its punishments, 
and honour its respect. This great principle may be regarded 
as the cement of society ; yet society does not always discrimi- 
nate the just amount of reward or punishment due to those 
who are its benefactors or its bane. For lip service honours 
are occasionally lavished with the utmost prodigality, while 
more sterling services are sometimes rqi;arded with indifierence. 
Was gratitude to beneftctors always awake, no one could visit 
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the scene of the labours of the subject of our present notice 
without feeling indebted to the man who provided the means 
of propelling vessels against wind and tide, and thus rendering 
the lovely residences on the coast, as it were, the suburbs of 
Glasgow. But man is not true to his convictions as regards 
his fellows or his Maker. The Author of every perfect gift is 
forgotten, and the wonder is not great that the discoverers of 
the laws which guide the material world should also be over- 
looked. The man who was the means of bringing about the 
greatest changes in our navigation received few honours while 
he lived, and little respect has been shown to his memory. 
Among the many places which stud the banks of the Clyde, 
and which have become of importance through the agency of 
steam navigation, Rothesay stands pre-eminent. Once only 
the stronghold of a haughty chief, and the theatre of incessant 
feuds, it is now the seat of civilised men — of industry and 
peace. Few localities present scenes so inviting and sublime, 
so beneficial for the infirm, or affording such agreeable recrea^* 
tion for the healthy. Nor are the duties of religion neglected 
or despised by the mass of the inhabitants. Few places have 
comparatively so much church accommodation, and few places 
have churches so well filled, or ministers so much beloved. 
Among the most respected of its ministers is the subject of our 
present sketch. On a late occasion we had an opportunity of 
hearing him in Argyle Church of this city. His text was — 
John vi. 45, ^^ It is written in the prophets, and they shall be 
all taught of God. Every man, therefore, that hath heard and 
hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me." He com- 
menced by saying that 

It is written by the inspired apostle, that, ^^ by grace are ye 
saved,*' and every one who professes the principles of the gos* 
pel will acknowledge the fact. There is a secret feeling that 
clings to men, that there must be, in point of merit, a differ- 
encc between them and others, if they be saved through 
faith ; — but, to exclude all boasting, it b added, ^^ and that not 
of yourselves ; it is the gift of God." My friends, this is a 
solemn and humbling doctrine ; but the Lord Jesus teaches it 
clearly in this chapter. He says, verse 85, ^^ I am the bread 

of life," &c. This is precious doctrine. But to bring down 

2b 
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the pride of man, and to make the truth plain, He goes on to 
say, verse 44, ^^ No man can come to me except the Father, 
which hath sent me, draw him.** — And farther, verse 45, ^^ It 
is written in the prophets, and they shall be all taught of God,*' 
&c. This is Grod's way of bringing a sinner to salvation through 
Christ ; and, 1st, I shall briefly point out who those are of 
whom the text speaks; 2d, Try to make you understand 
their distinguishing privilege, as here set forth — they are taught 
of God ; and, 3d, The fruit of his teaching. 1, To put this 
distinctly before you as to who the persons are, spoken of in 
the text, observe that the context opens up the sovereignty, 
freeness, and abundance of grace. The Jews murmured at 
him because of these views. The Lord Jesus, to explain, 
stated the important fact that the doctrine was not new, but 
set forth in the Old Testament. ^^ It b written in the pro- 
phets," &c. The preacher then coimselled his hearers to read 
the 54th chapter of Isaiah, as it referred to Zion and the 
gathering in of the Gentiles. Christ says. Here b the doctrine 
of the Bible, '' all shall be taught of God.** Isaiah says, '' All 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord." By the expression 
'^ all" the Lord means all the children of Zion whom God will 
acknowledge in that day when he shall make up hb jeweb. 
2, Their distinguishing privilege — they are taught of God. 
Observe the design of God from eternity with reference to the 
children of Zion. It b to bring them out of a state of sin and 
misery, and save them with an everlasting salvation. The 
Lord finds thb people dark and dead to divine things, as are 
others. They do not know the danger of sin. Even though 
atting under the gospel they have no feeling of the need of 
Christ — ^therefore Christ and hb salvation are trampled under 
foot Their hearts are hardened — the darkness within them 
has blinded their minds. Thb b a dark picture of the state 
of God's chosen, but all are by nature the children of wrath. 
O what a barrier in the way of salvation I Hence the glori- 
ous privilege spoken of in the text — ^^ all shall be taught of 
God." The Lord takes this barrier out of the way. There 
are two things to be considered here — 1st, The Teacher. The 
Teacher b God— <^ they shall be all taught of God." Look 
at tlie form of expression. It b not merely that God will 
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take providential dealings with them — there is a Power sent 
down from above to change the darkness into light. It is said 
to be the Father — everv one that hath learned of the Father. 
This Divine teaching is generally ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
— **When the Spirit of truth is come he will gaide to all 
truth." He teaches the conscience, and the understanding, 
and the heart. But the Father speaketh by the Spirit, re- 
presenting Godhead — Jehovah — in the economy of grace. 
Christ would have his people trace up to its fountain of sove- 
reign and divine grace this divine teaching. That we may 
get a view of this, he declares it is the Father himself that com- 
municates light to the soul, &c. 2d. The teaching. There 
are two expi*e8sions employed to explain this. Every man 
that hath heard the Father, and hath learned of the Father. 
This idea was illustrated at some length. 3d. Let us consi- 
der the fruit of this privilege, ^^ Every man, therefore, that hath 
heard, &c., cometh unto me." I observe, 1st, that God designed 
to save a people. But this only in one way, by Christ Jesus ; 
that is his plan, and not otherwise will he save any. But by 
reason of the darkness of their minds Christ says '^ Ye will 
not come to me, that ye may have life.** The Lord removes 
this darkness from his people, and then ^^ Every man that 
hath learned of the Father cometh unto me." ^^ Cometh" 
expresses willingness and action. It is by God's grace and 
])ower that a penitent sinner comes to Christ, &c. &c. 2d. 
^^ Every man that hath heard, &c., cometh unto me f that is, 
when there is real teaching from God, it brings a man daily \jq 
Christ for new supplies of grace. He is made to feel a con- 
tinual sense of sinfulness, weakness, and nothingness, so that 
he is oflen ready to despair. But this teaching of the Holy 
Ghost always brings him back to Christ. O poor soul, it sajrs, 
the fulness of Christ is inexhaustible — the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. This is the fruit of the teaching of 
God, "Return to thy rest, O my souL" Paul says, "I live 
by faith.*^ It keeps a man hanging on the hand of Christ, 
and waiting on, that he may destroy all sin in him, &c. 3d. 
This divine teaching will also bring him to gloiy. ^The 
path of the just is like the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day" — till they arrive in glory. " I will 
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raise him up," says Christ, verse 44, " at the last day." In 
conclusion, Ist, I charge you to try your light by the test here 
given. You have the word of God's gospel preached. It is 
not the province of the minister to bring a railing accusation 
against any one ; but, in the name of the Lord, has it brought 
you to an entire surrender of yourselves to Christ? has it 
brought you daily and habitually to hang on the hand of 
Christ for everj'thing ? If your light has not wrought this it 
is not God's light — it is the light of hell. 2d, No means, no 
privilege, will ever save your soul without divine teaching. 
Unless God rend the heavens and come down to be your 
Teacher you cannot be saved, for nothing else will bring you 
to Christ. I take my stand on this text, and contend against 
all in the world who think otherwise. 3d, Are there some here 
who are truly sensible of their sin, and who are seeking above 
all things to be found in Christ? After enlarging on this 
point, he concluded with a warning to those who had no 
anxiety to learn of God, showing that they are strangers to 
Christ. 

The discourse, which was extended to gieat length, was 
somewhat peculiar in its character. There was a process of rea- 
soning and of practical enforcement carried on at once, as well 
as a style of expression considerably different from the com- 
mon, which may be characterised by the word terse. It will 
be observed, by the above outline, that the preacher's views are 
rigidly Calvinistic. He anatomised the work of regeneration 
with great minuteness, and described the effects ])roduced at 
various stages on the mind and bearing of the individual. He 
gave also the symptomatic phenomena of the state of tlie 
heart with the precision of a physician describing the functions 
of the body. Many of his expressions are comprehensive, and 
suggest much more than is expressed. Secular knowledge he 
introduces but sparingly, while the words of holy writ are 
copiously employed. The great peculiarity of his discourses 
is their fervour. They pulsate, as it were, with pious ear- 
nestness, which frequently bursts out in exclamations of won- 
der at the mercy and goodness of God, or of pity for the 
blindness, or folly, or ingratitude of mankind. The preacher's 
manner is in keeping with his matter. He 8i>eaks distinctly, 
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the voice rising and falling in accordance nvitb the state of feel- 
ing of the speaker. His hands grasp the Bible or the desk, 
and his eyes move and flash as if he were under the influence 
of strong nervous excitement. Yet there is nothing extrava- 
gant or fantastic in his matter or manner. There is fire, yet 
not the crackling blaze of consuming thorns^ but the steady 
flame of an altar fire — not a polemical conflagration, but the 
beacon light that warns men of danger, and saves from de- 
struction. There are preachers that acquit themselves as if 
they aimed only at a momentary efiect — that appear to be sa- 
tisfied if they proclaim the truth, but the aim of this preacher 
seems to be permanent efiect. He gives not his hearers sweet 
things to please the palate, but he gives what he considers 
worth taking home with them, and if they choose not to do 
this, he cares not what their momentary sensations may be. 
It is but seldom one is to be met with so thoroughly earnest 
in his work. The impression produced by hearing him preach 
is, that ratlier than part with a principle, he would part with all 
earthly things — houses, lands, goods, and firiends — that in the 
days of the covenant he would have been a wanderer on the 
moors, an inhabitant of the caves and dens of the earthy a 
marked object of legal persecution. That he has made the 
Scriptures his favourite study is apparent from the frequency 
of his allusions to their pages, and from the apposite quotations 
with which he illustrates his ideas. It is not his principle to 
evade disputed points of doctrine by passing them by, nor does 
he go out of his way for the sake of encounter ; but when he 
does meet with opposition he meets it boldly, and in a manner 
that shows he is neither ignorant of his opponent's tactics 
nor of the proper use of his own weapons. His mind is na- 
turally argumentative, but it appears to be governed by a 
sense of the importance of illustrating and explaining what he 
considers legitimate doctrine, in preference to singling out and 
refuting false systems. He chooses to set before his hearers 
the truths of the gospel rather than to explain false views, 
and then set to work to undo them. Continual wrangling 
with Socinians, Arminians, Arians, and Unitarianism, is ge- 
nerally a very unprofitable way of spending time, and does 
more to unsettle the minds of the hearers than to confirm and 
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establish them in the truth. To what the Scripture states ex- 
plicitlj he gives implicit belief; what it does not unfold clearly 
he allows to remain within the veil ; but the sticklers for logi- 
cal demonstration on all points take from the brightness of one 
passage so that they may have clear insight into another, and 
the consequence is that the whole becomes dim and shadowy, 
and the way to heaven is left wholly to chance. These vo- 
taries of reason are aware of this themselves, and, that there 
may be no mistake, many of them have totally expunged both 
Satan and the place of punishment from their creed. This 
being the case, every one may do what he pleases, as it will 
come to the same thing at last. 

Mr Elder is above the ordinary stature, and of spare habit, 
with a body which, in appearance, indicates advancing years, 
and a countenance of youthful smoothness and bloom. 
His features are regular, and his well-developed brow is orna- 
mented with dark soft brown hair, decenUy disposed. He 
is qualified to preach in the Gaelic tongue, and though he is 
in the habit of doing so one part of the day there b nothing in 
his English that would indicate his being brought up among 
the northern mountains, fiut his warm temperament, and 
his impassioned earnestness, tell that he belongs to no passive 
or yielding race. He is much esteemed by all denominations 
in the town where he at present labours, and has a large con- 
gregation attending his ministry. 

Mr Elder is a native of Argyleshire, and was brought up 
in Campbelton. He studied at Glasgow College, under the 
late excellent Dr M^Gill, and in 1831, when very young, was 
ordained to the pastoral charge of the parish of Kilbrandon, in 
the Presbytery of Lewis, where he laboured for above three 
years and a half. He was then translated to the parish of 
Killin, Perthshire, in 1834, where he laboured till October, 
1838, and was then translated to St Paul's Church, Edinburgh, 
where he continued to minister till 1847, when he was settled 
in his present charge. The many duties and anxieties con- 
nected with the long controversy, and subsequent Disruption 
in the Church of Scotland, which fell heavily on the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, helped to undermine his health, and in 
1844, he was seized with a severe illness, in consequence 
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of which he was for many moiitlis laid aside from pubUc 
work of every kind, and, though mercifully restored to a 
measure of health, he has not yet fully recovered his bodily 
strength. It was this circumstance, under Providence, which 
mainly led to his removal from Edinburgh to his present 
charge, which had become vacant by the death of his 
highly revered predecessor, the Rev. Peter M^Bryde, the con- 
gregation having been led to give him a most harmonious call, 
and the medical men who knew his case being of opinion that 
such a change might prove beneficial. His health has improved 
at Rothesay, though he is still by no means robust. The con- 
gregation in Rothesay is large and harmonious, increasing 
their contributions to religious objects, and encouraging their 
minister by their regular attendance on the public means of 
grace 

It may be mentioned, that before his settlement in the minis- 
try, he acted for a short time as tutor to the family of Lord 
John Campbell, afiberwards Duke of Argyle, whose son, his 
former pupil, is the present Duke. The pupil, as a scholar and 
orator, does great credit to his quondam teacher. 

OcTOBCK, 26, 1850. 
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REV. JAMES RUSSELL, 

OLD KILPATBICK. 

All men who are favoured with the common faculty of vision, 
see in the physical world the same forms, textures, and colours. 
A mountain, a lake, or a tree depicts its peculiarities with a 
perfect sameness upon every healthy eye. The phenomena of 
the thunderstorm present to all the same features, and so does 
the approach of mom and even ; but while they are thus 
known and recognised, how very different are they felt ? To 
one man a mountain is just a height, difficult to climb, but a 
pleasant place to bask upon when the weather is shining. To 
another, it is a thing composed of stone, earth, and herbage, 
in such positions as speak of gradual progression through 
myriads of ages, or of an earth delivered from the deep cen- 
turies on centuries agone, or of violent convulsions that have 
shaken earth to its foundations, and rocked the solid elements 
into confusion. To a third it is not only these, but also an 
emblem of might and majesty, shadowing forth Him who 
sitteth in the heavens, the Ancient of days, the Unchanged 
ablci the Omnipotent — a ladder on which angels arc contin- 
ually ascending and descending — a pathway to the empyrcum. 
How very different, then, will each of these regard creation t 
The first will be apt to judge of it by its capabilities to pro- 
duce such things as minister to the bodily appetites ; the second 
will regard it as a great enigma to test his powers of reason ; 
and the third will feel that it is allied to a world unseen, in 
which his soul or imagination can live and move, and hold 
communion with beings more exalted than any on earth. The 
first of these will naturally seek his pleasure in the circles of 
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fasliion and sociality — the second in the halls of science and in 
the company of scientific men, and the third holds high con- 
verse in silent, yet significant solitude. Keeping these facts 
in view, we can easily perceive how it is that there are so 
many conflicting opinions afloat in regard to the nature and 
government of the human family — ^the ills imder which they 
labour, and the manner in which they ought to be rectified. 
One says. Inculcate habits of industry, and business activity^ 
with a few spare hours to be filled up with fetes and popular 
amusements ; another says, Disseminate sound scientific biow-^ 
ledge; and a third says. Stimulate the imagination — let them 
hear the poets and let them look to the spacious sky^ the 
mighty ocean, and the flowery earth ; — while the fact is that, to 
an unscientific mind, the path of science is a dull and dreary 
road, and, to the unpoetic mind, poetry is the most uninviting 
of all studies. Each individual must have his enjoyments in 
accordance with the bias of his own mind, and to bring these 
in subordination to the dictates of morality and religion ought 
to be the greatest aim of the true philanthropist. Keligion 
debars no man from the enjoyments of sociality, nor of sdeiw 
tific study, nor does it debar him from the exercise of fancy in 
visionary flights beyond the precincts of the visible, or of time 
itself; but it hallows all these— it makes them subserve the 
glory of the common Creator, and the welfare of the human 
soul as destined henceforth to rise to a higher state of being, 
to approach nearer the centre of intelligence, and to receive 
keener and holier perceptions from the Father of lights. The 
clerical profession ofiers no exception, but, on the contrary, it 
is in accordance with these principles that we have our prac- 
tical working clergymen, our stem defenders of the faith, and 
our contemplative men. Strictly speaking, it may not be 
plea^sing to see a minister of the gospel necessitated to spend 
ills days in making way through filthy lanes, and entering 
the abodes of wretchedness and crime, even though his mission 
be to proclaim the gospel, though we may admire the man who 
can make the consdousness of duty overcome his repugnance 
to such scenes ; but it is indeed pleasing to think of a pastor 
living in some rural spot, who loves the solitude for the sake 

of contemplation and study — ^who parsoes the path of intelli-' 

2 c 
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gence, «nd expands and enlightens his own sonl, and then, in 
his public duties^ finds that his people can duly appreciate the 
rasolt of his laboors. Such were the train of our thoughts 
while we appn)ached the plain but decent United Presbyterian 
Church and manse of Old Kilpatrick, on the afternoon of Sab- 
bath week. About half-past one o'clock the pastor, whose 
same is giren above, entered the pulpit. After the usual de- 
TOlional exercises were engaged in, he gave out, as text, 1st 
John ir., t. 19th, ^ We k>ve Him, because he first loved us.** 
He commenced by saying — As fiuth may be considered the 
fcandation ci the Christian gnces and virtues, so love may be 
considered as the living soul and substance of them. And 
while fidth, on the one hand, is assigned a high pre-eminence 
in the Scriptures, so love is assigned a similar pre-eminence 
M the other. We are told that love is the ftilfilling of the 
hiw — that on these two commandments, that enjoin love to God 
and man, hang all the law and the prophets, and that the ab- 
sence of love may be considered as the absence of Christianity. 
We find, too^ that when the Apostle compares the three graces, 
ikith, hope, and charity, and insinuates that they are all of 
importance, he, at the same time, informs us that charity — or 
love— 4s still paramount. This love is valuable on various ac- 
counts. It is valuable for its own sake. That affection that 
rests supremely on the great Gk>d — which appreciates his great- 
ness and venerates himself — ^trusts in him — rests on Jesus as 
H centre, and that breathes kindness towards the whole family 
of man, may indeed be entitled the essence of virtue. This 
is to resemble the great fountain of being — ^to have Him for 
an habitation, and to be pervaded by his presence. But it is 
valuable for the sake of its eflects. Philosophy has established 
the fiKTt that the conduct of man more immediately depends 
upon the control (^ the active powers — upon the desires, af- 
fections, and other similar faculties of the soul. It has equally 
established die fact diat it is according to the bias these 
powers have received that they will r^nilste the actions of man. 
If they are not pervaded with vicious and malevolent influ- 
ences, then the movements of the heart, and consequently the 
actions, will be vicious and malevolent If they are per>'aded 
bj virtootts and bettev<4ent infloeBceSy then the conduct will 
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be virtaoos and benevolent. Thus it is that, in order to make 
a good roan, it is not enough to prescribe for him good Uwa— • 
it is not enough that we give him powerful motives addressed 
to his self-interest; but we must endeavour to give his mind a 
favourable bias — in other words, to implant in him the love of 
good. And this is just what is done by Christianity. It gives 
being to strong pervading affections, and by this instnuaen^ 
tality it provides for a life of holiness and love. If a maa 
loves God he will honour him; if he loves Christ he wiU 
obey him ; if he loves his brethren he will do them good ; if be 
loves what is excellent he will perform it. The manner ia 
which this love is implanted in the mind is equally consistent 
with all right reason. The love that exists in the heart of a 
good man originated in Him who is the fountain of love. 
That this essence of human excellence should descend fiom 
Him who is the source of all excellence is only a natural con* 
elusion. We receive our faculties from God ; and shall we 
be utterly independent of Gtni for that love which is the very 
core of our spiritual existence? The preacher then adverted 
to the priority of the love of God, and proceeded to consider 
the nature and properties of love to God in the hearts of b(»- 
lievcrs. 1st, The love of God is not now natural to mao^ 
but exists in a regenerated heart. At first it was man's dnigr 
and privilege to love God, and it was natural for him to do so. 
Love to God exists in the angels as a bright ornament of their 
unfallen nature. They have such a sympathy with the excel- 
lency of God, that they cannot fiul to love, and to be excited 
with spontaneous emotions of delight in him. But it is other* 
wise with fallen man. In his unconverted state his mind is 
enmity to God, and till man be regenerated by divine grace, 
he never loves God. He may have something that resemblsfl 
this love — he may conjure up a deity of his own, and love this 
product of his own imagination — ^but the God of heaven in his 
true character he does not, he cannot love. When God rege- 
nerates the soul he opens the eye of the mind to perceive its 
danger and degradation. The man perceives that he is re- 
sponsible to the judgment — ^tbat he is unprepared to meet it, 
and begins to flee from the wrath to come ; and when he has 
embraced the Saviouri then his views and affections are greatly 
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changed from what they were — he breathes a new atmosphere, 
and another sun enlightens him. Having been humbled in 
himself, and wishing salvation, and feeling the salvation of 
Christ so fitted to him, he acquiesces in the scheme — and when he 
feels an acquiscence, he feels a reconciliation with its Author. Ho 
views him then as a God of justice and holiness, but esi>ecia]ly 
as a God of love. Love then springs up as the result of regene- 
ration. 2d, That this love involves from the first a due appre- 
ciation of the character of God, as well as gratitude to Him 
for the mission of his Son. Reconciliation is just the com- 
mencement of the love of God in the soul. The man sees God 
as he is, and not through the distorted medium of his own 
prejudices and corruptions — not through the glimmerings of 
the works of nature, but through the sunshine of revelation — 
not by the mere descriptions of the Bible, but in the living 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ — and when he contemplates 
Qod as exhibited in the whole scheme, as well as in the cross 
of Christ, he finds attributes harmonised which appeared dis- 
cordant before ; and beauty appearing where, to the impeni- 
tent, there appears little else than severity and repulsion. He 
is awed by the Divine Majesty ; subdued in spirit by his jus- 
tice and power ; humbled, yet attracted, by his holiness ; soft- 
ened in spirit by his kindness, and overpowered by his love. 
But it also includes gratitude to him on account of the mission 
of his Son. ,The sinner who has fled to Christ for refuge, 
b^ns to feel his obligations to God for such a Saviour — a 
Saviour so dignified, yet humbled so low. And here it may 
be proper to notice a doctrine sometimes stated in connection 
with this subject. It has been said that since the law of God 
consists of gratitude to Him, it of necessity follows that faith 
must partake of the nature of assurance ; for how can a man 
be grateful for a salvation he knows not whether he has an 
interest in? We reply, first, That love to (tod does not 
consist only in gratitude. It is of great importance to keep in 
view that it involves, as a most imjwrtant element, that fa- 
vourable impression respecting the character of God generally 
which a believing view of the work of salvation makes on his 
heart. He is reconciled to God; and though he may have 
fears that God is not reconciled to him, yet this will not ile- 
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stroy his estimate of a character which he now perceives to be 
venerable and lovely. Besides, while he has fears he has also 
hopes ; and, however strong his impressions of present accep- 
tance, he is labouring to attain assurance. Therefore, this want 
of assurance cannot destroy the love of God in the soul. It 
may check the overflowings of some of its more tender emo- 
tions, but cannot destroy its existence. Nay, it sometimes 
gives peculiar sensibility to this love — for does it not some- 
times happen that the pensive Christian mourner feels his own 
demerits tiie more deeply the more highly he values the pure 
and immaculate character of God? Secondly, The want of 
assurance cannot prevent the exercise of gratitude. It is true 
the unassured cannot thank God for an assurance which he has 
not ; but he can thank him for whatever hope he possesses. 
And he can be grateful to God for the atoning sacrifice, for a 
free gospel, for the overtures of salvation, for whatever mercy 
he has received. He can thank God for his unspeakable 
gift, though he cannot thank him that he is assured of the 
heavenly inheritance. Thirdly, That this love to God is 
cherished by the contemplation of the love of Christ. The 
love of God and the love of Christ are inseparably associated ; 
and we cannot properly understand the one without the ap- 
prehension of both. In the first instance, meditation on 
Christ's love will increase our love to him. It is apparently 
under this impression that the apostle Paul unites very closely 
establishment in love with the apprehension of the love of Jesus 
— ^^ That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints," &c. There is here a magnificent 
view given of the love of Christ, and it is the apostle's prayer 
that the Ephcsians may be able to grasp it. It is the love of 
God in Christ first cherished, then unfolded, then apprehended, 
by tlio believing mind, and then receiprocated — and it appears 
that the believing mind has a wide field to traverse in investigat- 
ing this love. It cannot fail to reach in height the heavens 
where it first began, and it must reach in depth that hell firom 
which it delivers {)erishing sinners. It must reach through 
time and space wherever there has been or ever will be a re- 
deemed sinner. If you look to the heavens above, if you con- 
sider the depths of the earth— or rather the depths of ether 
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beneath it — if you look to the east and the west, and the whole 
sweep of the horizon, you will have a faint image of the love 
of Christ. Thus the imagination may aid the intellect and the 
heart in grasping the riches of all heavenly affections. Thus 
the love of Christ will be cherished, and this will increase love 
to Grod the Father. These two departments of Christian love 
are so intimately connected that we may compare them to a 
reservoir divided into two compartments, and united by a single 
inlet, so that you cannot raise the surface of the one without 
also elevating the surface of the other. Fourthly, This love to 
Gkxl must be supreme. Under this head the preacher described 
the nature of love in various relationships ; but the love spoken 
of must surpass the love of creatures as far as the light of the sun 
surpasses the reflected light fix>m a few mirrors. Fifthly, The 
love of God must be practical — or, in other words, lead to obedi- 
ence. This obedience was not simply the exercise of honesty 
in business or the observanoe of a few rules of morality. The 
Christian is impartial in his respect for the divine injunctions, 
and makes no unseemly selections of a few of them to the ex- 
clusion of the rest. He has equal respect to the first or second 
tables of the law. His love to God and Christ is associated 
with love to man, doing what he can for the welfare of all. The 
discourse, which was of great length, was wound up by an ap- 
peal to the hearers. 

The introduction of the above discourse consisted of a num- 
ber of general remarks regarding the nature and value of love 
in its literal acceptation, and also how it is related to Christianity. 
He then gave an analysis of this love to God as it developes 
itself in the hearts of believers. This love is not natural to roan 
in his fallen state — the reverence for a Supreme Being that may 
be and is felt by unbelieving men in the contemplation of 
nature is not the love of the true God. Before this love is 
felt he showed that man must see and feel his own degraded 
condition, and the danger to which he is justly exposed ; and 
by perceiving Christ as an atoning Saviour he is thus led to 
feel love to God. He who has this love has also a just estimate 
of God in all his attributes of justice, holiness, power, and love. 

This we regard as fair and natural reasoning, and perfectly 
orthodox in its condusioins. The doctrine <^ assurance, on 
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wliich there has been s<> many opinions^ as here touched, will 
not be acquiesced in by all parties ; but we must leave disputed 
points to the controversialists themselves. Begarded as an 
essay on Christian love, the discourse was comprehensive and 
decided, showing that the preacher had expended a considerable 
amount of thought upon the subject previous to bringing it 
before his audience. It will be observed, even by the outline 
given above, that there was no flimsy skimming of the surface^ 
but that the whole had been submitted to an elaborate process 
of reasoning, viewed on all sides, not for the purpose of 
serving a sectarian end, or to prop up a particular dogma, but 
to satisfy the dictates of a mind anxious to arrive at truth. 
Nor was it a merely cold mechanical survey, proceeding onwards 
through an uninteresting country, and which was submitted 
to, and valuable only for the sake of its conclusions ; but here 
we had a sweet and lovely spot — there a bright gleam of sun- 
shine — yonder a sparkling stream and wide-spread verdant 
meadows, and the whole melting away in the cloudless heaven. 
Not an angry word, not an uncharitable sound, broke the se- 
renity or marred the general harmony of the discussion. The 
only objectionable feature of the discourse, if we were desirous 
of being captious, was the complexity of some of the sentences. 
This arises from the cautiousness of the preacher. To provide 
against misconception, and to give every point its relative im- 
portance and weight, he often introduces qualifying clauses 
which are apt occasionally to make the hearer lose the leading 
thought, or point, of the sentence. There is no effort made 
to say odd or startling things — he relies upon the justness of 
his remarks and the appropriateness of his similes for his pul- 
pit triumphs. He evidently does nothing for his own sake^ 
that is, to obtrude himself before his subject, or gain for him- 
self a name — all seems done for the sake of the cause for which 
he labours — for the enlightenment of his hearers and for the 
glory of religion. While he contends for sound doctrinal 
views, he insists also on practical evidence of their influence 
on the heart ; and while he regards the Scriptures as afiord- 
ing the best evidences of their own truthfulness, he does 
not disdain to make excursions into the realms of science 
and imagination for additional illustrations and similes. 
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Human knowledge in all its departments is, in his eyes, both 
desirable and important, and he makes it subserve more 
than human ends. Of those secondary qualifications, as to 
manner, voice, and so forth, we must also say a few words. 
The first thing that strikes the observer is his retiring and 
somewhat diffident demeanour. He appears before the audience 
■8 if there more from necessity than from choice. He com- 
mences in a faint yet distinct tone. His voice is not naturally 
powerful, though it is clear and firm, and though his utterance 
is somewhat rapid he pronounces with distinctness. There is 
little gesture, yet there is considerable energy and spirit, and 
when in perfect bodily health, which he does not seem to be at 
present, it is evident that he will display a considerable degree 
of ardour. One or twice throughout the discourse he hesi- 
tated as if memory had proved treacherous, but he soon re- 
gained the current of his thoughts, and proceeded with his 
wonted fluency. According to phrenology, his moral and in- 
tellectual faculties predominate considerably. Nor does the 
conformation indicate those inequalities which are considered 
to be peculiar to persons famous only for one department of 
rtudy, and this is borne out by his discourses. They indicate 
not only the theologian but also the logician, the man of science 
and the poet. They appear to us to contain a happy combina- 
tion of philosophy and feeling, unmarred either by rudeness 
of thought or diction, breathing kindness and benevolence to 
all, yet proclaiming the gospel in a spirit the very opi)osite of 
latitudinarian. Mr Russell is about the onlinary stature, 
naturally firm set, and of active temperament. He has a full 
forehead, and surrounded by dark hair which is trimmed 
somewhat in the military style, and with a new to comfort 
more than to fashion. His features are not very proniiiient 
and are slightly marked with small-pox, and the expression is 
that of amiability and affection. 

While listening to his teachings we cannot but feel that the 
speaker is naturally gif\ed with a shrewd, vigorous, and well 
balanced mind — that he is one who has not thrown off the re- 
straints of the student at the time of receiving license, or who 
pursues a profession in which his heart is not set ; on the con- 
tnir}% he is one of the few whom nature has destined to be al- 
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ways a student, anxious to acquire, and anxious to turn his at- 
tainments to profitable account. 

Mr Bussell is a native of Strathaven. He passed through 
the curriculum of the University of Glasgow with high credit 
for his scholarship and philosophy. He was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Relief Presbytery of Glasgow, and or- 
dained assistant and successor to the late Mr Watt, at Old 
Kilpatrick, in the year 1834. He is a most exemplary pastor 
in the more private duties of his office, and is much beloved 
and confided in by his people. Among his brethren in the 
ministry there are few instances of one so universally loved 
and respected for the integrity, amiableness, piety, and intel- 
lectual excellencies which unitedly endear and adorn his char 
racter. With the exception of two or three pamphlets he has 
pubUshed nothing in a separate form, but was a fireqneiit 
contributor, for about ten years, to the Christian Joumal| 
and furnished papers on Biblical Criticism and Tbeologji 
as well as reviews and religious intelligence. When a 
student we understand he carried off a first prize in the 
Hebrew class. Though his £Eivourite study is theology^ 
he has also acquired an extensive knowledge of Oriental 
languages. The church is at present in a flourishing con- 
dition, and considerable improvements have recently been 
made on the property^ and effective efforts made to dear off 
its debts. 

Auot'ffT 24, 1860. 
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BDIMBUROH. 

The office of the ministry is generally regarded as one of 
sacrifice and self-denial, bat some who hold it thrive wonder- 
fiilly notwithstanding. In glancing at the portraits of those great 
English divines who have left the prodnct of their minds as 
invaluable heirlooms to Christianity throagh all after genera- 
tions, it will be discovered that very few of them can be 
regarded as poor saints. For the most part, jolly-looking per- 
sonages they are, and give no indication, by appearance, Uiat 
they considered self-denial in all things to be a commanded 
daty. As mind and matter are so intimately connected we 
might suppose that they aimed at strengthening the former 
by increasing the latter, and consequently divided the day 
between the dining-room and the study. The bodily appear- 
ance of northern shepherds does not indicate such rich pastures. 
They have never equalled those of England in profusion of 
ideas, or in the graces and fluency of diction ; but whether this 
can be accounted for on dietetic principles we do not intend to 
offer an opinion. In comparing sect with sect in this country, 
we find that Mother Kirk has always reared the most sonsio 
fiunily, and to discover how far they surpass their Non-conform- 
ing brethren in a mental point of view might be worth the 
attention of philosophers. In this statistical age an interesting 
table might be got on this subject, which could be of as much 
practical use as, at least, one half of those that now receive the 
serious attention of the public and the press. But, speaking 
gravely, the effect of what is uttered in a public audience is 
materially influenced by the external appearance of the speaker. 
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Invective, or the tone of command^ is sadly out of keeping with 
a diminutive or feeble person. J£ the audience do not admire 
such an one for his spirit or cleverness^ they are apt to treat 
him with indifference — sometimes with contempt — but are 
rarely awed or roused to determined action. If Dr Chalmers 
had been of this class it is questionable if he would have swayed 
his brethren or the destinies of the church, to such an extent. 
Had Andrew Thomson or Edward Irving been diminutive and 
feeble it is scarcely probable they would have been so generally 
regarded as ^^ sons of thunder." Luther, Knox, in fact most 
orators who have made any great impression on society, have 
been, physically, men of substance. The subject of our pre- 
sent sketch is not the least famed among our Scottish clergy, 
and he stands out conspicuously among his brethren in that 
respect. In fact, he is more like the incumbent of some goodly 
English benefice than the pastor of a Scottish dissenting con- 
gregation ; and were he ambitious of renown he might so act 
upon the popular feelings as to make himself the centre of an 
extensive circle believing what he pleased, and acting as he 
dictated. Sabbath week he officiated in Nile Street Church 
of this city (Rev. Mr Fraser^s). After the usual introductory 
services, he gave out for text Ephesians iv. 7 — ^^ But unto 
every one of us is given grace according to the measure of the 
gift of Christ" He commenced by saying — 

The word ^^ grace" oflen occurs in Scripture, and the 
term ^^ grace of God" is frequently in people's mouths, but 
though people use it they ofien take but little pains to ascer- 
tain the meaning of it. ^^ Grace" means free unmerited favouTi 
and is put in contradistinction to anything that a man has no 
right to. By common usage ^^ grace" is applied, not to what 
bestows, but to the £Eivour conferred by it. Money bestowed 
as alms is called ^^ charity" — not the feeling which prompted 
the giving of it to the poor. Grace is a feeling, and cannot be 
given away. We speak of paying and receiving charity as if 
it were something that could be transferred from one to an- 
other. When we say, " unto every one of us is given grace," we 
learn, Ist, That Christians are a people who live on God's 
bounty — they have no good things of themselves. ^In me^ 
that is, in my flesh, dwelletb no good thing." Neither can 
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they make anything that can be called goodness in the sight 
of Ood. The first lesson they learn is to receive— they have 
nothing to give — they live on the bounty of Ood. The first 
tmth the Christian believes is that Christ is all things to him ; 
and it is on the &ith of this that a communication is opened 
between him and Grod. All Christians hold^ first, their utter 
destitution. They can make no acknowledgment of him till 
they feel they are to blame for what is evil in their heart 
They know that the thoughts and desires and sins are their 
own, and all they have to present before Grod. Like the dove 
they can alight there and find rest. Thus, seeing that Christ 
is all things to them, they are left in no uncertainty as to where 
they are to go. All then flows on, like a stream, fix>m this 
source till they are free of their trials, till they enter into the 
kingdom of glory — and it requires this state of mind to give 
attention to the text. In all transactions between man and 
man there is always a weight or measure, without which it 
would be impossible for people to understand each other. 
Grod has settl^ a measure by which he gives to all who come. 
All who come find a measure by the gift, or the giving of 
Christ. God's giving Christ was doing a great thing, and 
this manifestation of Grod is the measure of his love in bestow- 
ing all things. ^^ Grod so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son," &c. It is altogether incomprehensible. What 
a wonderful thing it is that after perhaps 50 or 60 years' experi- 
ence and prayer we can gather nothing to aid our comprehen- 
sion of this love ! It is difficult for us to realise the truth of 
this, it is 80 far beyond our comprehension — and when people 
grapple with it they feel the littleness of their own minds. 
In prayer people find this difficulty, because they cannot con- 
ceive of the vastness of the subject. The gift of Christ did not 
come firom mere temporary emotion in the mind of God, but 
came burning through the ages of eternity. He is ever ready 
to give, and if it were necessary Christ would come and bear 
all again. Christ said to the woman of Samaria, ^< If thou 
knewest the gift of Grod, and who it is tliat saith to thee. Give 
me to drink, thou wouldst have asked him, and he would 
have given thee living water." So may I say to you, " Who- 
focvor will, let him come," &c. Next — Besides being the 
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measure of God's love, the gift of Christ is also the meascire of 
God's hatred against sin. It is necessary that we know some- 
thing of this — they are combined in the character of God, and 
ooght also to be combined in our minds, else we may be ask- 
ing from God what he will not give. We know he will fop- 
give sins. Perhaps there is nothing that so much tests the 
character of men as the feelings they have of God's hatred 
against sin. Some are troubled at it, but those who know 
aright the way of salvation love to think of Grod's hatred of 
sin, and have no dread — no recoiling from the great truth. 
We could not be saved, but for God's hatred of sin ; for his 
hatred is the measure of his £uthiulness in the scrutiny of our 
hearts. Circumstances make us differ in our ideas of scrutiny. 
Ify in our houses, we are afflicted with poisonous reptiles we 
would seek out the man who could scrutinise them best. If| 
on the other hand, we were suspected of forgery, or having in 
our possession base coin, we would have a desire for the person 
who would search with the least scrutiny. So is it with the 
believing and unbelieving. Next — ^Tho gift of Christ is the 
measure of the holiness of His people. The measure by which 
one man deals with another is limited to power and inclination^ 
but if there were a limit of God's willingness we were undone. 
People take trouble with each other. For instance, old people 
take trouble in teaching the young, but what is that to the 
teaching of a wayward heart f This is a work which no 
patience, no faithftdncss, but God's can accomplish, and the 
gift of Christ is the measure of the extent to which God car* 
ries it on. Nothing shall be allowed to frustrate God's pur- 
poses — he ynH carry on the perfecting of the saints to the ftiU 
consummation. Next — The gift of Christ is the measure of 
that zeal he bestows on the hearts of men — let this mind be in 
you, &c. Is it possible a human soul can take in such a measure 
of grace ? The Bible says so — Walk as he walked. I would 
ask all to place themselves, as it were, at the judgment seat, 
and look back at their present life. It may be a life of ease^ 
of attention to comfort, or it may be a life of sacrifice^ becom- 
ing poor that others may be rich — of giving all for Christ. 
Which of them looks best t Surely it is sacrifice. If any 
roan lose his life for my sake, he shall find it, &c. Learn 
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from this that yon cannot make yonrselves devoted to God by 
innate powers. K it is to be it is by the gift of Christ, and 
inasmuch as yon ask, yonr life may be a stream of devotedness 
to Grod, Next — The gift of Christ is the measure of the spirit 
of liberality Christ bestows on his people. To be able to re- 
alise that ^^ it is more blessed to give than receive" is difRcult. 
The preacher here read from the 29th chapter of 1st Chron., 
where David and the people rejoiced because they had been 
enabled to offer willingly to the Lord. Worldly men may 
despise such a scene as this; but in the eyes of him who 
fashioned the heart of man and gave his Son, it is the noblest 
of all things that is here commended. Although this grace is 
given it is given because it is, and must be, sought. It has 
growth, and therefore, saith the apostle, Work out your salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. Remember, then, you have to 
work it out, and, proceeding on the gift of Christ, you have a 
foundation on which to depend. Press on, then, towards the 
mark — keep your eyes on it. There are many difficulties in 
unlearning our own ways, and in learning the ways of God. 
You must work it out without intermission — ever on and on, 
depending on Him alone. God worketh in you. If you were 
to work yourselves you might rest, but God never stops. There 
may be some who have not entered into the condition to be 
justified and sanctified : to such I address a few words. You 
live in the world under a great fact — the incarnation of Christ. 
You are concerned in it for life or death — you have a great 
responsibility. You are treasuring up wrath if you live in the 
neglect of the Word of God. Even before the judgment como 
you are exposing yourselves to strong delusions — to believe 
alio. 

The preacher concluded with a few practical remarks. 

This abstract presents little more than the framework or 
substratum of the discourse. In his introductoiy remarks the 
preacher illustrated, at some length, the meaning of the term 
gmce — a term which, he justly remarked, like many others, 
fi^uently conveys to the mind no meaning, or a veiy indis- 
tinct and inoperative idea. This we should think no fault 
of the word grace, but of the mind that familiarises itself with 
the sublimest truths till they excite no interest. Some would- 
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be linguists and psendo-philosophers, finding that the term 
grace had no efiect on their own minds, at once condnded the 
fault was not in themselves but in the word, conmienced to ex- 
punge it, and accordingly did expunge it. In a translation of 
the New Testament by a Mr A. Campbell, America, the word 
is absolutely banished, but we have not heard that his disciples 
are more devout than others, now they that talk of ^^ favour^ 
instead of ^^ grace." Grace is a fine old word, whether considered 
etymologically or theologically. It carries with it a lusdous- 
ness and raciness which no substitute for it can convey to the 
mind, and we are certain that the subject of our present sketch 
would be the last to expunge it from his vocabulary. All 
he wishes is to convey to his auditors the full import of its big 
significance, — the grace, the marvellous favour, of a righteous 
and holy God to the sinful and insignificant creatures of his 
power. The preacher very properly explained this and other 
terms in his text before he proceeded to their discussion. Would 
all preachers show a like desire to use terms with a distinct 
and definite meaning, much misconception and mere meaning- 
less jargon would be prevented. The discourse was one which 
displayed many excellent points. It is noticeable on account 
of its sobriety of thought and language. Those who heard the 
preacher half a score of years ago, and those who heard him 
on Sabbath week, were particularly struck with this feature. 
Then he displayed all the boldness of a Knox, or rather that of 
a Boanerges. At what were then termed revival meetings he 
was deemed one of the most efficient conductors. Like many 
others he then appeared to think he could reach the under- 
standing through the feelings, and convert men by alarming 
their fears. Like many, he has fomid out that the kingdom 
of heaven comes not by observation — that it is not always in- 
troduced to the heart when Sinai thunders or when the flames 
of Tophet ascend. He has found out that Christianity addresses 
itself to the reason and intelligence of men, and through these 
awakens their fears, and hope, and joy, and hence, instead of 
presenting them with one or two insulated £Etcts, he plies them 
with the whole counsel of God, and in the words of truth and 
soberness. Few preachers have had the same experience of 
the action of truth on the human mind. He has addressed 
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tlw vhiverin;; oaUra^^ rni the streets — he has presched Christ 
in thh drawing rooms of the metrojKiIis of the land — he has 
seen tfa^ poir/r tremblin^i the rich mocking, and the learned 
deipL%in(f, »i hfi sp^ike of temperance, righteoosnessw and jadg- 
ment. He ^las ol>ynrved the proximate and remote results of 
hiit^sachiri^, and now hrin;r9 to bear on his pulpit ministrations 
a vMt and varied exfi^;rience, and though men marvel less at 
faifi d/ictrines, they now believe and obey. We mean not to 
tay that the Sfiocial •Krr^'icc-s of past days were productive of no 
fIffifA iiiT«:cL Were we thus to speak living testimony would 
opfiOM; US. Amid the tumult and excitement here and there, 
one and another first felt and feared, believed and obeyed, and 
their subsf;quent life attests their discipleship. But in how 
many cases has our preacher seen blossoms go up of dust — 
tern^Mjrary alarm sfittle into permanent security — and the cry 
" What shall I do ?'* give place to the urgent inquiry, " Who 
shall hIiow uh any gfKKl ? We deem the present pulpit appear- 
ance; of our |ir<:acher of vast importance, not only in the ab- 
Rtrart but relatively. We have before our mind's eye one 
whom circumstances threw among the gay and the fashionable 
— one whom ci)n8cience com|>elled to leave the ranks of fashion 
that he might i>erme<ate the lanes and reclaim the outcasts, — 
one whose genuine; and hearty sincerity his bitterest enemy 
couhi never doubt — one who has perfected his theology, 
not in se<!tarian schools, but who went with his Bible as his 
guide to (;x|)lore society in all its varieties, and who compared 
its revehitions with man's necessities — who now kindled before 
his nipt audiences the fires that arc quenched not, and anon 
made them listen to the unfathomable i)angs proceeding from 
Calvary ; and who, after a varied experience, and careful obser- 
vations and dciluctions, has now obviously come to the con- 
clusion that it is — not the thunder nor the thick darkness — 
not the most impassioned api)eal to the feelings — not even the 
most elaborate reasonings addressed to the intellect — but the 
tnith of the gos))eI — Christ incarnate — Christ obedient — 
CMirist cruoifknl — Christ glorified— and Christ on high giving 
gills to men, which effects pennanent good. 

Another pIo:ising feature of the discourse w*as, its textual 
and i\)nsi.Hrutivc chiuiicter. We have heard discourses which 
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contained much trath — almost a whole body of divinity thrown 
together in one inextricable jumble^ and all this supposed to be 
in connexion with the definite text. We say not bnt to certain 
minds this chaos may be presented with effect ; bat we should 
think these the exception — and that ordinary minds can make 
more of a textual discourse — of a train of thought, consecu- 
tively and logically arranged. In regard to those who admire 
chaos more than order, it is probably not much matter whether 
they are affected or not. Instinct is not reason, and those who 
possess the former in greatest perfection are generally most re- 
mote from the latter. It is understood that preachers address 
intelligent men, and that they count on the power of thought 
more than on the pictures of the terrible or even of the lovdy. 
This preacher, who always gave indication of vigorous mind, 
now shows that the logical &culty is being cultivated. His il- 
lustrations now rest on a substratum of thought, and his dis- 
course possesses a compactness and completeness as well as 
pathos and power. Mr Wight, always a popular preacher, is 
now a plain, practical, and useful minister. It is a remarkable 
fact, that, afler he for a time left the people which he collected 
in Edinburgh, he was recalled, and now builds up and edifies 
the church which he gathered under very extraordinary ci]> 
cumstances. He may be said to have complied literally with 
the injunction of the Divine founder of Christianity — he went 
out to the ^^ highways and hedges and compelled them to come 
in." His progress as a preacher of Christianity in the streets 
of Edinburgh would itself make a most interesting and in- 
structive chapter. Unlike the miserable creatures who make 
a mock of preaching by standing forth as apostles and deliver- 
ing their message, and then send round their hats for a few 
pence, our preacher needed not such gifls. For years he 
preached without receiving one farthing firom any quarter for 
his services. His standing in society was well known in Edin- 
burgh, and secured for him respect among all classes. In the 
streets, and firom house to house, did he pursue his disin- 
terested services, and many a one was he the means of at least 
partially recovering to the paths of sobriety and industry. It 
was indeed a remarkable spectacle to witness one who moved 

in the fashionable circles of the city going at the command of 

2e 
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duty and visiting the miserable hovels with which even that 
oity abounds, and plying the miserable dwellers there with fact 
and argument to persuade them to abandon their evil courses 
and to walk in the ^^ narrow way." 

The good of which he was the instrument will be unknown 
till one day; but that the good was extensive there can 
be no doubt. There was a majesty and a mastery about him 
which seccMided his instructions. Possessed of a fine and al- 
most Herculean frame, and of dignified and easy manner, he 
appeared as one having authority. He entered the hovels of 
crime and poverty as one conscious he had a message to de- 
liver, which would do good to the inmates in both worlds, and 
addressed them in such terms as the most ignorant could un- 
derstand and the most wicked were unable to resist. How many 
of these creatures were raised to church- going society we know 
not, but one thing is evident that he has collected a large con- 
gregation, and presides over it with great acceptance. His 
voice is deep and somewhat hard, but, when he becomes 
animated, it swells out to a full and rich volume, yet it seldom 
18 allowed full scope. His tall and flexible person gives a de- 
gree of elegance and ease to his manner, without appearing 
formal or artificial. He is seemingly in the vigour of manhood, 
with firesh florid countenance, which is set off to advantage 
with a plentiful supply of glossy brown locks. He is alto- 
gether ^^a man with a presence" that commands deference 
both in public and in private — firom companions and friends as 
well as from strangers. 

Mr Wight was designed for the bar, and received a suitable 
education for that profession. He had excellent prospects before 
him had he remained in that calling ; but conscience dictated 
another course. After prosecuting that department about six 
years he commenced to preach wherever he could find hearers. 
He formed a church in Edinburgh in 1832, and along with it 
became connected with the Congregational Union in 1837. 
He left Edinburgh for Carlisle in 1843, and returned to his 
former people in 184t), among whom he still labours with 
success. 

Jauvary 26, 1861. 
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OLASFOBD, LANARKSHIRB. 

The philosophy is as shallow as the theology is false which 
pronounces man the creature of circumstances. To say that 
he is so far influenced by circumstances is merely to declare 
him a creature, for no one save he who makes and controls all 
thin^ and events can be altogether uninfluenced by the scenes 
and the circumstances among which he is destined to move. 
And yet, after we make this admission, we are prepared to 
prove that mind in its humblest as well as its highest forms 
can rise nobly above the visible and urgent, and move on in 
consonance with its own exalted nature, more like the heavenly 
than the earthly. We do not mean to say that as man can 
rise above his position he need not be careful as to what rela*^ 
tionships he may form, and what circumstances he may create. 
Though men have escaped the jaws of the lion they need not 
therefore lie in their path. Though Lot escaped the fate of 
Sodom, wise men will not follow such a choice as that which led 
him thither. Though the ^Hhree children" escaped the burning 
fiery furnace, the man's sanity is liable to question who will 
throw himself into the Are. Man may surmount all the favour^ 
able circumstances which others create for him ; he also may 
master many of the circumstances he creates for himself. Our 
thoughts frequently turn into the channel indicated by the above 
remarks as we listen to the clergjrmen of the different sections 
of the Christian Church. The circumstances over which they 
have no control are very different. Some of them are here* 
ditary clergymen. They have been emphatically the sons of 
the church — cradled, like Samuel, by some old Eli for the 
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services of the sanctoary. They never heard of ought worth 
pursuing but the work of the ministry, and they never en- 
countered a difficulty on their way to a pulpit But there 
are others, and probably a larger number, who have reached 
their status by opposing themselves to their position. Thej 
were bom in comparative obscurity, and in their early years 
looked on a clergyman as some unapproachable, unearthly 
phenomenon. They ranked him with such unearthlies as 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and witches, and avoided him as thej 
would avoid the prince of darkness. These, however, by and by, 
coveted the character and office they dreaded, and wrought 
their way to the highest places of ecclesiastical control, and, 
like the ^^ solitary monk who shook the world," make Christen- 
dom feel their inherent power. But besides this natural 
difference of circumstances, clergymen create very different 
circumstances for themselves. One sets up as independent of 
every one — civil and sacred. Cassar and ecclesiastical digni- 
taries are alike shunned and avoided. They would as soon 
think of swearing allegiance in things sacred to the prince of 
the power of the air as to Victoria, or a General Assembly, or 
a Congregational Union. Their notions of the freedom and 
spirituality of the clerical functions are such that they shall be 
supreme and alone, and the flocks of such would do well to 
see to it lest such shepherds do not become lords over Grod's 
heritage. There are others again who cannot get themselvea 
sufficiently ramified with controlh'ng circumstances. If Jupi- 
ter thundered ecclesiastically they would tremble and obey. 
If Juggernaut required them to do duty at his car they 
would be the first to exclaim, ^^ Here I am.^ If ecclesiastical 
functionaries are ambitious for control these are their willing 
and ready servants. And will any one be so foolish as to at- 
tempt to unchristianise the one for his independence or the 
other for his obsequiousness t These things, though opposite, 
are, aher all, but the insigna. The best energies of the soul 
are still free, and the one and the other may bow to him whose 
kingdom is not of this world, and who must be supreme in 
the hearts and in the lives of all his faithful subjects. Last 
week we gave a sketch of one who not only refuses secular 
control in tilings sacred but had the courage to demand the 
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removal of secniar control from the most sacred of all sacred 
subjects, the word of God, and we are now to give a brief 
account of one who is at the bidding of secular and sacred 
authority in things sacred; and^is there any one, after he 
knows the manner of life and doctrine of both, who would 
dare to call their Christianity or their worth in question t We 
observe by our ecclesiastical gazette that the subject of our 
present sketch is a minister of the ^^ National Church," and 
that he holds his living of one of the " Princes of the earth,'* 
but the following discourse shows that his *^ conversation is in 
heaven," and that the faith of prophets and apostles is his. 
That, in a word, despite of circumstances of his own and of 
others' control, he, as far as man can judge, is a faithful minis- 
ter ^^ of the New Testament.'* Last Sabbath he preached on 
Heb. iv. 14 to the end. ^^ Seeing, then, that we have a great 
High Priest," &c. The preacher commenced by saying — 

The chapter from which his text was taken, consisted of two 
parts. From the beginning to the close of the 13th verse 
Paul discusses the rest which remains to the people of God. 
He shows the rest as applicable to believers in all ages, and that 
unbelief excluded the Jews from its possession. That rest is 
better than the rest of Canaan, as well as more endurable. 
The second part of the chapter is our text, and in it Paul 
represents Christ as our great High Priest. We propose to 
consider, first. The character of Christ as the High Priest of 
our profession ; secondly. To show that, on the grounds of this 
character, we are warranted and encouraged to approach to 
God ; and, thirdly. We are to consider the end for which we 
are to approach the throne of grace. 1st, then. The character 
of Christ, as exhibited in the text, deserves our attention. 
The term, the great High Priest, was employed by the Jews 
to designate the chief priest who had the control over all other 
priests. The idea in the text is that Christ, as our great High 
Priest, has a name above every other name. The high priest 
of old annually went into the most holy place, but Christ our 
Higli Priest has entered heaven itself, and there appears in the 
presence of God for us. He is not a descendant of Aaron, but 
he is God's own Son — the brightness of His glory and the ex- 
press image of His person ; and, though thus high in rank, he 
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wan ill all points tempted as we are, yet without sin. He 
•uiieriMl in liis body : ho was hungry, weary, smitten, &c. He 
aufronxl in his soul. Persecution and insult did their utmost. 
IIo WAS oalliHl a Samaritan, a devil, and the nation cried out, 
Crucify him ! Who can express the depth of agony which 
toro his soul under the hidings of his Father's face I Though 
without sin ho was, beyond every other, a man of sorrows and 
RCc]uuintod with grief. But, 2d, Let us consider this character 
of «)mus as the groiuul on which wo are warranted to come 
boldly tt> the throne of grace. We are (1) to approach on the 
gnnuul of the dignity and worth of our great High Priest. 
In the beginning of this Epistle the apostle dwells at length 
on tho sujvriority of the Son of God above every creature 
in htHiwn and earth. He is tho brightness of the Father's 
glon* and the express image of his person. But we are 
to appnmoh (2) in virtue of what he did and suffered on our 
«CHXUint« He yieldeil jH^rteot obedience to the whole law — 
ht? subiMittiHl to the death of the cross. He who knew no 
^sin \\a:jt made ^in for us. His sufferin^rs werv the bribes! 
display of the divine porftvtions and brought more glory 
l\% iiinl than if all men had sutTered for their own sins, 
A tt«4iiu\^iT was i^rix-^^n ot' the evil of $in« and a wav of access 
iimd «cw|^*iKV securevl. The tendency of hb worft is to give 
us h\^^ auvl vxaifi Jencif as we approach to God. We approach 
liwl v^^^ Ufc*u» he has giv^n ample tertimony that he accepted 
ike >ft\\ri. vX' his Son in our room. Had his work not been 
acw|>Uxl by G\xl hi:fi sakTitivv havi t^en in v;iuq. But God has 
not )eA the matt^^r doubctuL Onv>^ and acain a i\Hoe £rx>cn the 
f^xwIWnt gl^Mnf at^Kte^i :hat acvvp^ai^v H» nj^urrNticn froca 
ike sie*.i a* wvll a* his mirK'^v's ar^ tb^* Sk5 ot" all mx^ : aad 

n^C^,t buaxM oc powvr * Hu: i«rii~- ^ ' ^ !^ ^-mx ocr iigi 
frw«(t ':* e>fVT wi::xirju oc vHir irt^rrvscs — th^i: he -it^s ^rd r«£ss 

aae«rt« vV oii tie V^ rries v-^rr^^i oc bi? bretBCr^^ire tte 
naasv^ oc :*:s< r»^ve trtSr* ; arvi rcw J^^a i: :S? rj:^: 
*iC :>f Fj*>fc >•» ti^f TdLTr*» ,'C ill V>t >?ccie :o 'i^ i* 
X-"* »4tf iv ai ra.T*^i t." SrtTrfcV "i \r>-^ b:rr»:crs. ie !:;» 
:^ Mrs ^* a nt^^nrr* aai ^hi u;i» accvici: w^ tsmt 
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boldly, not presumptuously, not irreverently, but with confi- 
dence and hope. The 3d topic is. For what end are we in- 
vited to come to the throne of grace t We are to come " to ob- 
tain mercy/' This lies at the foundation of every other hleasr 
ing, for we can have no fellowship with God till we obtain his 
pardoning mercy. But after we have obtained mercy we need 
it again and every day. We need his mercy at all times and 
in all circumstances. We need multiplied pardons and daily 
sanctification. We are also to come to obtain gi*ace to help in 
time of need. We are always to be in the position of seeking, 
for there is no period of our life but is a time of need. We 
should every day fall if God held us not up. These are 
the blessings in the text, and both will be granted in God's 
time and way. We are not straitened in God, we Are strait- 
ened in ourselves. Let our wants be ever so many and urgent, 
we have only to seek, and we shall find ; to knock, and it shall be 
opened. In conclusion, remember, first, that nothing is granted 
without prayer. Not the death of Christ — not even his inter- 
cession will bring blessings without personal application. His 
offices are only available when we employ him as our advocate. 
Hear this ye who cast off fear and restrain prayer. For you 
Christ's offices are inefiectual. 2d. Let those who do pray 
constantly keep their eyes on Christ as they approach to Go<L 
And, finally, in your ap])roaches let all doubts be removed — 
waver not. There is power and will with God. Doubting 
prayer will never bring the blessing. 

The discourse occupied forty minutes. 

No one who knows any thingof evangelical doctrine will doubt 
the orthodoxy of the above discourse. The preacher, instead 
of explaining away the meaning of his text, endeavoured to 
elucidate and enforce its bearing. His division, though it by no 
means exhausted the text, treated of several of its most im- 
portant aspects. The three topics, indeed, embraced the lead- 
ing ideas of the apostle, and presented them in a very practi- 
cal and important form. The illustrations were of a very ge- 
neral character, and probably did not bring out in a very dis- 
tinctive form some of the ideas fairly embraced in the preachei^s 
subdivisions. The preacher used no notes. If he had notes 
before him he certainly referred not to them. He has not a 
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few of the requisites of an effective speaker. He seems to have 
unlimited confidence in his own resources. When the idea does 
not at once present itself in the form desiderated, he pauses 
without the slightest embarrassment, andean, quite at case, re- 
turn to an expression which he deems faulty. He speaks, too^ 
with much firmness and decision. The hearer has the idea 
that he is listening to one who has fully made up his own mind 
and who speaks what he firmly believes. His voice, though 
somewhat hard, is not disagreeable, and though he modulates 
it not always according to the most approved rhetorical rules, it 
possesses considerable variety and compass. He certainly 
avoids a very common sin into which many clergymen are 
in some danger of falling — he is not a dull preacher. His 
manner is lively, and his matter is comprehensible. His 
sentences are short and simple almost to a fault. On the 
graces of oratory he certainly seems to have bestowed little 
attention. Like a greater preacher, it may be said of him that 
he knows no grace but divine. He is the firm and burly 
preacher of the times of John Knox. He will speak the truth 
" let whosoever list." We do not say there was much philo- 
sophy in the sermon. We are certain there was no poetry, 
and yet we are satisfied that to many congregations it is cal* 
culated to be more useful than the fashionable sermons of the 
present times, and no congregation can listen to it without 
deriving benefit. We could not but think, in listening to his 
plain rudimental statements, of the benefits derived from such 
in different parts of the world. These statements are served 
up very differently by different preachers ; but it is their own 
inherent force and magnitude which the heavenly agent makes 
effective. It is not philosophy — not poetrj^ — not argument — 
not eloquence — but the doctrine of Christ Jesus and him 
crucified — which affects the heart and regulates the life. Christ 
was preached as the Mighty God and as the man Christ Jesus. 
Access to God was announced throu<xh his merits and media- 
tion, and all that man needs to supply his present wants and 
future bliss was shown to be communicated in answer to prayer. 
Man, the creature of yesterday, was declared a sinner, but 
through an imputed righteousness he was declared the child of 
a happy immortality. Such views and thoughts when pn>- 
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perlj pondered invest man's existence with an imperishable 
grandeur, and raise him above the ills or joys of time. Paro- 
chial clergymen may, like Dr Chalmers in his early days^ 
preach with vehemence and eloquence on the proprieties of life^ 
but till Jesus and the resurrection are preached their instnio^ 
tions will not leave the slightest impression ; but where the 
doctrines of the preceding discourse are taught, whether under 
the lofty turrets of the Parish Church, or by the unlettered 
preacher in a bam, the effects must be marked. Parishes may 
be bad despite evangelical instruction, but unless we know 
how much worse they would be were nothing but a dtill rar 
tionality preached we cannot estimate the benefit conferred. 
It is evident that the subject of our sketch derives his chief 
power from his evangelical sentiment. A cold moderatism in 
his hands would scatter a congregation. It is the truth which 
he speaks that renders him an acceptable and useful preacher^ 

The subject of our sketch is a native of Paisley — ^the town 
which gave birth to Christopher North and others of well- 
known name. After receiving all the educational advantages 
that good town could bestow he passed the usual curriculum 
in Glasgow University. He was aft;erwards licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Presbytefy of Dumbarton on the 30th April| 
1824. In 1826 he became assistant to the Rev. Dr John 
Monteath, minister of the united parishes of Houston and 
Killallan. In 1828 he was elected by the congregation of 
West Kilbride to be assistant to the Rev. William Vesaie^ 
minister of that parish. In May, 1838, he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Irvine to be minister of the Scotch Church 
in Shclbume in Nova Scotia; and in 1832 was presented^ 
with the concurrence of the people, by Lady Mary Mont* 
gomcrie to the parish and church of Glasford, in the Presby* 
tery of Hamilton and shire of Lanark. Since entering on his 
present charge he has conducted a JSabbath school with much 
success. He regularly visits his parish every summer, and 
holds diets of catechising the young people out of the Shorter 
Catechism in different districts every winter, so that the parish 
is visited and catechised once every year. 

In person he is about the middle height and of ordinaiy 

habit of body — neither stout nor thm. The fixMt of years has 

2p 
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already made its appearance^ and thrown its venerableness on 
his remaining hairs. His conntenanoe is cahn and graye^ and 
betrays mnch firmness and energy of character. He seems to 
have his heart in his work, and to be more anxious to profit 
his hearers than merely to tickle their hncy. From all that 
we have heard of him he is a zealous and painstaking pariah 
minister, and his labours for nearly twenty years have been 
mnch relished among the numerous people of his charge. 

Olassfiird or-Glasford is a parish in the middle ward of 
Lanarkshire^ extending eight miles in length, by an average 
breadth of two miles; bounded by Blontyre and Hamilton on 
the north, Stonehouse on the east, Strathaven on the souths 
and Kilbride on the south and west A considerable portion 
of the land is cultivated. There is a small village in the parish 
on the road betwixt Ejlbride and Strathaven. — ^Popidatian 
about 2000. 

JULI to, 1S60. 
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FBEE CHUBCHy GOUBOOK. 

Thb lover of nature and art could scarcely desire a better 
^ post of observation'' than a (Jourock residence supplies. Old 
Ocean is seen quietly slumbering, at the base of a hundred 
hills, whose everlasting fastnesses lift themselves in the distant 
horizon, where no sounds are heard but the music of the stonna 
and the horn of the desolate mountaineer. The waters wash 
the old primitive rock on which the town stands, and open up 
a highway between old Caledonia's chief city and the Old 
and New Worlds. In the distance, lovely villages sleep at the 
margin, and a thousand steamers skim along crowded with 
freights more precious than gold — with immortal beings has- 
tening to another state. There is at least one man now on 
this commanding watch tower, who can fiael the grandeur and 
the gracefulness of the surrounding scenes — one who sees the 
mighty deep mirroring the image of the Eternal — one who 
hears a voice in the rippling of the blue waters — ^in the sighing 
of the winds as they travel from shore to shore, canying health 
and wealth to men of every nation — one who stands on the 
isthmus as between two worlds, and, on the one side, hears the 
hum of an ever-busy traffic, and, on the other, the anthems of a 
happy eternity — on the one hand, the artificial and conventional 
and changeable ; and, on the other, the everlasting calm of an 
unruffled, unchanging, futurity— -one who draws inspiration 
from the stirring scenes around, and to whom the sea and the 
dry land are full of the memorials of the divine presence and 
power and love. We say the subject of our present sketch, 
though young in years, occupies the scene of his labours with 
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success and honour. He sees more than the rocks and looks 
higher than the hills — he has not a little of the intuition of the 
seer and the fancy of a poet, and holds converse with the un- 
seen through the visible. Last Sabbath we had the happiness 
to hear him preach in St George's Free Church of this city. 
His forenoon text was James ii. 19 — ^^ Thou believest that there 
is one God; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and trem- 
ble." He commenced by saying that 

James addressed this Epistle to the Jews, whom he design 
nates as the twelve tribes scattered abroad. The Epistle bears 
internal evidence that it was primarily meant for the Jews. 
He refers to those he addresses as in trouble, and so were the 
Jews for refusing to conform their worship to the Roman 
idolatry. The Romans cared not for the peculiarities of their 
creed, but wished to homglogate all creeds with their poly- 
theism. He warns the Jews of the danger of relying on the 
forms they maintained, without a corresponding faidi and prac- 
tice. Let us in referring more particidarly to the passage be- 
fore us, consider, 1st, The creed spoken of — the belief of one 
God; 2d, The commendation — Thou doest well; 3d, The 
fellow-believers in this creed — the devils ; and, 4th, Its effects 
— the devils believe and tremble. 

These ideas were vigorously illustrated at considerable 
length. 

In the afternoon his text was Psalm xlvi. 4, " There is a 
river, the streams whereof shall make glad tlie city of God, 
the holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High." 

He introduced the subject by some remarks upon the plea- 
sure that the feeling heart derives from the contemplation of 
particular localities, such as the plains of Sodom, Eden, an 
oasis in the desert, and the plains of Nineveh and Babylon. 
Jerusalem had no streams but Kedron and a little stream from 
Siloam, which was not a marked feature in the landscape. He 
then gave out three divisions : — 1. Consider the city of Gml 
spoken of in the text — 2. What that river is by which the Lord 
will gladden Zion — spiritual blessings and chiefly the refresh- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit — 3. In what respect this river 
makes Zion glad ; and, in conclusion, he said we ought to ask 
ourselves if we have any refreshuig influences — have we 
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groaned under condemnation, and striven to enter in at the 
strait gate ? K we have not, we have not sought to receive 
the abiding Spirit. Those who consider religion a morose or 
gloomy thing let them look to the text, where there are not 
only streams of joy spoken of, but a whole river. We ought to 
esteem more the previleges we enjoy, and pray that they may 

be realised &c. 

« 

Though the forenoon sermon occupied but a short period in 
its delivery, we found some difficulty in giving anything like 
an adequate idea of it in our brief space. The discourse was 
full of sound and philosophic thought ; but, probably, for a 
popular audience it was scarcely sufficiently illustrated. No- 
thing could surpass the neatness of the division or the aptness 
and force of the line of discussion pursued ; but in every con- 
gregation there are minds on whom hard thinking, not popular- 
ised, is thrown away. For the sake of such it is well to be 
minute, and even repeat certain illustrations, that they may get 
a hold of the train of thought pursued. The very mapping of 
this discourse spoke significantly of the vigour and originality 
of the preacher's mind. Let us look again at that outline* 
The text was " Thou believest in one God, thou dost well ; 
the devils also believe and tremble." The outline in few words 
was the creed — the commendation — the companionship — and 
the effects or results. Never was a text more fully embraced 
nor more neatly divided. To certain minds the text itself is 
viewed as a kind of bugbear. They pass by it as quietly as 
possible, and are inclined to consider it a hard, if, indeed, it is 
a true, saying. But our preacher found in it a striking creed 
— a hearty commendation — a startling companionship — and 
an awful result. Nor did he fear to carry out the analogy 
hinted at in the text to its full extent He conjured up fallen 
spirits — intelligent, daring, believing, and left them trembling. 
He described merely nominal Christians as in a similar position, 
and under a similar condemnation. He showed that their 
views were sound — their creed correct — their knowledge ex- 
tensive, and yet they might be as hardened and hopeless, in 
their present state, as apostate spirits. He brought out in a 
very strong light the cutting irony of the text — an irony 
which praised professed believers for living like fallen angels. 
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Besides this boldness there was a strong vein of philosophical 
thought running through the entire discourse. Bat few mindi 
would have seen the grounds on which the praise or commen- 
dation in the text rested. Believers in one God, he 8how«d| 
did well) because they so far gave a faithiul testimony to tbe 
unity of the divine nature — the one God. But their doing 
well in this particular did not exempt them from the crime of 
being unbelievers in the Son of God. From the first part of 
the discourse — the creed — it was obvious that he had stndied 
Paley in the proper way. He has so mastered his argument 
as to be able to present it to his auditors in his own terse, briel^ 
and elegant manner. Beading does no good but harm unless 
when such is the case. Many read till they become a sort of 
encyclopedia. They retain knowled^^e, but they never make 
it dieir own. Now they preach Paley, now Clarke^ now 
Howe, now Brown, now Fuller, now Hall ; but they have m^ 
thing of their own to give. The greatest favour that could be 
conferred on such would be to shut them up twelve years in a 
solitary room (a la Bunyan) in which there were no book and 
no companion, that they might be compelled to commune with 
their own minds. The old divines used to say that the ^* clean 
chew the cud," meaning that persons should ponder what they 
hear till it becomes as much their own food as the food they re- 
ceive, which becomes a part of their system. There is something 
extremely interesting in the ministrations of one so gif^ and 
so young. While bursting into manhood his mind has been 
deeply imbued with divine truth, and solemnly inaugurated 
into all the mysteries of the Christian faith. Instead of con- 
secrating it to controversy he has jemploycd it in those great 
realities about which there is no dispute. It may be laid down 
as a primary fact that no good mind will exhaust its powers on 
controverted subjects. Good minds have been drawn into 
controversy, but they cut a sorry figure, and as soon as possible 
make a retreat. Controversy has always originated and been 
conducted by wrong-headed persons. It is the very clement 
in which such enjoy life. As a general rule all hair-splitting 
theologians possess minds of a peculiar calibre. To sec this 
illustrated we have to descend to some of tlie smallest and meet 
recent religious sects, and these wrong-headed persons are 
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fancjring they are on the way to heaven because they believe 
something that no other body believes, and because they teach 
what they have personally disoovered. In opposition to 
these, well-constituted, well-regulated minds, like that of the 
subject of our sketch, occupy themselves with great facts 
and principles. The being and perfections of God — the 
fall and recovery of man — the principles of Christian action 
— and, above all, the grace and glory of ImmanueL He has no 
time for idledisputings. Truth presentsnot itself to him in angles, 
or through distorted media. He sees it in all its stately dmien- 
sions, and irradiated with all its heavenly lustre,4md instead of 
criticising it he describes it — instead of correcting its errors he 
presents it to others in its varied aspects of majesty and grace, 
and in its most energetic relationships. Thus, for instance, in 
his illustration of the belief of one Grod, instead of starting off 
at the many points which have allured others, he kept on his 
steady, straightforward path — a path radient with brightness. 
He did not set himself to prove what the Bible assumes — ^the 
being of a Grod — he strewed around him the memorials of 
Grod's presence and power, and made all feel that verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

We have seldom heard a sweeter voice, or seen a more un- 
pretending manner than this preacher. He is modest to a 
fault. Guarded by a strict regard to propriety his gestures 
are severely chaste. During the preliminaiy exercises he 
scarcely moves a member or muscle. As he proceeds with his 
discourse his manner becomes more animated, but still there 
is almost no gesture. He stands erect and pours forth a rapid 
current of thought tersely and beautifully expressed. The 
matter is better than the prcacher^s manner. Though his 
voice is good he allows it occasionally to sink too low, gets 
into a monotonous current of utterance, and hurries firom one 
period to another so rapidly that it is often difficult to tell 
where one ends and another begins. His illustrative powers 
arc good, and his matter such as to make him a popular 
preacher ; but much of its effect is lost by his rapid, unem- 
phatic utterance. Some may afiect to despise the education 
of the voice and manner, and consider it a matter of no conse- 
quence, but there is often all the difference at stake between 
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being intelligible and unintelligible, between striking the heart 
and beating the air, between a drowsy congregation and ear- 
nest listeners. This preacher has no excuse for his defects of 
manner, for, as we have said, his voice is good, his enunciation 
distinct, and occasionally he speaks with energy and effect. 
He has only to prepare still with care, and to study the com- 
municative as closely as he has done the acquisitive, and he 
will have few equals as a popular and useful preacher. We 
observed him quote several passages not verbally correct, and 
also give one or two sayings as fix)m Scripture, though they 
were not. 

Mr Fraser's father was, some years ago (immediately after 
the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill), Provost of Inyer* 
ness. He left Inverness several years ago, and is now in 
London, Canada West. His son, the subject of our sketch, 
was bom in Inverness. He is the grandson of the late Rer, 
Donald Fraser of Kirkhill (by his mother's side), and cense- 
quently, nephew of the Rev. Alexander Fraser, at present Free 
Church minister at Kirkhill, Invemess-shire. Mr Fraser gra- 
duated at King^s College, Aberdeen, in 1844, and studied 
theology chiefly under Dr Chalmers and the New College pro- 
fessors. He was licensed in February, 1849, by the Rc^esby- 
tery of Edinburgh, and assisted as a preacher in the Free 
Church of Port-Glasgow last summer. From October, 1849, 
he was assistant to the Rev. Dr M*Farlan in the Free Wert 
Church Greenock, till the time of his death, and remained 
with his congregation till April, 1850, and was ordained at 
Gourock on the 16th of May. 

• 

OoroBBB, 19, I860. 
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REV. WILLUM M. HALLEY, 

DUMBARTON. 

There are certain localities in which scenery and association 
lend enchantment even to the ministrations of the Christian 
teacher. Paul never preached with snch power and pathos as, 
when standing on Mars-hill, he pointed to the altar of the un- 
known God. The preaching of Luther and Calvin and Knox 
derived much of its power from the idolatrous rites with which 
they were surrounded. Were our old cathedral still occupied 
as in John Knox's time, and the living John Knox located 
where stands his statue in the Necropolis, with what ehei^gy 
would circumstances inspire him ! As many past events wear 
the stamp of immortality, the intelligent preacher will feel their 
inspiration when near their scene. Amid what historical 
scenes do the subject of our sketch and his fellow labourers in 
that locality feel themselves as they stand up to speak to their 
people ^^ the words of this life T The associations of nearly 
two thousand years press themselves on their attention. They 
stand near the seat of tl}e reguli of the Strathclyde Britons of 
very early times — near the collegiate church dedicated to St 
Patrick in the fifteenth century, where superstitions the most 
demoralising and services the most absurd were observed- 
near one of nature's fortresses, where, from a period coeval 
with the date of Christianity human passions and human 
powers have displayed their might and mastery. All that anti- 
quity, valour, and royalty can confer renders the place sacred 
grounds Long has it been the centre around which have 
radiated the savage and the warrior, the brave and the gay* 
But there are still scenes which ought to fire with ardour and 
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enthosiasin. The everlasting rock is no longer the scene of 
valour and blood — ^it serves only as a memorial of events long 
departed ; bat nature still unfolds the lovely and the grand in 
that neighbourhood. How sublime should be the conceptions 
produced in the presence of the lofty Benlomond I — how vivid 
the fancy nursed in the neighbourhood of the Queen of Lakes, 
where so many lovely islands sleep on its quiet bosom I He 
possesses singular powers of resistance who is able to remain 
dull where nature is so vocal, and to express himself tamelj 
where mountains and valleys, where lakes and rivers, assume 
their most imposing and significant forms. The subject of onr 
sketch is evidently one who feels that the place where he is 
located is peculiar. He has attentively listened to the words of 
Gkxl as echoed from the everlasting hills and as they whisper 
through the deep, dark vales. 

Last Sabbath afternoon he preached from the text, Psalm 
Ixxii. 19, ^^Let the whole earth be filled with his glorj. 
Amen and amen.'* The preacher commenced by stating that 
a careftil and comprehensive study of the Scriptures wooM 
convince us that revealed religion under the Old Testament 
and die New Testament was the same — that amid apparent 
diversity there was unity. The ftuth of Abraham and Paol 
was the same. There is a oneness, also, of religious character 
under all dispensations. The image of God — the new creatme 
^-is still before us. Whether among the Old Testament saints, 
or among the New, we witness the same fiuth — the same tmst 
in God — the same hatred of sin. Were we to mention one 
peculiar feature in their character as proof of this oneness, we 
might state their ardent zeal for the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. This is distinctive of a saint. Sin, by 
quenching in the human breast the love of God's being and 
excellencies, has made man indifferent to the diffusion of his 
glory ; while, by rolling a torrent of selfishness over the soul, 
it has narrowed the circle of our sympathies, and almost de- 
stroyed that charity which finds its most pleasurable exercise 
in the communication of good to others. The religion of Ghxi 
produces, however, a truly glorious change. Accordingly, the 
early Christians and apostles seem to have lived but for one 
end, the diffusion of the f^orj of Ood, in connexion with the 
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eternal salvation of man. They were the pioneers of a faith 
that would evangelise and bless the world. For this they 
strove, prayed, and died. The same spirit operated with equal 
power among the Old Testament saints. Under a dispensa- 
tion exclusive in its character, they hailed with rapture the 
prospect of ^^ the glory of the Lord being revealed, and all 
flesh seeing it.** An illustration of this is afforded by the 
Psalm before us. It seems to have been the last composed of 
the odes of David. Standing upon the verge of the grave— 
with the shadows of evening gathering around — he seized his 
harp and broke once more into song. He beheld in vision the 
time when the spirit of Christ Jesus would enlighten the earth. 
Inspired by the scenes at which he had been looking, he lifted 
up his voice in prayer for the speedy realisation of this glo- 
rious vision. In the first place. Let me direct your attention 
to the specific object of this prayer, ^^ Let the whole earth be 
filled with his glory .** Glory denotes the display of excellency • 
God is glorious independent of his visible works. Had this 
excellency never impressed itself upon a heart he would have 
been none the less glorious. But he makes himself known by 
his works. Everything around tells us of his glory. Who can 
return fix>m hb evening walk without being impressed by the 
objects around him ? The mountains speak of his power, and 
the whole tells us of the presence of one great overruling mind. 
The stars tell us of the perfections of him who placed them there. 
Discovery has shown that each star which glitters above is a sun 
similar to ours, and that it sustains its part in the great plan 
of the universe. Providence, equally with creation, tells us 
his glory. In that stupendous mechanism of the universe not 
one wheel interferes with any other wheel, but each part is so 
nicely fitted and regulated that what appears confusion estab- 
lishes the great fact that order is the first law of nature. Yet 
I cannot think that it was for the diftision of these manifesta- 
tions of the divine glory that the Psalmist prayed in the text. 
I look at it as referring to gospel times — the new world dis- 
covered and rebuilt — the power of Satan destroyed, and moral 
evil driven from the earth. He needed not to pray that God's 
creative and providential gkury might be made^^own, for at 
the time he was writing the whole earth was full of this 
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f^ory. Yet amid the blaze of all that glory the hmnaii heart 
became more and more oormpt, and men mote depraTed* 
They changed the gloiy of Qodj and worshipped fbnrfeoCed 
beasts and creeping things. Man had retro^aded mider the 
mere teaching of natmre. Idolatiy the most bmtaly and vice 
the most hatefbl, established their reign. The prayer, thai, 
refers to the gospel of Christ. God's gloiy beams in all his 
works — ^here in feeble rays, and there in a burst of light ; hot 
it was reserved for the plan of salvation to exhibit a fuller view 
of the character of God than had been given, and to add the 
glory of his mercy to perishing sinners — called the glory of God 
shining in the face of J esns Christ. It is not merely declarative 
but restorative. It is to awaken the hope and mould the character 
of man to the character of God. When men look to it they are 
changed from glory to gloiy. The manifestations of external 
nature have no power to change the heart. The New Testa- 
ment only shows the power of God unto salvation. The glorj 
of the gospel is its remedial character. It comes to save the 
lost, and shows us God reconciled to, and reeonciling the worid 
unto himself. It presents us with Christ's discourses — the 
noblest embodiment of Christian practice — and is the power 
of Grod unto salvation to all who shall believe on him. It was 
for the promulgation of this great system that the FtalmisI 
prayed. He prayed that it might cast down superstition and 
restore the image of God. He omits no one, he admits the 
whole earth. This prayer is but the echo of another, to be 
found in Psabn Ixvii^'' God be merciful to us, and bless us,"* 
Ac. In the second place. Some reasons why this prayer should 
be offered by us. 1 . Its object is, to a certain extent, still to be 
realised. A change has indeed passed over the earth since this 
prayer was written. At that time the earth, with the exception 
of Judea, was covered with darkness ; but many strange events 
have been witnessed since then. Christ has come, and the 
heralds of salvation have wandered over the earth sowing the 
gospel seeds. Small as were the means at first employed, how 
glorious have been the results ? Many a barren spot of oar 
world has been made to give forth fruit to the glory of God. 
Yet how contracted has been its influence compared vnUi what 
H is capable of doing I It is like a light let into a dungeon. 
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which serves to exhibit the dreariness aroand. Were we lifted 
up so as to be able to contemplate idolatry, we would witness 
sufficient to convince us that Satan still reigns. 2. We ob- 
serve, farther, that we are bound to offer this prayer because 
the honour of God and the happiness of man stand intimately 
connected with its realisation. A loyal subject is deeply con- 
cerned for the honour of his king, and a dutiftil son is keenly 
alive to the honour of his parent, so should it be with Chris- 
tians for the honour of God, who is both their parent and king. 
Our earth will yet become a miniature representation of heaven, 
when every tongue will celebrate the glory of God. Ought 
it not then to take the first place in our prayers ? It did so 
with our Saviour. Witness his form of prayer to his disciples. 
Before he speaks of temporal wants he presents no less than 
three petitions which bear directly on the difiusion of the di- 
vine glory. The happiness of our fellow men ought to 
move us urgently to present this prayer. The connection be- 
tween holiness and happiness is not more certain than between 
sin and misery. Modem infidelity has drawn ideal pictures of 
happiness apart from the gospel, but these pictures have only 
tended to make more evident the awful darkness in which the 
earth has been shrouded. (Here the preacher referred to the 
various systems of idolatry that have existed in difierent ages 
of the world). Do not all these things cry aloud tons to ofiiBr 
this prayer ? 3. Again — we ought to offer this prayer, becauae 
we are encouraged to believe that it will be realised. The 
notion of combining all nations of the earth under one reli- 
gion looks more like a dream of enthusiasm than the calm con- 
clusion of a sound mind. There seems, at first view, little 
hope of such a result. The difference of languages, the cns- 
toms and passions of men, all combine in one terrible phalanx 
to hinder the progress of the gospel. But tell us not that this 
state will not be realised ! The language of prophecy, the 
design of the gospel, the interests of the truth, and the rights 
of the Saviour, require that the earth should be filled with the 
glory of God. Past events are full of encouragement. Think 
of tlie triumph of the cross — the progress of truth from Galilee 
to Athens, Ephetus, and Rome — to Afirica, India, and die 
beautiful islands that gem the bosom of the vast Pacific — or 
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thinkof Chrirtwithh»diadem,bavii,Kii»cribedonit <<Eing 
of kings and Lord of lords" — and our doubts shall be remaredf 
yea, full-toned assurance shall take possession of our minds. 
See Isaiah xi. 6 — 9. The preacher then exhorted his hearers to 
combine individual exertion with prayer for this object. Tliej 
could not be consistently dissevered. They were united in bim 
who not merely prayed for the salvation of the world, but 
^ went about continually doing good ;" and in Paul, wbo^ to 
fervent supplication for the salvation of Israel, added the de» 
voted self-sacrifice of a laborious and useful life. Eveiy 
Christian, as bearing the image of God, and constituted a 
witness for him, is bound to make his light so shine before men 
that others, seeing his good works, may glorify his Father wbo 
is in heaven. True it is, that afler all, we must fisdl back upon 
the arm of Omnipotence, but we must never forget that wo 
are fellow workers with God. Let us, then, so labour and 
pray that the earth may be covered with the glory of God as 
the waters cover the sea. 

By the above outline it is apparent that the preacher iock a 
wide and comprehensive view of the text, and examined it in 
a variety of aspects before taking it to the pulpit. Ono 
marked feature of the discourse was its individuality. It is 
evident that the preacher had not borrowed his thoughts frooB 
others, but allowed his mind free and untrammelled exercise 
upon the text until it had determined upon one leading 
idea ; and thb was again wrought out with the same ind^ 
pendent freedom. The most eminent critics consider this to 
be one of the Messianic Psalms. Although a prayer for Solo* 
mon, a greater than he is shadowed forth by the Psalmist. 
Viewed in this light the text opens up a wide field for illustra- 
tion. The earthly career of the poet King of Israel was aboot 
to close, and standing upon the verge of the grave, with 
prophetic eye he looks forward through coming generations to 
the reign of Christ, when the earth would gradually undergo 
great and purifying changes — when idolatry and all heathei^ 
ish rites would disappear — when the empire of Satan would be 
overthrown — the fierce and cruel passions of men be subdued 
*-and the world be surrounded with a new moral atmosphere. 
All these points were brought forward and illustrated with 
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much force and truth. Nor was the duty of Christians at the 
present day forgotten. Much of the bright vision still remains 
to be realised, and most be wroaght out by human exertions. 
A great variety of topics were thus brought together, all of 
which were in strict conformity with the scope of the text. 
He seems to be at no loss for ideas, and therefore dwells no 
longer on one than is necessary to make it clear to the minds 
of the hearer. He never allows himself to run into a current 
of stereotyped sentiment or stormy declamation, which genen* 
ally has no better effect than soothing the audience into sleep, 
or keeping them awake by the potency of vociferation. While 
he is thus clear and argumentative his discourses lack not 
heat or brilliancy. They are sprinkled with poetic gems 
which give relief and lustre to the substantial texture which 
they beautify, but do not flash and glare like the meretricious 
ornaments of a show room. We had no random sallies of 
brilliant meteors, but a calm, careful, genial discussion, main* 
taining its interest throughout, and giving internal evidence 
of an acute mind, a matured judgment, and sincere earnest- 
ness of purpose— of one who feels that there is practical truth 
in Christianity, and much responsibility in the ministerial 
office. His references to the works of Grod in the visible crea^ 
tion, though not spun out, were sufficient to show that he is 
one who can feel ihe silent eloquence of the starry sky, of the 
towering, rugged mountains, and of the fertile, flowery earth 
— one who can find ^^ books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.'' His prayers will bear out 
the same remarks. They flow on uninterruptedly, and are 
suited to the circumstances of his congregation. When he 
has said all he had proposed, and feels, he then stops and al- 
lows not his mind to go a wandering after something more to 
fill up the time. In the prayer reference was made to the 
forenoon's services in such a manner as to restore in the 
hearers the same devotional state of mind, and thus oonneet 
the separate services as if no interval had occurred. He de- 
livers his discourses with much animation, yet with little 
gesture, and not the slightest air of afiidctation. His voice is 
powerful and distinct, but at the same time it gives significant 
evidence that he, like a far-famed preacher of the same bodyi 
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indulges in frequent ^^ pinches." This certainly roars its tone 
and produces a degree of gruffness which nature did not in- 
tend it should have. He is of the average stature, apparently 
about 35 years of age, with locks and eyes dark as the raven's 
wing, contrasting strongly with a pale though healthful com- 
plexion. His countenance is pleasing, and indicates much 
mental and bodily activity. We cannot say there is any pre- 
dominating peculiarity in his manner or in the style of his 
discourses, to make him ^^ a star that dwells apart." He pos- 
sesses well-balanced mental powers, and appears more anxious 
to do his duty in the ranks than ambitious for command, and 
such are the men who uphold the respectability and usefnlness 
of their class. He is beloved by bis congregation and respected 
by all parties in the neighbourhood. 

Mr Halley was bom in Kinross on the 6th October, 1814, 
and received the elements of his education at the Grammar 
School, Dunfermline. He afterwards attended the Universities 
of St Andrews and Edinburgh. Aft;er attending the Se« 
cession Divinity Hall taught by Drs Dick, Mitchell, Balmer, 
and Duncan, he was licensed by the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
in the spring of the year 1835, and was ordained in the autumn 
of that year (November 4) over the congregation of Markinch, 
Fife, when he was only in his 22d year. After labouring 
there for upwards of 11 years, he accepted a call from the 
(then) Secession Congregation, High street, Dumbarton, va- 
cant by the removal of their former pastor, the Rev. Andrew 
Sommerville, to be a missionary agent of the Secession Church. 
The congregation, fit)m having been vacant nearly two years, 
and the creation of the congregation of Alexandria in the mean- 
time, which received a goodly number of its members, was 
considerably reduced. Since the 25th March, 1847, he has 
continued to labour in it with great happiness to himself, and 
with not a few evidences of good to others. The congregation 
slowly but steadily increased, and it has been his object in 
various ways to advance the cause of pure religion. By a 
Sabbath school, comprehending classes composed of persons of 
difierent ages, and by monthly evening lectures on important 
subjects, he is doing much good. 

NoYBMBtft 17, 1S49. 
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REV. WALtER DUNCAN, 

PARTJAMKWTARY ROAD OHUBCH> QLASOOW. 

Among the various influences T^hich operate on the surfltte^ 
and affect the character, of tocietj there is one which reaches 
idl classes, and yet has, comparatively, escaped observation. 
Hereditary injltience is one of the most potent and universal^ 
and yet its presence is seldom confessed and its operations 
seldom observed. Like other influences it wotks beneficially 
or disastrously according to circumstances. A long line of 
hereditary sovereigns has occupied the throne of England^ 
and monarchists and republicans are busy balancing the ad^ 
vantages and disadvantages of such succession. We havii 
hereditary lords, who rule hereditary bondsmen ; hereditary 
landlords and hereditary beggars. This influence, however, is 
at work at every man's home and occupation. Hereditary 
trades and professions are much more feshionable than most 
suppose. Our sign boards mention ^^ A. B. & Son ** as often 
as ^^ A. B. & Co" Where the trade or profession in which the 
majority are not asasted and succeeded by their sons T This 
professional descent rules senators and barristers, philosophers 
and clergjrmen. On inquiry it will be found that about on^ 
half of the 3000 clergymen who hebdomadally minister to the 
people of Scotland are hereditary officials. Lately, at least, if 
not still, one half of our Glasgow clergymen are ministenT 
sons. Some of the clergy of a former generation have be- 
queathed to the world several clerical successors. Li glanc- 
ing at the list of the clergymen of the United Presbyterian 
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Church we miss the significant names of Erskine, of Fisher^ 
and of Gillespie ; but we find in that church clerical descent 
operating beneficially, though it has allowed the founders of it 
to become unrepresented. There we observe the Browns, and 
Andersons, and Gilfillans, and Millars, and Duncans, retain- 
ing their position. These and probably many more, of whom 
we are at this moment oblivious, have doubled their numbers 
in the present generation. The fathers have given two, three, 
and, in the last instance, six sons to fill their places in the 
church. The witty writer who alleged that only the dull 
member of a family, unfit for anything else, was made a 
clergyman, did not announce a universal truth. Some of these 
mentioned are not altogether dolts, and at least their fathers, 
in some instances, had the merit of devoting the whole of them 
to the sacred work. Dr A. Duncan of Mid-Calder had the 
distinguished privilege of seeing all his six sons ordained 
clergymen, and, though he has now gone to his rest and reward, 
his six sons are all engaged in active service in the Christian 
church. Of these two are ministers in Glasgow — the respected 
minister of Duke street United Presbyterian Church, and the 
subject of our present sketch. It is certainly remarkable that 
all the six sons preferred the service of the gospel to the more 
lucrative employments which draw away so many of the sons 
of the more favoured of the clergy from the sacred profession 
of their fathers. The fact itself supplies almost an a priori 
argument in favour of the distinguished six. In these practical 
and utilitarian days, however, every man is judged of, not bj 
what his father was, or did, nor even by the office which he 
may hold, but solely by personal or official merit. Nor have 
we any reluctance to come to this test in the present instance. 
Last Sabbath afternoon the subject of our sketch preached 
on the text, Prov. xxvii. 1, " Thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth.*^ After some introductory remarks on the 
suitableness of the text as a subject of meditation at the com- 
mencement of a new year, the preacher proceeded to direct 
the attention of his audience to the four following points: — 1. 
The fact hero stated, that we are ignorant of futurity. 2. 
The probable reasons why we are kept in this ignorance. 3. 
The consolations which rch'gion presents to us under it ; and 
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lastly, The practical inflaence which the contemplation of it 
ought to have upon us. 1. We are ignorant of inturity. 
This fact is expressed by the inspired writer in very strong 
terms. He represents us as being ignorant, not merely of the 
events of future years, or months, or weeks, but even of the 
events of the coming day. ^^ Thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth." Precisely similar is the statement of the 
apostle James, ^^ Ye know not what shall be on the morrow/* 
After pointing out the necessary limitation with which such 
declarations must be understood, the preacher proceeded to 
illustrate their truth by an appeal to past experience, by a 
reference to the unexpected and startling changes which have 
so frequently occurred in the hbtory of nations, of fiunilies, 
and of individuals. How few'of our anticipations in regard to 
ourselves have been realised ! How different, in many cases, 
is the character we sustain ; how different are the situations 
we occupy, and the connections we have formed, firom the 
pictures which our imagination had drawn I How sadden 
and overwhelming have sometimes been the vicissitudes we 
have experienced I And as it has been, so it will be. The 
veil which hides the future from our view is as impenetrable 
as ever. No sagacity can enable us to foresee what even a 
day will bring forth. Before another sun has set we may 
hear of, or witness, events more surprising, we may experience 
changes more solemn and affecting, than any we have ever 
yet witnessed or experienced. 2. What are the probable 
reasons why we are kept in this ignorance of futurity T It 
has been often and justly remarked, that it is well for us that 
we are ignorant of the future. The knowledge we possess is 
suited to our situation and circumstances. Who among us 
could bear to have the future disclosed to himt — to see dis- 
tinctly beforehand all the troubles and calamities throu^ 
which he is to pass ? The result of such a disclosure would be 
an utter prostration of soul. Equally injurious would be the 
effect produced by a foreknowledge of all the mercies which 
Providence has in reserve for us. Bestless impatience and 
neglect of present duty would be the almost certain results. 
In keeping us ignorant of the future, therefore, God displays 
his wisdom and kindness. The preacher then proceeded to 
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show how well fitted oar ignorance of what even a day may 
bring forth is to impress our minds with a conviction of the 
infinite greatness of Him of whom it is testified that ^^ He 
knoweth the end firom the beginning/' and who says of him-r 
self, ^^ I am God^ and there is none else. I am God, and there 
Is none like me, declaring the end fix)m the beginning, and 
firom ancient times the things that are not yet done.** How 
overwhelming the contrast between man, striving, in vain, to 
penetrate the darkness which conceals the next hour from his 
view, and Jehovah, surveying at a glance, in calm and undis* 
turbed majesty, all the events of everlasting ages ! While our 
ignorance of the future thus reminds us of the infinite great* 
ness of God it teaches us, no less impressively, our entire 
dependence upon him. We are prone to forget this great 
truth. In our natural condition all the anticipations which we 
form respecting the future, and all the soliemes and enterprises 
in which we engage, are characterised by utter ungodliness. 
But when, in consequence of our ignorance of futurity, our 
anticipations are disappointed, our schemes frustrated, and our 
enterprises baffled, we are compelled to feel and acknowledge 
that we are not our own masters, nor the authors of our own 
destinies ; that we are under the sovereign control of him who 
^ doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and amon;; 
the inhabitants of the earth." 3. What are the consolations 
which religion presents to us under our ignorance of futurity t 
Although we know not what a day may bring forth, although 
we are entirely ignorant of the events which are to befall ua, 
yet if we are the people of God, we know enough to sustain 
and encourage our hearts in the prospect of them; we 
know enough to banish wholly firom our minds all anxie^ 
and alarm. For, in the first place, we know that what- 
ever may be in the events of the future they are all under 
the entire control of our heavenly Father. He foresees all our 
dangers and all our wants, and he has provided for them alL 
Furiber, we know that under all circumstances, it shall be well 
with them that fear God. ^^ All things work together for good 
to them that love him, to them that are the called according to 
his purpose." And, finally, we know that if we are his, there is 
f^waiting us, beyond all the vicissitudes and afflictions of time. 
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an eternity of rest and happiness. 4. What is the practical 
influence which our ignorance of fntority ought to have upon 
us? It is in connection with this that Solomon introduces the 
statement in the text. ^^ Boast not thyself of to-morrow/' he 
says, ^^ for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." As 
an illustration of what is meant by boasting of to-morrow, and 
as a proof of the infatuation of such boasting, the preacher re- 
ferred to our Saviour's parable of the rich man whose ground 
brought forth plentifully, and to whom it was said in the midst 
of his presumptuous anticipations, ^^ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee." He then said, if there be any 
now present who have hitherto lived in the neglect of the con- 
cerns of their souls, and who have devoted all their time and 
energies to the world, under the mad presumption that there are 
many days and years still before them, let me entreat such to 
ponder seriously the simple but solemn truth stated in the text, 
^^ Thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." Let me 
entreat them to trifle no longer in a matter of such infinite 
moment. The salvation of the soul is the grand concern, and 
ought to be the chief business of every man on earth. If the 
soul be lost all is lost. For, making the strongest possible 
supposition, a supposition so strong that no worldling can ever 
hope to realise it, our Lord asks ^^ What b a man profited if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" Is it not 
then the height of madness for a being possessed of reason to 
acknowledge that the salvation of his soul is yet at stake, and 
that before another day has passed he may be beyond the reach 
of salvation, and yet to live on day after day, and week after 
week, without making one serious effort to secure that which 
his conscience tells him to be so necessary and so valuable f 
The gospel places salvation now within your reach, it declares 
the purpose and the plan of God for that end ; it reveals an all- 
sufiicient and most merciful Saviour, and it invites you to ac- 
cept salvation at his hands as a free gift, a gifb offered to every 
sinner that will accept it ^^ without money and without price.** 
Let every one, then, put the question to himself, ^Have I ob- 
tained the salvation of my soul f — Am I prepared to stand, 
just as I am, at the tribunal of Godf Can I say ^ I know 
whom I have believed, and sm persuaded that he will keep 
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that which I have committed to him against that day'?^ If 
not, let no time be lost, give to this all-important subject your 
instant attention, flee without delay, from the wrath to comei 
commit your souls now into the hands of Christ. The dis- 
course was concluded with an appeal to the unconverted^ 
urging them to embrace immediately the overtures of mercy 
in the gospel, seeing they know not what a day may bring 
forth. 

This is a text that admits of manv modes of illustratioii. 
The philosophic, the argumentative, or the sentimental, preacher 
could each find in it ample scope for his peculiar way of illus- 
tration. Had Dean Swift chosen it he would, in all probabi- 
lity, have treated it somewhat in the manner of the text, ^ It 
is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
mirth." After reading it to his audience his first sentence was, 
" That I deny." Mr Duncan is, however, far too serious « 
preacher to indulge in anything that partakes of oddity or 
levity. He chose it as a text suitable for reflection at the 
commencement of a new year, and in our opinion his mode 
of illustration was not only in strict conformity with the scope 
of the text, but eminently appropriate to the end in view. New- 
year days may be considered as milestones on the way of timey 
and though mankind know not exactly how far they have yet 
to travel, they may know at least how far they have tra- 
velled, and the appearance of the milestone tends to make 
them reflect upon their progress. All wise travellers will at 
that point as it were draw forth their time-piece, weigh in 
their minds their satisfactory or unsatisfactory progress during 
the past, and renew their efibrts to a still more worthy accom- 
plishment of what is before them. The uncertainty of future 
events was then a suitable theme for the occasion. The 
preacher explained the literal import of the text, as having re- 
ference to the contingencies of human life. Some things we 
do know — things that are subject to the laws of nature, such 
as the rising of the sun, summer succeeding winter, £c« In 
such cases the past is the faithful indicator of the future ; but 
human relationships, actions, in short, the ftiture history of man 
is enveloped in darkness. The occurrences of to-morrow are 
as much hidden from human vision as are the events of eternity, 
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and seeing that man's prescience is so very limited, it becomes 
every one to be prepared for the worst that can befall him. 
Implicit reliance upon God, and belief in his word are the only 
safe guarantee which men can have that all will be well what- 
ever may occur. All these points the preacher amply illus- 
trated in language elegant and nervous, and in a manner 
that must have impressed all who heard him, that he spoke 
not BO much for the sake of exhibiting fine sentiment, as 
through genuine love for those under his ministrations. The 
discourse is one of the few which we have to characterise as a 
model one. The few introductory sentences strikingly opened 
up the subject — the division was textual, philosophical, and 
comprehensive — the illustrations were brief, pertinent, and 
practical, and the peroration urgent and effective. The style 
was neat, terse, and eloquent, and the sentiment scriptural, 
and pervaded by an earnest spirit. We have heard him fire- 
quently, and the same practical style, and earnest and affec- 
tionate manner, characterised all his discourses. He is evi- 
dently one who loves the office of the ministry, not simply for 
the respectability of the profession, but through a desire to do 
his Master's work. He never rails — he never assumes the 
tone of command — for harshness of any description seems 
foreign to his nature. His rebukes are always in the spirit 
of meekness, and if it be possible to rouse in him a feeling 
of indignation, we cannot conceive it assuming a deeper 
tone than that of gentle complaint. He is evidently a cidm 
observer of what is going on in the world, and occasionally 
refers to passing events, but not in a spirit of partizanship — all 
is kept in subjection to the benign spirit of the gospel. Upon 
doctrinal points he gives his own views, and endeavours to 
make them clear to the comprehension of his audience, but 
seldom drags forward those of others for the sake of combat* 
His manner is no less pleasing than his matter. His voice is 
not powerful, but it is clear and musical, and characterised by 
what is called a burr when pronouncing words which contain 
the letter r, which adds rather than detracts from its agree- 
able tone. His language flows on uninterruptedly, each word 
is distinctly and firmly pronounced, and every sentence finished 
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with ease and elegance. His gestures and movements 
to spring naturally from the fervour of his feelings, and are 
not at all (A>trusive| violent, or affected, yet under all this it is 
apparent that speaking, especially in so large a church, oc- 
casions him considerable physical exertion. In person he is 
rather above the ordinary stature, and appears to be about 
40 years of age. His florid complexion gives him a youthful 
appearance, but the few grey hairs that are seen mingling 
with his dark locks indicate the midnight oil. His fbatares 
are regular, and his expression mild and engaging. In 
fact, it is difficult to find one assailable point either in his 
matter or his manner. His diction is classical and eleggnt. 
He holds no novel views, utters no odd or startling expressiimsi 
but preaches the gospel with an impressive earnestness bey<md 
that of most preachers. Indeed, this mildness of manner mi- 
litates in some degree against the force and depth of his 
thoughts. The philosophical, the logical, the sentimental, and 
the historical, are fused, melted down into one pure stream of 
benevolent feeling. In this he scarcely does justice to himself* 
A little more abruptness would make his ideas more palpable 
and striking, and would cause them to make a still more 
marked impression on the memory of his hearers. As things 
are, however, he is a preacher of more than ordinary abilities, 
and it is certainly to be deplored that he should be allowed to 
remain without the benefit of a more extended sphere of co- 
operation* As we have said he has a large church capable, 
we should suppose, of accommodating from 1100 to 1300 per^ 
sons — and, what is of more consequence, it is well filled by a 
very respectable audience. Cold as the day was on which the 
above discourse was preached there could not be less than 
1000 present. 

The subject of our sketch is a native of Mid-Calder, and the 
third son of the late Rev. Dr Duncan, professor of Pastoral 
Theologj' to the United Secession Church. All his brothers, 
five in number, as already stated, are ministers in the United 
Presbyterian Church. He was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, and in the Theological Hall of the United Seces- 
sion Church under the late Dr Dick. Afler being licensed to 
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preach the gospel by the United Associate 'Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, he was ordained minister of Doke Street Chnreh in 1830* 
The congregation now worshipping in Parliameniaiy Soad 
Charch being formed in 1837, Mr Duncan was invited to b^ 
come their pastor. This invitation he accepted. The Church 
consisted at first of about sixty members. There are at pre- 
sent above 700, and there are about 900 seats let There are 
two Sabbath schools in connection with the congregation ; one 
meets in th^ churchy the other in a house fitted up for thid 
purpose in Havannah Street. The attendance at the latter is 
very large. Till lately the. congregation supported a mis- 
sionary, and propose to do so again after they have liquidated 
their debt Mr Duncan is much beloved by his people^ and 
respected by all classes. 
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REV. JOHN MCGREGOR, 

8TBAKRAEIL 

The soul of man often asserts its superiority to the material 
and transitory. Even in langhter it is frequently sad. The 
revelations of the telescope and microscope may amuse it for 
a time, but it soars away far beyond the reach of human eye^ 
and seeks a resting place among the infinite and eternal. The 
fidr things and the lovely of creation were never designed to 
be viewed as ultimate facts. They are merely figures by 
which the spiritual is brotght near to man. The tempM 
howls not to disturb nature's fair face — it is the emblem of 
those deep and dismal perturbations of the human soul which 
have blighted earth and kindled hell. What are these stars 
above but the eyes of Qod looking down on his creatures and 
beckoning them to happier spheres I What is winter but the 
representation of a soul ^^ without God^ — dead, cold, dark, 
and cheerless! Men have oflen aided to perfect the great 
system of symbol by which God speaks to man. Romulus 
founded a city because he would be a ruler — God allowed him 
to found that city because he wished a new illustration of his 
church. The time comes when Babylon and Nineveh and 
Tyre— yes, is already come — when they are merely handmaids 
to religion — they are mere types of the city of God. But for 
great cities the church of God would never have been repre- 
sented to us under such figures, and but for the church of 
God there never had been great cities. These cities are (to- 
signed to cry aloud to man of the heavenly city — ^the new 
Jerusalem. No one in his senses will suppose that of them- 
selves they are worthy of man. Can the human soul be satis- 
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fied with poliabed stones — with burnished gold f Will a soul 
take its ease because it has goods in granaries laid up for 
many years? Were man only a clod he might find enjoy- 
ment in the material, but, because man possesses a spiritual 
existence, he utterly contemns all that the world calls great. 
Our thoughts were led into this channel by a visit to Sham- 
rock Street United Presbyterian Church last Sabbath. The 
preacher directed attention to the city of God, and as he pro- 
ceeded the cities and kingdoms of this world dwindled into 
insignificance. The earth's greatness and grandeur fled b^ 
fore him, and heaven, with its tranquillity and q)irituality and 
enjo}rments, seemed to come down to earth. The material 
lost its beauty and its permanence, and the spiritual assumed 
forms of beauty and loveliness never equaUed by the forms 
that press on the external vision. The great city where he 
stood lost all its material greatness, and nothing seemed true 
but heaven. The church appeared as a bride adorned for her 
husband entering into the king's palace, there to abide for 
ever. His text was Psalm Ixxxvii. 3 — ^^ Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, thou city of God." He commenced by 
saying- 
There b scarcely any folly more epidemical than that ridicu- 
lous vanity which leads the inhabitants of a particular place 
or country to magnify its advantages and to exalt its praise 
above all others. This is so often done, with so little reasop 
or so much exaggeration, as to excite the scorn rather than 
the admiration of those who listen to the panegyric. For in- 
stance, who does not smile at the absurd pretensions of the 
ignorant Chinese, when they claim for their country the proud 
appellation of the Celestial Empire — when they give it a history 
antecedent to the Mosaic date of the creation, and when they 
designate as barbarians all the other nations of the earth f 
Who docs not contemn the pride exhibited by the haughty Turk, 
when, as he passes through the streets of Stamboul, he spits 
on the passing Christian, and denounces him as a giaour, or 
infidel dog 1 Who does not pity the prejudice of the poor, 
shivering Greenlander, who^ whilst he eats his food out of the 
same dish with his dogs, cannot utter the word foreigner with- 
out giving to his countenance an expression of pity and 
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f This spirit of patriotism is natural and ^udable witb^ 
in prc^per liinits. Tliere were a nation and a city which^ 
deservedly^ were renowned beyond all others. That nation was 
the Jewish, and that city was Jerusalem. It is of this city 
David says in our text, ^ Glorious things are qpoken of thee^ 
thou city of God." It was beautiful for situation, remarkable 
for its buildings-— containing the royal residence and the holy 
temple in which the King of glory dwelt. There David 
tuned his lyre to sing for the people of all times^ There Isaiah 
uttered his sublisie prophecies of a coming Deliverer. There 
Solomon wrot^ his wisdom — there Jeramiah breathed his deep 
lamentatiQiis. There Ezekiel poured out his deep dark alle- 
gories; and there, above all, the redemption of the worid was 
consummated. There the Prkice of life was crucified, and 
there he sait his Spirit at Pentecost to found his New Testa-* 
ment Church. Such was Jerusalem — but her glory is de> 
plated. The historian now dwells on her sins and her plagues. 
Yet Jerusalem is not utterly fomken. There are promi*. 
of a restoration. Meantime another city has been founded, of 
which more glorious things have been ^ken than were ever 
written of Jerusalem of old. By the city of God in the text 
we understand the Church of Christ in M circmnst«ices, ages^ 
and dimes. All who worship God in the spirit and rejoice m 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. Mangled 
and shattered as that Church may be in its aspect to man, 
God sees it one hdfy imited city, which is the object of his 
peculiar care' and of which glorious things are spoken. In the 
iequd we shaU direct attention to the Founder, the privileges^ 
the perpetuity, and prospects of that city. First, We speak 
of the Founder of tUs city. The city hath foundations^ its 
Builder and Maker is God. He who laid the earth's ibnnd»- 
tions and garnished these heavens is its founder. Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are all specially engaged in this buildings but 
it is the more especial work of the Son. (The preacher iUua- 
trated this idea at considerable length.) But, 2d, Gloiioiis 
things are spoken of the privileges of this city. In every ci^ 
of any note there are certain privileges connected with dtiieii- 
ship. Jerusalem had spedal privileges. The dtizens could 
liug the lines have follen to us in pleasant places. It was 
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mentioned with honour ^^ That this man and that man were 
bom there." The name of a Roman citizen protected him 
over half the world. Paul on more than one occasion had the 
advantage of it. But the honours of Rome sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with those of the city of God. Zion's 
immunities and privileges stretch forward to eternity. Every 
citizen of Zion is freed firom condemnation. They reach not 
perfection here, but even now there is no condemnation to 
them. Every citizen of Zion is free from guilt, and no longer 
in peril of condemnation. They are justified freely from aU 
tilings. I ask those who are present how highly they value 
the blessedness of that man whose iniquities are covered, and 
to whom the Lord will not impute sint But, farther. Every 
citizen enjoys communion with God. God, indeed, dwells 
with men on earth. They have all access to the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus — they have access by one Spirit to the 
Father. Our fellowship, they can say, is with the Father^ 
and with his Son Jesus Christ. Earthly pleasure is often un- 
satisfactory, and always uncertain. May his money perish 
with him who prefers the society of men to the fellowship of 
God. Solomon's servants were pronounced happy because 
they heard his wisdom, but Christ's servants hear his word 
and also taste his grace. A king rewarded two of his favour- 
ites, the one with a kiss and the other with a wedge of gold, 
but the one with a kiss considered himself the more honoured. 
But, again, every freeman of this city has the certain hope of 
victory over death. Death is the king of terrors, and many 
are all their lifetime subject to bondage through its fears. 
Before him the face pales, and the voice falters, and the 
heart faints. How privileged, then, is the citizen of Zion, 
who is completely delivered from fear I In yon chamber of 
death the dying Christian thinks not of death but of death's 
Destroyer — not of the pains of death but of the victory over it. 
Even when dying he can sing, ^^ O Death, where is thy sting I 
O grave, where is thy victory !" Besides, every citizen possesses 
the hope of glory hereafter. His happiness is not perfisct here* 
He would not live always. Yonder he is ruler of many cities. 
Here he reaps, and there he gathers his harvest Here he 
has the earnest — there the inheritance. ^ Eye hath not seen 
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nor ear heard/' &c. Jesus is his portion. He drinks at the 
fountain of bliss^ and feasts for ever on his love. Sd, Glorious 
things are spoken of the perpetuity of this city. The empires 
and cities of this world have their allotted time^ — some longer 
and some shorter. Where now is Babylon^ the glory of the 
Chaldees' excellency? Wild beasts dwell there— sat}'rs dance 
there. Where now is Nineveh, with its walls and gates f 
Where is Jerusalem itself? But the Church of Christ will 
continue on earth till He come again. She is impregnable and 
imperishable. Her glory cannot be tarnished. Pagan and 
Popish power have b^n arrayed against her. The handfiil of 
com on the mountains shall shake with fruit. We are walking 
in the shadow of the last time. The world shakes with coming 
change — the night is far spent, the day is at hand — the first 
rays of millennial light will ere long fall on the world. A 
willing people from all lands will come in the day of power — 
from every place incense and a pure offering shall ascend 
to the King of heaven. Soon will be heard the shout, Halle- 
lujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reignethi Yet this 
glorious state will partake of earth, and the church's condition 
will be perfect and pure only in heaven. Its heavenly state 
John thus describes. (The preacher here read the first part 
of the 22d chapter of the Book of Revelation.) He then said 
that comment would only mar such a description. In conclu- 
sion. Are you citizens of Zion ? Are you members of Christ's 
mystical body? It is not enough to be hearers of the Word, 
you must be doers of it also. Resolve that God's people shall 
be your people. Follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. 

The discourse occupied about fifty-two minutes, and the sep- 
vice an hour and a half. 

In the afternoon he preached on the ascension, Luke xxiv. 
50, 51. The discourse was one of equal excellence. It occn* 
pied about fifty minutes, and the service, according to the in- 
variable practice of the preacher, was about an hour and a half. 

The discourse given is one of great merit. The introduc- 
tion was very superior, bringing out strikingly the feeling of 
patriotism in eveiy human heart, which gives force to the 
figurative language of the religion of the Bible. Instead of 
destroying human feeling and aspirations, it trains and perfects 
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them. If man will love his countrj', that feeling is turned to 
Zion ; if he will appreciate the privileges of citizenship, Zion 
invites his ambition. While the preacher's remarks rebuked 
exaggerated and ignorant attachment to local! tj, he presented 
to his hearers a city and a country towards which desire can 
never be too strong nor veneration idolatrous. 

The general divisions of the discourse were exceedingly 
happy. Zion's Founder, privileges, permanence, and prospects, 
very neatly and logically embraced the leading ideas which the 
text and context suggest. The plan thus neatly laid down 
was admirably followed up. We need not say that the man 
ignorant of geography and history would make but a miser- 
able attempt at illustrating such particulars. The figures of 
the Bible, though simple, can be understood fully only by those 
conversant with the history of the world. He only can fully 
speak of the glories of Zion's Founder who knows all that the 
world calls fame in regard to the founders of other great cities. 
So also is he only prepared to speak of the privileges of Zion's 
citizenship who is familiar with the immunities other cities have 
afforded. The difference between an intelligent and ignorant 
expounder of the Bible is specially apparent in treating such 
a subject as this. The ignorant expounder can do nothing 
more than compare similar passages, which he can do little else 
than repeat. The intelligent expounder enters into the mean- 
ing of the figure and exhibits its beauties. Numerous are the 
allusions to the Church of God as Zion, and he only sees the 
beauty of these who, like our preacher, can command around 
him the glories of all cities, and show the superiority of this 
city — the New Testament Zion. In illustrating his particu- 
lars the preacher showed his acquaintance with history ancient 
and modem. He spoke of countries and kingdoms and their 
glory, and then marred that glory by dwelling on the glory 
tliat excelleth. He, moreover, showed an intimate aajuain- 
tance with the human heart — with its desires, ambition, aspira- 
tions, hopes and enjoyments. At every step of its progress he 
wrote vanity on all the earth calls great, and immortality on 
man's duty and destiny. Nor did he make any pedantic dis- 
play of his information. He gave no details, but mere results 
— he gave none of the secrets of the study, but merely the re- 
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salt of its labours. Though he used no notes he spoke with 
much propriety and fluency. Both in reading and speaking 
he puts forth great energy — not in the way of crying or shouts 
ingy but in putting proper emphases where these are required. 
His gestures are generally proper, and are the expressions of 
his thoughts. His language is always chaste and neat, and 
occasionally eloquent and elaborate. 

His mode of conducting the introductory service on the oo» 
casion in question gave a false impression of the preacher. 
His sermon we regard as a model one, but there are not a few 
whose manner is superior. 

In person he is of the middle size, with a healthful (kimplezion* 
His brow is high rather than broad, and is circled with a plen* 
tiful supply of light hair. In speaking, his features reminded 
us of another distinguished clergyman who laboured for a time 
in the same town which is the scene of the labours of the 
subject of our sketch — we refer to Dr William Symington of 
this city. Despite certain peculiarities of manner there are few 
preachers so popular, and so deservedly popular. If he has 
not studied the graces of the orator he has studied his matter. 
Instead of dull and incomprehensible abstractions he addresses 
himself to the feelings and experience of his auditors. He is 
too much of an observer to suppose that abstract detluls of 
doctrine will either please or profit men — he has studied his 
Bible and the page of history, and there has found what at 
once touches the heart and informs the understanding. He 
does not satisfy himself by reciting before an audience a string 
of passages brought together by the help of a Concordance^ 
and more remarkable for their analogical sound than their 
sense. He fairly attempts to get at the mind and meaning of 
the sacred penmen — to decipher their bold and beautiful types 
and figures, and to see what they contain of great principle. 
His illustrations were particularly appropriate, and showed him 
to possess a mind vigorous, analytical, poetical, and logicaL 
But the great beauty of his discourse was its high 
tone. Zion he did not reduce to a millennial count 
a little improved — he showed its source and destiny to be from 
above, and its privileges not that of an earthly policy but of 
heavenly origin and character. He walked about Zion with firm 
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step and clear eye, and marked well her bulwarks, and claimed, 
for her, her character and immunities as the city of the living 
God. 

Mr McGregor is a native of Glasgow, and studied in what 
was then called the Grammar School (now the High School). 
Three of his fellow pupils — Messrs M^Dougall and Thomas, 
and Dr Newlands, became clergymen of the same church. 
After he attended that school he studied in the University, and, 
when he had completed the classical and theological courses, 
was licensed by the Relief Presbytery in October, 1823. It 
is a remarkable fact that the first pulpit he preached twice in 
on a Sabbath was that which he occupies at this day. His 
first appearance made a very favourable impression in Stran- 
raer, and in January (some two or three months afler) he re- 
ceived a call from his present charge, and, having accepted it, 
he was ordained in May. The choice he made astonished not 
a few — the church was but newly formed, and he was a very 
young man (only about twenty-two) ; and it certainly was a con- 
siderable risk to commence in such circumstances. The young 
men chosen to the eldership were of the right sort and drew 
well with their young pastor, and some of them remain still in 
office. The church gradually increased, and is now as large 
as can be expected in a town of some five thousand of a po- 
pulation, divided among ten churches. He preaches twice 
every Sabbath, and has a monthly Sabbath evening lecture, 
and on that Sabbath he preaches three times. There are Sab- 
bath schools and a Missionary Association connected with the 
congregation, and these are liberally supported. Mr McGregor 
does not confine his efforts to his own church or to his own 
denomination. He seeks the good of the town, and takes an 
active part in all public matters. There is no clergyman better 
known in the town, and none more influential or widely re- 
spected. His people are greatly attached to his person and 
ministrations, and have shown him much sjrmpathy while he 
has passed through a series of domestic trials seldom equalled. 
He has been twice married and twice widowed. Of a family 
of eight children by his first wife only one survives, and the 
second partner of his lot only lived a few months. Yet, amid 

all these bereavements, he has been a hard student and a snc- 

2k 
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oemfiil fninister. Several of his discourses have been poblished, 
and these display a ripe scholarship, and very extensive read- 
ing and reseEUx:h. On making inquiry at those who know 
Stranraer, we were rather surprised to find that a clergyman 
of such worth should have been allowed to toil in that town 
some 27 years trithatU a manse. What mean the good people 
of Bridge Street Church by this neglect t Are there no 
stones and lime and wood in Stranraer t We hope to hear 
soon of a convenient, comfortable house being provided for 
their excellent and active minister. 

Janiiaky 11, IS&l. 
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REV. ROBERT WATSON, 

WEST CHURCH, STIRLING. 

Tii£ subject of education is at preset exciting a wide interest 
in our own and other countries. The necessity of educating 
the people is now admitted ; and however little the admission 
may appear, it is an important matter. But lately education 
was denounced as a very dangerous thing. The pulpit and the 
press admonished the friends of education of the dangers which 
would arise from allowing the millions to intermeddle with 
knowledge. It was then sagely held that as the head was 
improved the hands became useless — that as the mind was 
informed the body would become inert and inactive. The 
electric touch of knowledge, it was surmised, would make the 
implement of labour fall from the hands of the workman and 
artificer ; and, instead of the noise of skill and labour, we 
should have a world of idle sentimentality or universal re- 
bellion. The extinction of such avowed opinions is, we allege, 
a most important step in the right direction. The evil and 
the cure are admitted, and men have only to determine the 
mode of cure. And yet, though all declared objection to 
educating the millions has ceased, there are still thousands who 
virtually contend for the darkness instead of the light — for in- 
ertness instead of activity. Mind is awaking ; but not a few 
wish and love to slumber. With grief we state that despite 
all that has been said, and justly said, in favour of the Scottish 
pulpit, not a few of its occupants are still unaware of the times. 
They sleep as did man a century ago, while light from heaven 
streams around them, and calls on them to awake and arise. 
It admits not of doubt that in many instana*s the pulpit is be- 
hind the age. The occupants of the pews are more intelligent 
than the occupants of the pulpit. The mode of training the 
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ministry is in danger of setting to a per[X5tual sleep minds of 
sluggish mould. A system of objective truth is studied and 
learned, which lays but a feeble hold on the objective mind. 
The student has learned his lessons — the candidate has re- 
ceived holy orders — the scholar has reached the height of his 
ambition — the divine the goal to which his efforts tended — 
and from the pulpit, Sabbath after Sabbath, there proceeds 
not the vigour and freshness of thought — not the energy and 
activity of mind — but the dull repetition of stereotyped 
doctrines, without a single flash of genius, or a single sentence 
of vigorous thought, to relieve the monotony. That in many 
parts of the country the people arc more intelligent than their 
spiritual guides admits of no doubt. They can learn more 
from one number of a weekly periodical than from a whole 
year's prelections from the pulpit. While the minister repeats 
his dull lessons* the people either hear, from a strong sense of 
duty, or despise him, or absent themselves to arouse him. The 
service such goes through might be done by steam, and done 
better. The tongue is at work while the head and heart with- 
in neither stir nor feel. There are, however, not a few alive 
in the pulpit, as well as in the ])ews, and despite the soporific 
eflfects of endowed sectionalism, there are very many who be- 
long to such, who know the signs of the times, and are not 
like men who dream. Among these is the subject of our 
sketch. Li his nervous frame is lodged a mind of great ac^ 
tivity and a heart of deep stirrings. He belongs to a class of 
preachers who are as yet more wondered at than admired, but 
who, by and by, will be the only preachers followed or even 
tolerated. The soundness of his judgment may sometimes be 
called in question. His fancy may not be all that could be 
desired — his style may not be so pure as a refined taste de- 
siderates — his pronunciation may be faulty and careless — but 
there is what more than compensates for, if indeed it does uot 
cause, these defects — there is a mind of determined energy — 
an imagination that will revel in the beautiful — a judgment 
which will be called into vigorous exercise. Lately we heard 
him, with much pleasure, deliver a discourse on Gen. xvi. 13 — 
She called the name of Gud who spake to her, "Thou GckI, 
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The preacher commenced bj saying that the book of Genesis 
contains the most ancient and most authentic history in the 
world. Several writers of antiquity have professed to treat of 
the early ages, but they mixed facts with the fabulous, so that 
no reliance can be placed on their narration. The book of 
Genesis goes back to the remotest times, and is entirely iree 
of the fabulous. The record bears the strongest marks of au- 
thenticity, and reveals the domestic life of the patriarchs. The 
reader is conscious he has real life before him as he goes over 
the many incidents of patriarchal customs presented before him. 
Here we have one of the most striking and instructive of 
these incidents. We shall consider, 1st, The occasion on which 
the words were uttered ; 2d, The doctrine here confessed ; and, 
3d, The practical uses to be derived from it. First, The occa- 
sion on which the words were uttered deserves attention. 
Sarah, despairing of becoming a mother, suggested to Abraham 
the propriety of his taking Hagar, her handmaid, to wife. 
Abraham, without taking counsel of God, rashly followed her 
advice. Both, however, had deeply to regret their error ; as 
it gave rise to much domestic unhappiness. Hagar, forgetting 
the respect she owed to Sarah, conducted herself so as to offend. 
Brooking ill the insolence of her handmaid, Sarah complained 
bitterly to Abraham. Having obtained his permission to deal 
with Hagar as she pleased, she began to pursue such a course 
of stem, systematic severity that Hagar fled from her presence. 
Rather than submit any longer to this harsh treatment she 
preferred abandoning Abraham's roof and encountering the 
horrors of the inhospitable desert. Wandering, and weary 
and solitary, she at last sat down in the howling wilderness by 
a fountain of water. Far away from every human being and 
abode, she made the wilderness resound with her wailings, 
while her tears bedewed the ground. She felt her condition 
the more that there was no hand to help her. How intense was 
the agony of her distress as she found herself alone, exposed 
to the terrors of the solitary wilderness. And yet she might 
have known that she was not alone. She gave way, however, 
to her grief, and forgot the memorials of the presence of Om- 
nii>otence. The grass tliat grew at her feet, the flowers that 
bl<K)nu*d around her, the fountain that murmured at her feet 
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all told significantly that God was there. And yet she re- 
mained insensible for a time of the exhilarating fact, till God 
at length revealed his presence and spoke to her. The Angel 
— the uncreated Angel — commanded her to return to her mis- 
tress, and seek that relief in submission and self-denial which 
she had failed to obtain in her haughty overbearing conduct. 
She now called the name of God who spoke to her ** Thoa 
God seest me,*' and the well whose cooling stream had re- 
freshed her she called " The well of him who lives and sees 
me." It is most probable that Hagar was brought up in the 
family of Abraham, and was taught the knowledge of the true 
God ; but men may know God sentimentally and not prac- 
tically. At length when Hagar thought no eye saw her, 
and no heart felt for her, and no hand helped her, she recog- 
nised the eye of God beaming on her and observing all her dis- 
tress. But, second. We notice the doctrine here confessed. 
The doctrine is God's omniscience and omnipresence. Gtxl is a 
spirit ; but certain bodily parts are ascribed to him to convey 
to us an idea of his perfections. His hand means his power 
or omnipotence. The ear of God teaches us that there is a 
way of access to the Divine mind, as the human ear is one of 
the avenues to the soul. The eye of God means his omni- 
science. He who made the eye shall he not see ? Hagar's 
eye could not behold the invisible God, but she knew his eye 
beamed on her path. The doctrine of God's omniscience is 
revealed in the Bible. It was revealed to the patriarchs, and 
has been republished from age to age. Every creature may say 
of God, " Thou God seest me." At all times, and in all places 
and circumstances, God is with us. His immensity fills the 
universe. From his piercing glance there is no possible escape. 
Can any hide himself in secret that God cannot see ? Do not 
I fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord. The ungodly try to 
persuade themselves that God sees them not, but they will find 
at last that all their ways have been before him. From the 
])lace of his holy habitation he looks down and sees all the 
children of men. Neither is there any creature not mani- 
fest before him, for all things are naked and open to his 
eye. So perfect is his knowledge that hell is naked be- 
foiv him, and destruction Inis no covering. (The pix»acher 
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liere quoted a considerable portion of the 139th Psalm in proof 
of God's omniscience.) To this testimony we might add the 
evidence of reason. The kingdom of nature indicates every- 
where his presence and agency — the glories of the sun in the 
heavens, the revolutions of the seasons, the beauty and bril- 
liancy of the vegetable kingdom, the preservation of men and 
animals, are proofs of the presence and power of God. Every 
creature at every moment of time is under his inspection. 
His eye pierces the thickest veil. Often has he shown his 
perfect knowledge of men by bringing the hidden things of 
darkness to light. Achan could not hide the wedge of gold from 
his eye. The Saviour revealed to men their inmost thoughts. 
How could God judge the world were he not now witness of 
all things ? How could he at the last produce a record of 
every action did he not now mark all the doings of the sons of 
men ? But we notice, 3d, The practical uses we are to make 
of this doctrine. How great and how glorious a being is 
Jehovah 1 — present here and present everywhere, his immen- 
sity fills the universe. From no place can he be excluded. He 
looks over the vast of creation. The star that twinkles, the 
planet that glitters, the orbs that like gems spangle the heavens, 
he at once sees. He also sees all the innumerable worlds that 
people space, and every creature found in these worlds. Hig 
eye particularises all, from the seraph that bums before the 
throne to the insect that flutters in the sunbeam. The mind 
of man is as visible to God as is his body. He is acquainted 
with all its purposes, thoughts, feelings, and desires. Hell is 
naked before him. Nowhere can you escape his all-seeing 
eye. If you embark on the mighty deep and discover an 
island unknown and unpeopled, God is there. In the grass 
that grows, in the winds that sigh, in the brooks that murmur, 
and in the stars that bespangle the sky, God is seen. But 
wo may also learn from the doctrine how affecting is our ex- 
istence from the fact that God sees us. In all places, in all 
circumstances, in sorrow and joy, asleep and awake, God 
never ceases to see man. Heathens were wont to fancy them- 
selves in the presence of some great and good man to check 
their evil propensities — how much more eflTectual must it 
he to realise the presence of God ! Tlie doctrine, farther, is 
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fraught with consolation to Christians. The preacher here 
enumerated many of the circumstances and doings which Grod 
sees and approves in his people. 

The discourse occupied about 50 minutes. 

On entering the church where the subject of our sketch 
ministers the stranger is at first more inclined to expect a feast 
of antiquities than of divinity. The building is indeed vener- 
able in its appearance and its locality. The massy piUara 
speak of many centuries — the marbled walls tell of the mighty 
dead who have long been deposited. The dead in and around 
the sacred edifice are very numerous, but the living are few. 
The preacher makes his appearance, and still nothing very re- 
markable is anticipated. His appearance tells that he has 
battled it pretty fiercely with the world ; but it speaks not very 
decidedly of victory. His step is grave along the cold passage, 
but there is little in it to indicate the marchings of genioa or 
even of a noted man. Soon as he stands up, however, the 
scene changes. Antiquities are forgotten — there stands forth 
a marked man. The most casual observer sees that this is not 
a mere automaton — this is not a stereotyped divine — there are 
identity, individuality, activity. The reading of the Psalm is 
marked — the reading of the chapter is more marked, and the 
prayer is his own. Odd, indeed, are his attitudes and ges- 
tures — the frame is twisted into many a shape — the features 
express many a feeling, but mind is at work — earnestness, 
energy, and vigour^ are apparent, and expectation is on the 
tiptoe. The text is read, but neither the book nor the 
audience is seen. The preacher looks to the gallery, where 
there is no one, or to the roof, or shuts his eyes — he raises his 
hands to his head, or crosses them on his breast. The hearer is 
satisfied that thought is about to appear, but where it is lodged 
is still a mystery. It is not before the preacher, for he has no 
notes — it seems not to be ready on his tonmie — the idea at 
first is that the preacher is acting as a sponge, he is squeezing 
it out of his body, and, to effect his purpose, it is twisted into 
many a strange shape. But the thought does come out, and 
that is the all-important matter, and thought which would do 
no discredit to preachers of greatest name. We refer to the 
alcove outline in proof. Tiie introduction is neat and nen'ons — 
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the outline clear and logical, and the illustrations apt and 
beautiful. The preacher has a mind which can appreciate the 
fair things and the lovely of nature, and a heart to enter into 
the feelings of the lonely wanderer whose progress he was 
depicting. The discourse is one of rare beauty. Of its kind 
it is a model sermon. We are satisfied that he who could 
deliver such a discourse without notes is not far from popu- 
larity — that he had been popular before now but for his some- 
what outre manner — a manner which, after all, is only the 
manifestation of a strong individuality. He might, however, 
be more accurate in his pronunciation, and a little more par- 
ticular in his style. 

The preacher was particularly happy in the descriptive parts 
of his discourse. Hagar^s lovely, and yet lonely, position was 
depicted with the hand of a master. The doctrinal part of the 
discourse was probably less able, and yet it was scriptural and 
forcible. In discussing the omniscience of God there was, how- 
ever, more of statement and affirmation than of illustration or 
proof. The Divine omniscience was alleged rather than 
illustrated. The practical lessons were, however, plain and 
important, and the summing up unexceptional and excellent. 
The preacher is one who probably has not yet taken the high 
aim which he ought. Were he thoroughly to prepare his dis- 
courses, and to study earnestly the communicative, he may soon 
obtain to himself a name among the popular preachers of his 
time. What Mr Gillan is in Glasgow Mr Watson ought to 
be in Stirling. Their minds are of the same class, though we 
allege not they are of the same strength. 

Mr Watson studied, we believe, at the University of Glas- 
gow. For some years he was minister of a Scotch church in 
Northumberland. In 1838 he was appointed by the Crown to 
the Chaplaincy of Stirling Castle, which he still holds. In 
1843 he was presented by the Magistrates and Town Council 
of Stirling to the West Church in that town, where he has 
laboured since with much acceptance. 

Mat 18, 1850. 
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REV. JOHN MACRAE, 

OBEEKOCK* 

The history of the Gael in his native glens is fast drawing to 
a close. Northern mountains and islands are now marketaUe 
commodity, to be let or sold to the highest bidder, whether 
Jew or Gentiloi chieftiah or broker — a Mac or a Monaieiir. 
Whether this be a circumstance to be regretted, or otherwin^ 
we do not here intend to ofier an opinion; but, certainly, the 
idea of whole tribes being compelled to leave the spot where 
their ibreiiithers lived and died, and which is associated with 
their own first experience of life, is not at all agreeable to the 
better fedings of human nature. We have a good illustratioii 
of this when the Hebrews wandered captive ^By Babd 
streams,** and wept when they remembered Zion, and notwith- 
standing all that is now said about men being dtisens of 
the worid, and the advantages of emigratioii> the unvitiated 
hiiinan heart will, to the end of time, ding to the country and 
the spot of its earliest associations. The Jews — ^ tribe of the 
wandering foot and weary breast** — ^though scattered through- 
out the worid, and thou^ thousands of them never lifted their 
e^nes upon Lebanon, or the hills about Jerusalem, fed their 
•ouls« mammon-aerving as thoy are represented to be — still 
knging after home. And is it to be expected that a people 
of 5o anient a tompenunent as the C<^ltic can leave their native 
tnoontainss and the gnvcs of their fathers and kindred, with 
stv^ical inditieraK^t But leave them they must, and« like the 
Jewsk he ^catteiYd OTvr tho earths but without prophecy to 
iciw the hof^ i>f a 6nal nntonukui. In Australia, in the bsck- 
mv«^ «f Ammnu in the cities ot our own land — n h ere i e i 
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they are to be found — the ties of kindred bind them together in 
a community of feeling. Even when driven from their homes 
they continue to meet together^ socially and ecclesiastically. 
Their patriotism is strongs and their love to one another seems 
equally strong. Though they refuse not to mix with the 
people among whom circumstances compel them to sojourn, 
they prefer^ like the Jews, to dwell alone, and to worship in 
their own manner. They sing their Psalms not alwajrs in 
tune, but with a voice which would loudly echo along the 
mountain sides. Philosophers maintain that their langmige 
will ultimately die out ; but the probability is that ages will 
yet elapse before such be the case. Though most of them un- 
derstand English as well as most Englishmen do, still no lan- 
guage can touch their sympathies so effisctively as that familiar 
to them in their early days ; and there are in this country not 
a few preachers of highly cultivated minds who are capable of 
preaching the gospel to them in their native tongue. We 
have been led into this strain by a visit made on a late oo- 
.casion to Hope Street Gaelic Chapel, where the subject of the 
present sketch conducted the afternoon's services in English. 
After the usual devotional services, he gave out for text, Heb. 
xii. 1 — 2, ^^ W herefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weighty' 
&c. ^^ Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith," &c. He commenced by saying — 

That by looking to the preceding chapter we might see 
something like a text, and a statement of doctrine in the first 
verse, of which the remaining part of the chapter is an illa»- 
tration. The text is << Faith." The doctrine is, that << fidth is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.** 
The numerous instances quoted by the apostle throughout the 
remaining part of the chapter prove and illustrate this doc- 
trine; and the words we have read for the subject of this 
afternoon's service may be considered as a practical applica- 
tion of the whde subject. By the doud of witnesses we are 
to understand a large number — a great multitude of witnesses 
— whose testimony was fitted to animate and encourage the 
believing Hebrews in their Christian course, amidst all the 
trials to which they were exposed from persecutors without 
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and from corruption within. To run the race set before os is 
to maintain a course of gospel obedience to the command- 
ments of God. To persevere in this course to the end is the 
way to obtain the crown. This is what the apostle would 
press home upon the minds of those whom he addressed in this 
£pistle from the example of Old Testament beUevers. And 
as it is of the utmost importance for us to know whether or 
not we are running this race aright, I shall, first of all, state 
three particulars so indispensably necessary, that without them 
no%8inner can so inin as to obtain. 1. The soul must be 
quickened. The first Adam was a living soul, but could nol 
communicate life to his posterity. On the contrary, he lost 
his own, and in that way brought death upon all men, so tliat 
all are by nature dead in trespasses and in sins, and, unless 
quickened by the Spirit of Christ, none of them can possibly 
run this race so as to obtain. Ilow often, for instance, do we 
see a man the most sagacious in conducting the affairs of this 
world, and so prosperous in these pursuits that his neighboars^ 
in their time of perplexity, will consult him witli confidence ; 
but when we try him on the subject of this race we soon find 
that he cannot sympathise with us. Why ? Because though 
God has gifted him with strong intellectual powers, yet, being 
dead spiritually, he cannot understand spiritual things. It is 
God's merciful provision that the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. To Jesus Christ it is given to have life 
in himself, and to give life to whomsoever he will. He is the 
rest&rrection and the life. By his Spirit he quickeneth those 
who were dead in trespasses and in sins, and in this way be 
supplies them with an essential qualification to run this race. 
2. Those who would run the Christian race must be spirito- 
ally enlightened in the knowleilge of Christ as a Saviour. 3. 
It is absolutelv necessarv that those who would run so as to 
obtain, have faith in Christ. It is bv faith in Christ that the 
believer draws out of the fuhiess of grace that is in Christ ; and 
it is by thus living on Christ that the soul is nourished and 
strengthened for the |H.>rfonnanoo of duty, and thus enabled to 
nm with j^tiencc the race set lwfi>re him. Without being 
thus sustainoil bv gnico thn>ugh faith in Christ a man can 
no more nni this nice than a new-born infant could make 
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progress towards maturity without the nourishment provided 
for him in nature. It is then the man that is quickened, en- 
lightenedy and taught to believe on Christ, by the Spirit of 
God, and he only, who b in a condition to run with patience 
the race set before him. The preacher then proceeded to direct 
the attention of his hearers to the great doud of witnesses ; 
and, with a view to meet various cases, cited for examples, 
Abel, Noah, Moses, and David, shewing that each of these, 
though dead, yet speaketh, and beareth witness the most en- 
couraging to those who are holding fast their profession of 
Christianity amidst the snares and seducing influences of a 
present evil world, and the temptations of the great adversary. 
Lastly, He referred to Christ as the great Forerunner of his 
people — how He ran his race by a way never trodden before 
— how he removed every barrier, and, as it were, smoothed the 
way for his followers, when he endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is now at rest after running his race, ready to wel- 
come his followers into the heavenly mansions, to partake with 
him, in his glory and rest, when they shall have run the race 
he set before them. 

The effect of a sermon cannot be dissociated from the voicoi 
appearance, and manner of the preacher. The reader who has 
not seen and heard this preacher must femcy a venerable gentle- 
man, of tall and portly aspect, somewhat past the meridian of 
life, with thin grey hairs floating about a well-developed brow, 
and a countenance grave, firm in expression, yet giving little 
indication of energy. He commences in a low tone of voice^ 
and in an accent that tells significantly of the glens and moun- 
tains of the north. His sentences are short and uttered slowly, 
as if the speaker was not at his ease while speaking in the 
language of the »Saxon. Yet there is no embarrassment, and 
gradually the eye kindles, the hands and arms begin to move, 
the sentences become more complete, till at last the auditors 
begin to find themselves in the presence of a sturdy, stalwart, 
energetic, and shrewd-minded preacher— -one who, had he lived 
in the ^^ days of other years,** might have been classed with 
the mighty Conloch, with Oscar and Fingal, and his daring 
exploits immortalised in the pages of Ossian. He is no syren- 
voiced preacher, whose mild and tender sayings fall upon the 
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congregation like a shower of down. The fiuming lefdiTr 
gently bending the grass, tickling the leaves, or gracefiiUj ud- 
dolating a hair, has no analogy in hinu If we seek analogies 
in external nature we most go to the cataract, the sounding 
shore, to the whirlwind, and the tempesL Preaching with 
him is not a sweet, a voluptnons and indolent dream, it 
is a voice of command, of warning, and of acticm, and 
he n>eaks as one having anthority, and occasionally gi^ 
a proof of this by raising his clenched fist, and shaking 
it in such a manner as to make the spectator feel that he 
is not in the presence of a Sturgite or of a diKiple of the 
arbitration schooL Yet still he is by no means a gloon^ or 
wrathful preacher. He is stem because he loves to keep his 
hearers in the way of happiness here, and to permanent happi- 
ness hereafter, and we should think that there is pleasantnrin 
him when time and place are expedient. The sermon, of wliich 
we have given an outline, was of no common place descriptioii. 
It had considerable variety of illustration, and much homdy, 
vigorous, and shrewd remark. It was not strictly textual, but 
had direct practical bearing on the condition of mankind at the 
present day. Without this sermonizing must ever be deficient, 
and comparatively profitless, even though it should be chani&- 
terised with the ideality of Homer, or Dante, or of Milton, 
and be graced with the eloquence of Demosthenes or Cicerow 
As a display of anything like scholarship, profound reasoning, or 
subtle disquisition, it never was intended to be so, nor do we mean 
to speak of it in such a light. It was intended to serve a much 
higher purpose — to strengthen religious principle— show the 
path of duty — and inculcate a becoming consistency with pro- 
fession, in every-day walk and conversation. It was suited to 
circumstances, and this must ever be the first requisite in a 
public address, whether on science, politics, religion, or any 
other subject. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
preacher to be well qualified for his sphere of labour, both na- 
turally and by acquisition, and had his early lot been cast 
amid the circles of refinement to be met with in the southern 
parts of the empire, he would have enjoyed no very limited 
fame. His voice is somewhat grufi* and powerful, and in the 
more declamatory parts of this discourse he got into an ardent 
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outburst— threw his arms from side to side, crossed them 
on his breast with a force sufficient to drive the breath 
from a person of but ordinary physical endowments, and 
made the whole house vibrate with the sound of his voice. 
To persons accustomed to the polished matter and manner 
of manj of our local preachers the services on this occasion 
had altogether a romantic aspect, canying them away altoge- 
ther from streets and temples to the glens and mountains where 
the works of nature are not yet concealed by the works of 
man. 

Mr Macrae is a native of Boss-shire. After he had reached 
manhood he commenced a student's life, and attended the 
usual classical and theological curriculum in the Universities 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Though by no means so well 
prepared for the classes as many young men he carried prizea 
in the Greek and Mathematical classes. He was licensed in 
1838, and shortly after ordained over the Gt>vemment Church 
of Cross, in the Island of Liewis. After presiding over that 
church six years he was settled at Knockbain, near Invemessy 
where he continued till he was, removed to his present charge 
in Greenock, in October, 1849. Several of the Kirk-sessions 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness petitioned the Presbytery 
against his removal, but he saw it his duty to go to Greenock, 
and his ministry there has commenced auspiciously. He pre- 
sides over a very numerous congregation, and preaches both 
in the Gaelic and English languages. 

Javuabt 4) 1851. 
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ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The opinions of the English press of Scottish theology are 
painfully amtising. The sons of Caledonia having fully estab- 
lished their claims to equality on every other subject, the Eng- 
lish wish it to be understood that our ecclesiastics are greatly 
behind. Hence we find not only that portion of the preas 
which belongs to the mongrel ecclesiastical hierarchy sneering 
at our religion and our Sabbaths, but also unendowed and poor 
nonconformity would fain have it to be understood that our 
religion is a very inferior article, and our piety more the result 
of local association than of intelligent conviction. The Scotch 
can well afford to smile at this English delusion. Sneer at 
Scotch religion I — it ill becomes England, when the high places 
of its pulpit and press are occupied with Scotchmen. What 
were England at this moment but for the despised theology f 
We shall not stop to report the triumphs in science, in art, and 
in philosophy, which Scotland claims, but remind the English 
of the present occupants of its metropolitan pulpits, and these 
tell it to cease its sneers at Scottish theology. What country, 
moreover, has sent forth to the ends of the world the most 
successful host of enterprising missionaries ? Scotland is the 
country, and their success in England and in the ends of the 
earth is not because their religion savours of the soil, but be- 
cause it savours of the Bible. The Scotch manfiilly resisted 
the encroachments of those who, with impious hands,*attempt- 
ed to mix their Bible rituals with the uninspired, and, in not 
a few cases, absurd additions of human defenders of the fkith. 
Their theology is healthful, because the Bible is the only 
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authorifled text book, and its ministers unknown to worldlj 
fame, and distinguished only as the senrants of the Saviour of 
the world. Our thoughts were directed into the channel in- 
dicated by the above, on hearing, on Sabbath last, one of the 
many of our Scotch preachers sent across the Tweed to en- 
rich English theology, and to direct English thought. The 
Kev. John Ker, who has little more than entered the English 
territory, is one of those names to which the Scotch can point 
when ungrateful England would despise those to whom it owes 
many of its temporal comforts as well as spiritual advantages^ 
The congregation in Alnwick, over which the subject of our 
sketch ministers, will be the last to attempt to despise Scotch 
theology. Last Sabbath the subject of our sketch preached ill 
our city, and occupied the pulpit of the Rev. Professor Eadie* 
His subject, in the forenoon, was the 133d Psalm (commencing^ 
^ Behold how good,** &c.) He commenced by saying that 

The Psalm was one of the fifteen entitled Songs of Degrees* 
Some think they were so called because they were sung by 
the captive Jews on their return from Babylon. Others Uiink 
they were sung by the tribes as they marched yearly to the 
temple— as they passed through the Valley of Baca till they 
appeared before God perfect in Zton. There can be no doubt 
but they are admirably adapted for these occasions. They are 
excellent travelling songs^ and well fitted to cheer the weary 
traveller. Others, however, think that the song before us was 
written on the occasion of David^s coronation, when the tribes 
that had been alienated united under his government — ^while 
others think it was designated for an annual festivaL We 
are inclined to think the Psalm served both purposes. It was 
probably sung when the tribes that had lived in open hostility 
cast aside the swords they had drawn against each other, and 
received each other with one long and mutual embrace. David 
stands and contemplates tbd various tribes as a fether looks on 
his family, and^ as he looks, he says, ^Behold how good,^ Ac 
In directing attention to this Psalm we shall, first, illus- 
trate its terms ; and, secondly, eihibit its spirit The 1st thin^ 
then, the phraseology of the Psalm. Its subject, as stated 
in the first veinse, is brotheriy onion. It does not refer to those 

who tkbd alike so much as to those who feel alike. Even during 

2x 
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the millenniam men may not think alike on every sabject ; 
bat they will evidently be of one heart — ^like a tree which 
sends forth numerous branches which have each a distinct and 
different form, but all are nourished by the same root, and all 
are united in the one common trunk. There are some called 
brethren who agree best when they are apart As soon as 
they come together and reveal their distinctive views they 
cease to feel as brethren ; but the union that requires con- 
cealment is valueless. That is true union which resembles the 
varied and concentrated rays of the sun's colours, which emit 
one pure beam of light. The Psalmist says of fraternal imion 
that it is good and it is pleasant. There are some things good 
that are not pleasant, and some things pleasant that are not 
good, but brotherly union is both good and pleasant. The 
Psalmist employs two figures to illustrate these two attributes 
of brotherly union. He inverts the order, however, in which 
he states the good and the pleasant, and first illustrates 
the pleasant and then the good. The holy oil on the head of 
Aaron is selected as the emblem of the pleasantness of brotherly 
union. Many of the Old Testament rites are emblematical 
and full of meaning. The anointing of Aaron and his sons 
for the office of the priesthood is one of the richest of these 
symbolical rites. Moses was instructed how tp make the holy 
anointing oil, and the different proportions of the sweet spices 
that composed it were of divine arrangement. (See Exod. xxx 
22 — 25, which the preacher quoted.) This anointing was a 
rich declaration of gospel truth. What else does it teach than 
the anointing of Christ without measure with the gifts of the 
Spirit, and which spreads from him to the remotest of his 
members till the house is filled with the odour of the ointment? 
So rich, so rare, and so delicious is that spirit of heavenly 
charity which, descending first on the head of Jesus, spreads 
all around till it is borne outward of every breeze, and wafted 
on all the winds of heaven, till the world feels the breath of 
heaven itself is there. The second figure is the dew of Hermon 
and the mountains of Zion. Hermon was one of the highest 
of the peaks of the hills north of Palestine. The dews of 
Hermon were distinguished by their copiousness and ferti- 
lising power, and are so still. But not only must the dews 
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that fall on Hermon's giant head and glisten on its extremities 
be mentioned, the subject sung is a sacred one, and the dews 
of Zion must be mentioned — the dews that illostrate both 
Zion's peace and Zion's prosperity. There are certain spots 
on earth consecrated to our memory and our hearts. On these 
spots the sun, in our imagination, shines brighter, and the dews 
fall more lovely — and Zion is the place of the Psalmist's sweetest 
recollections. The stones of it are dear to him, and he favours 
the veiy dust thereof. Zion's dew emblems forth Zion's peace 
and felicity. In this country, distinguished by its rivers and 
its rains, it is difficult fully to appreciate the force of the 
Psalmist's figure of dew. In Palestine the vertical sun, the live 
long day, pours his rays on the dry and parched land till not 
a drop of moisture remains concealed. The very earth opens 
in rents and chinks. But cool night comes and embraces the 
thirsty ground, and the grateful dew glistens on every blade 
of grass, and the earth's decayed &ce is renewed, for heaven 
has heard the cry of the thirsty earth and refi^hed it when it 
was weary, and it reflects on its bosom the image of the azure 
heavens. And so is it when the dews of the Spirit fall on the 
church — the earth then reflects the image of heaven. There 
the Lord commandeth the blessing — therey either on Mount 
Zion, the immediate antecedent, or on such scenes as have just 
been described. There, when brethren dwell in unity, does 
the Lord command the blessing. Having thus briefly discussed 
the ienns of this Psalm, we now equally briefly consider, 2dlyi 
The spirit it exhibits. We still keep by the order of the pas- 
sage, and discuss, 1st, The pleasantness of such union; and, 
2d, Its profitableness. Brotherly love is most pleasant both to 
the spectators and participators. God himself is among the 
spectators. Though nothing can add to his blessedness or di- 
minish from it, brotherly union is peculiarly pleasing to GtxL 
The one object of the work of redemption was to destroy the 
enmity between God and man, and between man and man. 
The Father is the God of love. The Son loved th6 church 
and gave himself for it. The Spirit of love breathes into the 
minds of men. Heaven, indeed, is love, &c. The result of 
all this manifestation is that men may love God and one 
another in return. Let that mind be in you which was in 
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Jeras. Here the preacher quoted finom the poet abo«i 
the man that sees furthest into the heart of Ood making ooe 
thing of all theology. Angds view with deUf^ and jpiofit the 
manifestation of fraternal love. There is joj in hemn wkea 
one rinner leaves the ranks of enmity and joins those of lo?ei» 
The prospects of such results made them sing in Bethldieiii^a 
plains, ^Olorj to Ood in the highest, on earth peace^" Ac 
This union is pleasant to the partakers as weU as to the spee- 
tators of it. The more union the more pleaaorew Love atiU 
grows the more when with millions sharedi Some think their 
little party have a monopoly of the love of heaven. Some of 
them are good young meui but id their haste they separate 
themselves from others. In heaven they will Unsh, if there ia 
room for shame there, when they meet those they denounced 
on earth. Better b it to remove all barriers and let our love 
flow out to all the Israel of God. Better to make earth die 
beginning of heaven, where there is neither Paul, nor Apollos, 
nor Cephas, as leaden of parties, but Christ is allin alL Liike 
David let our love be to the saints on the earth and to the ex* 
cellent, and let us join in the song sung in heaven, ^Behold 
how good and how pleasant for brethren to dwell in unity I** 
But, 2d, Brotherly love is profitable as well as pleasant. The 
dew of heaven is twioe blessed. It refreshes, first, the decayed 
plant which already has life ; and, secondly, it adds increase 
to the vegetation — afresh blades of grass and fresh flowers — 
and so is it with Christian love. It refreshes first the exist- 
ing life in the soul of the Christian. The preacher here at 
some length showed the evil efiects of dissension and strife 
among the ranks of Christians. Can the delicate flowers stand 
the angry tempest or the desert wind t He then gave a his- 
torical view of the Arian controversy, and of the controver- 
sies between Luther and Zuinglius, and Luther and Calvin, 
that retarded the Reformation, and of the dissensions that rent 
the early Secession Church, and expressed a hope that the 
unions that have taken place in that section of the Church will 
increase its inward grace as well as it outward extension. Let^ 
said he, the standards of thedifierent sections be taken down^ 
or, if they must needs stand, let them be low in the presence 
of the banner of the cross, and let the Church, united in one 
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firm phalanx, say and ang, ^Lel Qod arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered| and let those that hate him flee before 
him.*' At the beginning of the gospel — at its first promulga- 
tion — Christ himself placed a banner in the hands of his people. 
It was, ^^By this shall all men know ye are my disdples, if ye 
love one another.** For this the Bedeemer prayed, and while 
it was yerified in the church's history the diurch was trium- 
phant. But the weapon not only fell firom the hand that 
wielded it, the enemy caught it up, and it was made by them 
the church's reproach. The infidel and blasphemer alleged 
that the Christianity which was so divided must be fix>m earth 
and not firom heaven. Till now the union of Christians has 
been so obscure as to be seen only by Christians themselves. 
The landscape by art can now, by the rays of the sun, be trans- 
ferred to the silver plate, but at first it is so dim that only 
the artist's eye can discover it. It requires to be anointed 
ere the eye of others can see it, and so is it with brotherly 
love. The picture of it hitherto has been seen only by 
the practised eye of faith, but we must pour on it the holy 
anointing oil, and with willing hands burnish it up till moi 
gather around and say, with delight and astonishment. Behold 
how these love one another I In conclusion, the preacher 
recommended each to seek to extend the spirit of heavenly 
love — ^to encourage the true firatemity who recognise the 
Father in heaven — the true equality, where each esteems 
others better than himself— the true liberty, wherewith Christ 
makes his people firee. 

The discourse occupied about fifty minutes. 

We have given the above at considerable length, because 
we found it impossible to abridge it more without destroying 
its identity and leading characteristics. The discourse is a 
poem, and in attempting it we found ourselves at a task som^ 
thing similar as to abridge Thomson's Seasons or Pollok's 
Course of Time. We call it a poem, for it was throughout 
filled up with sparkling imagery and sustained with consider- 
able power. The Psalm selected is one of the most picturesque 
and sublime of the sacred odes, and to discuss it in dull prose 
is to hold up a candle to the sun, and to illustrate it in dic- 
tion worthy of it requires the inspiration of the poet We 
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know not whether the subject of our sketch ever made 
but we are certain he has composed poetry of the highest oxder. 
His discourse only wanted finish to be itself a sublime and 
sparkling poem. When we say it lacked finish we referi not 
to the outline^ for that was completed, nor to the selection 
of figure, for that was unexceptionable, but we refiar to 
the diction, which occasionally fell below the subject Nor 
was it at all wonderful that it should do so when we consider 
the preacher used no notes. The mind that could produce 
such a discourse is active — the mind that could finish it fnUy 
without notes would be more than human. It is by no means 
marvellous that a discourse such as the above b not the most 
popular discourse that could be preached. There is not a man 
but must to some extent appreciate beautiful imagery and 
poetical diction, but this discourse was argumentative as weQ as 
poetical. Like all true poetry it was founded on a substantial 
substratum, and to fully appreciate it the train of thought had 
to be followed as well as the beauty of the figures understood. 
Hence here and there a listless auditor could be seen anxHig 
the crowded congregation, for some are so duU as to be unable 
to comprehend such a discourse, and some are so indolent as 
to refuse the efibrt required to understand it. It must also be 
confessed that the preacher sometimes uses long and intricate 
sentences, and classes matters under one period that would 
be better divided. The ponderous matter in which he deals 
would require a Samson in physical strength to do it justice in 
the deliveiy, and hence, though ho has evidently prepared his 
discourse with intense care, he occasionally labours and almost 
flounders in giving some brilliant thought expression. We 
would always recommend that a discourse so fuU of imagery 
should be read from notes. The strongest memory quails 
under such a load gathered from all the resources of heaven 
and earth. As an exposition, the discourse is a model one. 
The figure received proper attention, while the facts it taught 
were vividly brought out. The only difficulty was to avoid, 
under the second division, repetition of what had been said under 
the first. None but thorough masters should attempt such a 
division. To separate the meaning of the terms of the Psalm 
from its spirit was a difficult, indeed an impossible, task, and 
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hence even our preacher had a litde repetition. The exposi- 
tion of the yarioos 6gares was truly excellent. Many that ^ 
never before could see the propriety of a New Testament 
Church singing about the anointing of Aaron, saw it on this oc- 
casion as the preacher, with the touch of a master, made that \ 
anointing emblem the anointing of the Spirit on the head of ^ 
the great High Priest of our profession, and which Spirit ex- * 
tends to every member of his mystical body, and hastens to * 
fill and bless Ihe world* » 

Like many other eminent men the appearance of the subject ; 

of our sketch does not strike many as prepossessing* His 
head does not seem particularly large, and the bushy hair 
conceals its phrenological developments. His face is greatly 
larger than his brow is high. His features are, however, % 

very marked, and eyes of keen penetration peer from be- 
low their great archways. When he begins to speak his fea- 
tures kindle up and his eyes flash with the inspiration of his ^ 
subject. His gestures are more animated than graceful, and 
his voice is more strong than musical. Still even in point of 
delivery he is inferior to the majority of preachers, while in 
mental activity he is the head and shoulders higher than most 
of them. We have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr Ker 
unless in the pulpit, and our opinion is alike unbiassed by per- [ 
sonal friendship or by local association. We have noted down 
such thoughts as his pulpit appearance suggested, and we shall 
regret should he remain all his days in Northumberland. The 
scenery of that place may fire his genius — ^genius, we say — 
but the Scotch people only can admire his discourses. We see 
no propriety of gif^g the people across the Tweed with such 
a preacher when we so much need him nearer home. 

Mr Ker evidently possesses a good mind, which has been as- 
sidiously cultivated. It is more elegant than profound or subtle. 
He has a vivid fancy, which delights to revel in gorgeous 
imagery. Few possess an equal readiness of thought and ex- 
pression, and his finest figures glitter like pearls as he scatters 
them around. Altogether he must stand high in the body to 
which he belongs, though more for elegance than strength, and 
beauty than power. He is a very good G^erman scholar, in 
the highest sense of that term. He is much liked for his 
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amiable dispodtioiu Industry and close applicaticm hare 
miirked his career, and he is very properij considered by judges 
a rising man. He is very happy in his addresses to the yoong^ 
and 18 well liked wherever he officiates. 

Mr Ker was bom in Tweeds-^nniri Peebleshirey fafot was 
brought up chiefly in Edinburgh, where he attended the Hi^ 
School and University, and carried off many prises. He at- 
tended the ministry of Dr Harper, and latterly that of the 
Bev. Dr John Brown. After passing the classical and theo- 
logical departments with great success, he was licensed as a 
preacher by the Edinburgh Presbytery in 1844. In 1845 he was 
settled over the congregation in Alnwick, the county town of 
Northumberiand, and has ministered there with success. The 
congregation has flourished under his ministrations, and he 
has paid much attention to the young of his oongregatioin. 
He is hi^y respected by all classes for his general intelli- 
gence^ his affiible disposition, and his ever active benevolence. 

22, 1S48. 



[Since the above was written he has been removed to Ola^ 
gow as assbtant and successor to the venerable Dr Kidston."! 
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REV. ANDREW GRAY^ 

FEBTH, 

Among all tho towns in Scotland, tho Fair City of Perth 
stands pre-eminent for the church-going habits of the inhabi- 
tants, and other proprieties becoming the solemn associations 
of the day of sacred rest. View the streets early on Sabbath 
morning, and, as far as the natives are concerned, you are 
seldom annoyed with the dissipated worshippers of Bacchus, 
reeling to and fro along the streets, leaving the haunts of 
wretchedness and immorality. Even after canonical hours the 
doors of the dram shops are not to be seen half open, inviting 
the thirsty to partake of the intoxicating draught. When the 
church bells begin to peal every streetT and lane is imme- 
diately crowded with young and old, rich and poor, who, with 
solemn gait and grave countenance, proceed to their respective 
places of worship. When the bells cease tho majority of the 
churches are well filled. When a Sabbath evening sermon is 
announced the church is crowded, not by the particular deno- 
mination to which it belongs, but by all classes of ProtestantSi 
throwing their sectarian differences aside, and with their coun- 
tenances indicating that they are, in reality, going to fall down 
and worship at the footstool of Jehovah. This propriety of 
conduct may be attributed, in a great measure, to the energy 
and pcrseverence of the clergy. They are men of gifts as well 
as graces. Very few towns in Scotland, of equal size, can 
boast of so many eminent ministers. Suffice it to say, that 

each denomination is more than pleased with its own. The 

2n 
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Established Church adherents are proud of the logical aociH 
racy, the chaste diction, and elegant style of an Anderson ; 
the United Presbyterian are no less proud of the naturally- 
gifted and strong-minded Young. He whose name heads thia 
sketch is the recognised leader of the Free Church in that 
quarter. Let us examine his claims to the distinction. 

On Sabbath week he ascended the platform in the City 
Hall (his church being at present under repair) at twenty 
minutes past two o'clock afternoon, and gave out for praise 
Psalm cxlvi., ftY)m 5th to 9th verses inclusiye, after which he 
offered up a Tery practical prayer, enriched with Seripiore 
language' 7^,1 of the L^ce'occupied twelve min^ 
He read, without remark, the first chapter of Paul's Epistle to 
the Colossians. After praise he gave out, as his text^ Philip- 
pians ii. 15, and first clause of 16th verse, ^^ The sons of Grod^ 
without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation^ 
among whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding forth the 
word of life." He commenced by saying that 

This passage refers to God's people. It sets forth four 
things concerning them, 1st, Their rank — they are *^ the sons 
of God ;" 2d, Their character — it is, or should be, ^^ without 
rebuke ;" 3d, Their circumstances — they are ^^ in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation;" 4^, Their fimction — 
^^ among whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding forth 
the word of life." 1. We have to consider their rank. True 
Christians are the sons of God. This rank is acquired (1.) By 
adoption. It was common enough in old times, and it is a 
thing that happens sometimes still, for a member of one family 
to be joined to another family — placed upon a footing with all 
the other members of the family, and admitted to a share of 
their privileges. By adoption Christians are translated out of 
the family of old Adam into the family of the Second Man. 
They cease to be the children of disobedience and become the 
children of God ; they get the Spirit of adoption, signing and 
sealing the change that God in his grace doth bestow, and 
crying within them Abba, Father. (2.) By birth. This is 
the ordinary way into which we enter into any family. The 
households of the human race are constituted in this way — and 
thus the family of God is built up. This man and that man 
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there is bom into the family of God, and so God maketh onto 
himself a house. ^^ To as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God. Who are bom, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God." ^^ Of his own will begat he ns," saith the Apostle* 
(3.) By creation. It is by creation that the angels are the sons 
of God. Our first parents were the children of Gtxl, because 
his creating hand made them. Now there is a net^ creation 
in the case of every convert ; there is a new heart and a new 
creature, which constitute a title to the rank of sons and 
daughters of the Lord God Almighty. Any of the three ways 
which I have specified would have originated the sonship of 
believers ; but it is acquired in all the three ways, and there 
is thus a threefold cord connecting the Christian with the 
family of God. Let me next mention the advantage con- 
nected with the rank. Generally rank carries peculiar privi- 
leges along with it It is so here. There is (1) Qualification 
for heaven. This rank may be said (2) To give precedence. 
Sons of God, however humble their outward estate, take pre- 
cedence in the estimation of God before the great ones of the 
earth. (3) This rank gives also a title to an inheritance. He 
illustrated these three ideas at considerable length. 2d. Their 
character, as ^^ without rebuke,^ falls to be considered. The 
idea conveyed is that the character should befit the rank. As 
the rank is high their character should correspond. All men 
feel that it is exceedingly disgraceful when a person of high 
rank is of ill repute. They should be without rebuke (1) as 
sons of God by adoption. (2) As the sons of God by birth. 
(3) As the sons of God by creation. 3d. Their circumstances 
— ^ In the midst of a crooked and perverse nation.^ Here 
we are surrounded by many who are not of the same &mily 
— multitudes who do not recognise our rank, who see no 
distmction in being the sons d God. They are a perverse 
nation. They have no reverence for the rank of spiritual 
nobility which God has conferred upon his people. It is a 
dark land through which we tread — a world of darkness where 
beasts of prey are roaming. Great danger flows to the Chris- 
tian from the pernicious example of wicked men. Oftentimes 
the church of God has been oonmpted and well nigh mined 
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through the influence of the prevailing example around it. 
4th* Their function — ^^ among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of life.^ The ftmction has re- 
ference to the circumstances* Hence it is all the more neces- 
sary that you should have a clear conception of the dream* 
stances in which you are placed* The nature of your duties 
here are determined by the circumstances with which you are 
surrounded. The duty of Christians in heaven will be totally 
different from tliat of the duty incumbent on the church mili- 
tant. ^^ Among whom ye shine as lights in the world ;** as 
luminaries, as suns, as stars, as beacons, showing men the 
way to walk in — showing men how to guide their barque across 
the sea of time— indicating the rocks on which they might be 
wrecked and lost, and the channel by which they may reach 
the harbour of salvation* It is from God they have received 
the charge* lie who gave Christ for a light to lighten tho 
Gentiles, says to the church, ^^ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord hath risen upon thee.'' This 
function implies two things. It implies that there is darkness 
in the world, and that there is death in it. Finally, Consider 
how this function is discharged* It is the duty of the church 
of God to do it collectively, and it is the duty of believers in- 
dividually to shine as lights in the world, holding forth tho 
word of life. Christ calls upon all his disciples to feed his 
lambs and his sheep, to be his witnesses, to confess him before 
men, and to hold forth the word of life to their perishing kins- 
men* It is the duty of individual Christians to do this by 
their example, by their contributions, and by their personal 
efforts and activities. There are many ways that will con- 
stantly ofler themselves to those that are willing for the work. 
Many opportunities will arise to those who are desirous that 
opportunities should occur for serving the Lord in the gospel 
of his Son, by shining as lights in the world, holding forth the 
word of life* 

This discourse, like all the discourses of this preacher, is 
remarkably distinct and simple in the outline* Instead of try- 
ing how much he can make out of a short insulated text be 
generally takes up some plain passage, and proceeds to illus- 
trate it by adopting the divisions in which it naturally presents 
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itself. In this case there is a seeming incongruity in the sub- 
divisions of his first general head. It is difficult to conceive 
of the same person being adopted into a family by all the three 
modes specified. The natural reference is somewhat violated^ 
in ordei* to bring out ftdly the new relationship into which 
believers are brought. No doubt believers are adopted, bom 
again, and created ; but there is no necessity to bring in all 
these three forms to illustrate the text in question. This plan 
was pursued to a great extent by the older divines. They 
were not satisfied with illustrating a text — they must exhaust 
it. A whole system of divinity was by them fi:«quently at- 
tached to some text, the elucidation of which required only a 
very few particulars. In reference to the discourse in question, 
a philosophical mind gets quite bewildered when the same per- 
son is spoken of as being bom into a family, adopted into a 
family, and created into a family. In fact these three modes 
of expressing the same idea severally belong to a different class 
of illustration. They are all true and all important, but any 
one of them would have answered the purpose of the preacher 
on this occasion. The repetition and application of them are 
particularly awkward, and greatly mar the unity of the dis- 
course. The remaining parts of the subject are handled with 
great skill and ability. His sermon delivered at the opening 
of the first Free Synod of Perth, April, 1844, on the text, 
Luke xii. 51, is an admirable specimen of a vigorous scrip- 
tural discourse. The preacher makes no attempt at oratorical 
display, but, in a powerful manner, brings out the meaning of 
that difficult passage, and deduces from it warrant for the dis- 
ruption. We do not think all his statements wise nor even 
true. His mind is precipitous as well as strong, and many of 
his assertions, honestly made, are liable to questipn. Even his 
Catechism, which is the most popular of all his efforts, is far 
from unassailable, and should be remodelled, now that the 
heat of the disruption has passed away. 

Mr Gray, as a fearless controversialist, has very few equals 
in Scotland. Of these powers he gave sufficient evidence 
during the ten years conflict between the Church of Scotland 
and the Courts of Law. Very few of the talented men, called 
^^ the dominant party,** in the church at that period, were so 
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well adapted to enter the field of diaciiasioD. A strong phja 
cal frame, and thorough acquaintance with the PiesbjtHBBi 
forms of church goyemment and ecclesiastical laws, united 
with indomitable courage and perseverance, stamped him al 
once one of the leaders<of his party. Scarcelj a town or faan* 
let in the north of Scotland but which he visited, and, in die 
spirit of a true blue Presbyterian of the 17th centoij, de- 
nounced Erastianism as the ^ usurper of the crown limits of 
the Bedeemer.'' When he appears on the platform hia ooonte- 
nance indicates firmness and determination; but wiien lie 
commences to speak his manner is disagreeable to the auditor. 
He hesitates in every third or fourth word ; but we atti i lHi te 
this more to choice than necessity. As he kindles on his 
subject the majesty of a strong, original, and highly philoao- 
phical, mind shines forth. Imagine a man, apparently 45 
years of age, of middle size and corpulent habit, standing be- 
fore you with a large and emphatic countenance, extravagant 
gestures, and clenched fists, his fire-baptised and volcanic sen- 
tences rolling forth in thick succession, falling on his adveraaij 
like the lava on the mountain sides, and you have some idea 
of his platform efforts. His most brilliant displays are on the 
spur of the moment. Without any previous preparation he 
can reply to a host of preceding speakers, homologate or otm» 
found their ideas, and give the question a new aspect as it 
suits his own mind. He has a grasp of mind not much inferior 
to the late talented Dr Andrew Thomson, although he lacks 
his eloquence. He can meet an opponent at any time with his 
own weapons. If he tries to cast dust at him the assailant is 
sure to get mud m return. He can wield the weapons of satire 
with great effect. Immediately before the Disruption a kind 
member of Presbytery, who was considered invincible^ had a 
number of questions maturely prepared, in order to take Mr 
Gray by surprise before the Presbyteiy; but he instantly 
answered them in succession, so logically, accompanied by 
a volley of irony, that his most inveterate enemies could 
not refrain from cheering him, and his inquisitor felt his 
overthrow to be complete and tremendous, and he has spoken 
very httle in church courts since. In the courts of the £Vee 
Church, when he speaks, he is listened to with attention^ and 
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his opinion is oftener asked than spontaneouslj given. He is 
not like those perpetual chatterers whose tongues are like an 
ever-going bell in every place but the pulpit, where they have 
the sweet sound of a broken pot However eminent Mr 
Ghray is as a divine, or a pastor, we concur with the general 
opinion, that his talents are better adapted for the bar or the 
professor^s chair. A competent judge stated, as his opinion, if 
Mr O* had taken the wig instead of the bands, when young, 
he would have risen to the top of the legal profession. It is 
well known that the leaders of the Free Church offered him 
the theological chair, vacant by the death of Dr Chalmers, now 
occupied by Professor Bannerman. His lectures and speeches, 
although not highly eloquent, are characterised by strong 
statement, sublime imagery, and complete order. He is con- 
versant with facts and principles ; has studied mankind and 
nature ; and has completely arranged and digested their beauties 
and blemishes. A mass of facts and figures will not constitute 
a compact mind, any more than a mass of stones, wood, and 
lime, will constitute a building — ^but Mr Gray's mind is built 
up a magnificent structure— strong and compactly. 

Mr Gray is a native of Aberdeen, and received his educa-* 
tion in Marischal University of that city. When going 
through the classes he distinguished himself as a formidable 
debater. During the Apocryphal controversy, when only a 
student, he was secretary to the Aberdeen Bible Auxiliaiy 
Society, and rendered Dr Andrew Thomson great services. 
At Dr Thomson's request he wrote a Beport of the Controversy, 
which was consider^ so elaborate and powerful, that it was 
sent to the British Museum, where it will remain for ages* 
The doctor often spoke of him as one who was destined to 
occupy a prominent place in the Chureh, after he (Dr T.) was 
in his grave. In the year 1831 he was ordained minister of 
Woodsido Chapel-of-Ease, Aberdeen. No sooner ordained 
than he thought he had a right to rule as well as teach, in the 
Church, and put himself at the head of the agitation to get 
the Chapel Act passed in the Assembly. He presented a peti« 
tion to Dr Cook of St Andrews, for a deputation to be heard 
at the bar of the Assembly, which was granted. Mr Onj was 
appointed one of the deputation, and opened up the case in a 
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powerfnl appeal, which astonished some of the greatest men 
in the Church* He was immediately afterwards called to 
the West Parish of Perth, where he remained till the Dia- 
mption, when he came out with nearly the whole of his 
numerous congregation. In the year 1844 he visited the 
snow-dad mountains of Switzerland, and assbted the disestab- 
lished ministers of the Canton de Vaud to organise their 
infant church. He is author of what is known as the Free 
Church Catechism, and a number of published discourses. His 
congregation is large and influential, raising from £600 to £700 
aryear for the Schemes of the Church. May he be long spared 
to preside over them as he has hitherto done. 

M ABCH 28, 1850. 
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REV. JOHN ORR, 

GLASGOW. 

On the erection of a new lighthouse^ or the alteration oS an 
old one, all possible publicity is given to the event, in order 
that the tempest-tossed mariner may have his attention tamed 
to the guiding light — a light designed to point out the true 
course and to save fiom peril and destruction. It is not with- 
out cause that inspixation compares the preacher of the gospel 
to a light house. The statement of the apostle — ^^Holdhig 
forth the word of life^'— ^refers to an old lighthouse^ fiom which 
a classical figure held a torch. Were the world as much alive 
to things eternal as to things temporal, the erection or re- 
opening of a Christian place of worship would be heralded bom 
shore to shore. When such an event takes place the v oya ger s 
on the ocean of life have a <<lamp ordained" — a light eredted 
to point them past the dangers of the stormy sea of life to the 
land of blissftd peace beyond. As yet the Ecclesiastics of 
Christianity have vastly too much of public attention, and its 
great principles and precepts too little. The public are ap- 
prised of the war of sect^-^ the clash of sentiment; but the 
light that guides to heaven is to some degree hid under a 
bushel. In our dty the re-opening of different places of 
worship which had been shut by ecclesiastical warfare is com- 
paratively unknown. All heard of them being dosed, but 
scarcely a paragraph is bestowed on their being again occupied 
as places of Christian worship. One dass of ecclesiastics looks 

on them with doubt — anodier with jealous ^leer malign;** 

2o 
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whereas Paul would have expressed his joy that Chriii was 
pfeached — ^that an oasis had been created in the desert — that 
liayeUers to eternity were being pointed to the rest and the 
lefbge — the ^dty i£ habitation." How difiisrent the findings 
<^the devoot Christian when he enters into soch a place fiEom 
those occasioned by the dash of angry ecdesiastics I One is 
inclined to donbt whether a church is anght bat an areoa of 
warfiire, and an ecclesiastic other than ^ a man of war fixmi his 
yooth" till he enters a sanctoary <m a Sabbath day, and there 
he hears nothing €£ chnrchman or dissenter — nothing of Cat 
vinism or Arminianism — nothing of sect or tribe-— but man, as 
a sinner — and Christ, as a Saviour — man, as an heir of immor- 
tality — and Christ, as the resurrection and the life^ leading on his 
fidlowers to the quiet haven of everlasting rest, are the themes. 
Who can estimate the good which may be achieved in the 
meanest sanctuary? Everything there reminds man of his 
hi^er nature — of his relationship and duties to Grod and to 
man — of that Bedeemer whose salvation he needs, and that 
higher state of being to which he tends. Ecdesiastical courts 
and controversies make infidels — the services of the sanctuary 
make men believers. Those who know nothing of ecdesiastics 
but firom what they read of church courts cannot but say, 
Behold how these teachers of Christianity hate each other I 
Those who know Christianily only as it is seen in its services of 
the sanctuary cannot but exclaim, ^ Behold how these Chris- 
tians love one another T Every good man sighs for the extinc- 
tion of creed and sects and for the establishment of Sion in all 
her unsectarian majesty and in all her spiritual tendendes. 
We can say that we unfeignedly rejoice at the erection or 
re-opening of any place of worship where the gospel is preached 
• — ^whether under the turrets and beUs of an Establishment or 
in all the simplidty of a purdy spiritual ceremonial. These 
thoughts were suggested last Sabbath forenoon by a visit to 
St Stephen's of this city. That place, after having been shut, 
by what some consider an unjust legal decision against the sect 
then in possession of it, has been again opened, and a dergy- 
man of the National Established Church placed over it We 
loved it under other auspices — we love it still as a place 
where the word of life is held forth — as a beacon to point out 
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to the traveller bound for eternity the snrronnding dangers^ 
and guide in a safe pathway to the better country beyond. 
The clergyman discoursed in the forenoon on John xr. 1 — 7, 
^^ I am the vine," &c. He commenced by saying that 

The doctrines, &c., of the gospel were exhibited by the 
apostles, and more especially by our Lord, in striking and 
beautiful imagery. This gave them to the easterns, who were 
familiar with imageiy, a particular attractiveness. Our Lord 
and his apostles accommodated themselves to the position and 
feelings of those they addressed, but their teachings are not the 
less applicable to men in all times and circumstances. Li fact 
we have advantages to aid in understanding them much 
superior to those individuals to whom the parables, &C., were 
addressed. The completion of the gospel throws light on what 
was at first obscure, and probably, to many, incomprehensible. 
When our Lord would teach the intimacy of the union be- 
tween him and his people, he adopts, in the passage before us, 
the figure of a vine. *^ I am the vine and ye are the branches." 
He thus spoke after he had observed the Lord's Supper with 
his disciples, and the wine still before them naturally suggested 
the figure. The vine is a wide-spreading shrub, which be- 
longs to a genial climate. As its branches derive sustenance 
from the stem so do believers finom Christ. The figure sug- 
gests the communicative power of Christ — the nourishment 
derived fix)m that faith which unites with him. He is the true 
vine — all other sources dP spiritual comfort are fidse. He only 
is appointed to supply the necessities of men. Even under the 
Old Testament dispensation Christ was the dispenser of all 
saving benefit. Its types and figures all represent him as the 
source and centre of dl spiritual blessings. The figure of a 
vine is used in different senses. Qod planted Israel a noble 
vine, but they became degenerate plants. Satan himself may 
be compared to a vine sending forth a deadly influence. Jesuf 
Christ, however, is the true vine — cared for by the husband- 
man — trodden in the wine press, that he might send forth more 
freely his juices. God the Father is represented as the hus- 
bandman. He has the charge of the vineyard, and he has 
cultivated and preserved it assiduously. Christ, as the vine, 
is spoken of in his ofiicial character. The Father should not 
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be viewed as an austere judge^ but as a gracious and fi»igi¥iiig 
God. He devised the plan of salvation. He sent his Soo to 
pay the penally man had incurred. Mercy is not limited to 
the Son and Holy Ghost — salvation is ascribed to the Father. 
He found out the ransom. He sent his Son after he had aent 
his servants. He is as much interested in human ledemptioii 
as the Son and Holy Ghost. All the three are one in easMice 
and eneigy-one in carrying out and in completing, the 
scheme of human redemption. The Father acts throu^ the 
Son and Holy Ghost. While it is said that the Fathftr purges 
the bearing branches, it is not less the work of the Hol^ Spirit 
to sanctify and cleanse the church by the word. The Father 
draws men to himself, and the Father sends the Holy Ghost to 
renew and sanctify the soul. It is to be ever borne in mind 
that professors of the gospel belong to two classes — ^those leally 
and those only nominally united to Christ. There are many 
degenerate plants — many who have the form, but deny tlw 
power of godliness. Those united to Christ bring fiirth firoit 
unto Grod. The fountain determines the quality of the stream. 
The fruits of the Spirit are peace and joy and love. Those 
fimits may not be seen by the causual observer, but they are 
not the less real, and proof of their existence will occasionally 
be given. Christians, indeed, are ^^ living epistles of Christ, 
known and read of all men." Union with Christ is commen- 
surate with human existence, whereas those not united to 
Christ are taken away to be destroyed. Man, once formed ia 
the image of Grod, fit only for destruotion I— banished into outer 
darkness I How great the loss such sustain I The bearing 
branches are pui^ed, that they may bring forth more firoik 
They will be perfect only in heaven. Christ goes on to say 
to the disciples, in the narrative^ ^^ Now ye are dean throuj^ 
the word I have spoken to you." The preacher here adverted 
to the apostacy of Judas, who having left the company of the 
disciples, it could be said they were clean through the word 
which Christ had spoken unto them. He adverted to the 
agency of the purification of believers, ^^ the word f and spoke 
of faith and love as the principles on which this union is 
founded. Our space excludes the discussion on the reoMun- 
ing verses. 
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In the afternoon Mr Orr preached from these words, ^Fods 
make a mock at sin." The sermon exhibited many points of 
ezcdlence. The discourses occupied each about three-quarters 
of an hour. 

The preceding outline will satisfy all capable of deter- 
mining the matter that the views of the preacher on the vital 
points of the gospel are sound and dear. Than the doctrine 
of uniixi with Christ there is not one more important, and the 
preacher showed that it is not nominal or professional union 
that is taught in the Bible, but a virtual union. He showed 
that whatever men are, without this union they are barren 
branches about to be cast out and withered. There was no 
attempt to rasp down this high doctrine to suit the views of 
nominal professors. It was stated and enforced in all the 
lemrth and breadth of its scriptural proportions. The several 

redemption were clearly taught, and though the freedom of 
grace was urged, man's duty as a sinner was not overlooked. 
The theology of the discourse was not only correct but vastly 
important. It touched on the leading doctrines of the gospel, 
and presented them faithftilly, frilly, and clearly. The litera- 
ture of the discourse must not be overlooked. The passage 
expounded was one of those highly figurative statements of 
doctrine which are most difficult to treat properly. It requires 
much skill and care to make neither too much nor too little of 
the figure, and to give proper prominence to the thing signi- 
fied. The drapery must not be dismissed, but the great images 
which it partly conceals must be brought fully out. The ebra- 
pery of Scripture is designed not to hide, but to bring out 
more brilliantly and beautifrdly the doctrines and duties around 
which it hangs. We say not that the treatment of this very 
difficult matter was perfect. We say not that it was original, 
or even particularly vigorous ; but we do say that there was 
nothing in the description but what was in good taste, and 
that many mental excellences of promising character were 
revealed. The preacher aims at correct thinking more than 
at the marked or emphatic. He restrains rather than gives 
wings to his fancy. He strives more to exhibit the meaning 
than to unfold the drapery — to dwell on the useful more than 
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on the ornamental. Yet there was comparatively little mix- 
ing of figure, and no forcing it beyond its proper limits. The 
discourse indicated a mind weU trained and well informed— a 
taste which promises to reach great perfection — an accnracj 
which but few yoong preachers exhibit — a sincerity, modesty, 
and earnestness, that commend the truth to every one's con* 
science. The manner of the preacher is pleasing. It is com- 
paratively firee of mannerism, and is marked with a severe 
propriety. His gestures are not much animated, but in good 
taste — ^his voice is soft, sweet, and full, and capable of great 
variety. Though he seldom gave it ftdl scope, it was evident 
that it possesses considerable compass and power, and may be 
wielded efiectively in argument or appeal. There were a so- 
briety and propriety about the entire service which gave great 
hope for the future. It were unjust to remark with anything 
like severity on even the faults of so young a preacher ; but in 
his case there is much to praise — more to expect, and very 
little to censure. There is certainly nothing of that flippaiM^, 
and pertness, and dandyism, which have of late been occaskm- 
ally seen in the pulpit. K the preacher meet with doe en- 
couragement, we have no apprehensions for his success. Cold 
neglect, impudent meddling, coarse remark, would crush sach 
a preacher; but give him only justice — treat him openly, can- 
didly, kindly, generously, and he may yet cause his voice to 
be heard in high places of the Church. We can say truly that 
we are glad this place of worship has one of such promise ap- 
pointed to conduct its services. Whatever opinions may be 
held in connexion with ecclesiastics in general, and of the 
position of this erection in particular, every Christian will be 
delighted to learn that Christ is preached within its long-de> 
serted walls. A shut place of worship in such a population is 
a bad omen. What are the hundred churches of Glasgow to a 
population of nearly four himdred thousand T Is a place of wor- 
ship enough for four thousand souls ? Are any so sectarian as 
to prefer to let thousands perish in their guilt without an eSoigi 
made to save them, provided that effort is not in every 
way made according to their ecclesiastical creed T We trust 1^ 
Stephen's is to become a centre of moral and spiritual in- 
fluence, and that under this amiable and excellent preacher its 
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abandoned pews will be weekly crowded by devout worship- 
pers. We congratulate those interested in this church on the 
appointment of this preacher. They have in this matter at 
least taken a step in the right direction. We have no appre- 
hension of anything we may say diverting him (com his study ; 
but in a fashionable population he will find many allure- 
ments which he must steel himself against if he would reach 
eminence. One ill-prepared discourse in such a place may 
do the preacher and congregation a world of injury. ' Much 
better shut the door than appear there with crude thoughts and 
an ill-arranged discourse. There is no royal road to pulpit 
celebrity. The road is toilsome and painstakings and we trust 
this young preacher will pursue it with energy and hope. 

His discourses generally, evince the possession of a clear 
head and sound judgment What he advances is directly con- 
nected with his subject, and seems to have been thought over 
and tested in all its bearings previous to being uttered. His 
matter is well ordered — the hearer, as it were, sees whence he 
came and whither he is going — ^he keeps by the direct road, 
without strolling or rambling backwards and forwards, from 
side to side, with no aim in view, and stopping only when tired. 
It is possible for a preacher of this latter class to be animated 
and popularly interesting, and such it is that generally start 
into fame at the commencement of their career. A sanguine 
temperament and a good opinion of self often supply the place 
of common sense and logic, and calls are showered upon such 
by the dozen, while unostentatious talent sometimes lingers 
unnoticed. We have, not seldom, heard preachers of this class 
whose fame had previously spread throughout the community, 
and while admiring the animation of their mouths and eyes, 
and the vigour of their muscles and lungs, we had only a vague 
idea of life, shapeless and unorganised, palpitating in the 
dreary waste of chaos, when the earth was without form and 
void. An effort of intelligent power was wanting ere it could 
be said that ^^ it was very good.** The life and animation that 
can be tolerated in a pulpit must be accompanied by intellect, 
order, and philosophy, or otherwise it is but sounding brasB^ 
and will profit the hearers but little. 

Personally Mr Orr is about the ordinary stature, of spare habit 
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of hodjy and appears to be not more than twenty-six years of 
age. The expression of his countenance is mild and pleasing 
and his broad ftdl brow indicates the abode of intellect. The 
locality to which he has been appointed is numeroiisly popu- 
lated^ and there can be little doubt, if the preacher acquits 
himself according to his abilities, he will soon have a fiiU chuidu 
The subject of our notice is a native of Irvine, but was 
brought up chiefly in Glasgow, and attended the Uniyersity 
and Divinily classes here. He acquitted himself creditably at 
the University, and gained the esteem of his fellow studoits 
and teachers. He was licensed as a preacher by the Glasgow 
Presbytery in January last. During the last two years he 
acted as a missionaxy in the Bev. Mr Lieckie's oongregatioii 
at Shettleston, and was similarly employed a considerable time 
in the Bev. Mr Watson's congregation, St Matthew's. Latdy 
the Church Building Society presented him to St Stephen's 
Church of tUs city — a churdi which, with some dozen besidei^ 
was declared, some two years ago, by a legal decision, to bdong 
to the Established Church. St Stephen's was opened about 
a year ago for public worship; but there being no stated 
preacher, the attendance was very small. Since Mr Orr^s 
appointment a considerable number of sittings (about 150) 
have been let, and there is every prospect of a congregatioo 
being speedily gathered. Steps are being taken for Mr Orr's 
ordination, which will take place in a few weeks. He preached 
one of his trial sermons on Monday in St Stephen's Church ; 
and the other regulations will soon be complied with. 

Aphil 2C, 1851. 
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REV. JOHN M^KERROW, D.D. 

BRIDGE OF TEITH. 

It is not rare to find persons so glib, and Volnbie, and fascinat- 
ing, upon every subject on which conversation may torn, as to 
convey the impression that they could fhmish ^^ The Times,'' 
daily, with its three or four coiumtis of leaders without the 
slightest difficulty ; yet present them with pen and paper, and 
they are at once floundering in the Slough of Despond, getting 
more entangled at every step, and soon find themselves in an 
inextricable fix. There are others, again, who seem to be 
incapable of uttering a dosen words with fluency, who can, 
from the privacy of the study, discourse with such eloquence 
that the world listens with breathless eagerness. We have 
many examples of preachers whose tongue and pen alike con- 
tribute to exalt them above their fellows, and extend their 
fame throughout the world ; but we have also not a few 
instances of ministers destined to permanent and honourable 
remembrance who have not over-crowded churches. That 
fame which has its origin only in the voice, will go out with 
the breath — originating in air, it will ultimately vanish in its 
own element, and leave posterity ignorant of the fact that its 
possessor ever had an existence. It is not so with those who 
have something new and useftil to communicate, whether 
orally or by the press. Newly-discovered truths, or new facts, 
relating to anciently-discovered ones, have within them the 
germs of existence ; they become plants of that mental para- 
dise which has been progressing and extending finom the 
beginning, and which will continue to give forth its fimit, for 

tlie healing of the nations, till truth shall be completely rni- 

2 P 
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veiled. AmoDg onr preachers are some whose pulpit ezbil»- 
tions are in no way remarkable for learning, s^le, or intd- 
lectnal ability, yet whose writings display all these in sn 
eminent degree. Though this is not easily accounted for, it 
may arise from a particular system of sermon-making, early 
acquired, or from a conviction that the simpler and leai 
unadorned scriptural truth is presented to the hearers, the 
more will it tend to edification. In last week's sketch we 
had to do with a young preacher who is highly attnMV 
tive, from the poetical imagery and fervid sentiment which 
abound in his discourses ; this week the subject of our reouuks 
is noticable, frt)m the absence of all such adornments. The 
former gives promise of becoming great as a pulpit omtor — 
the latter has become celebrated in another walk. There are 
few ministers so extensively known, and so highly esteemed 
throughout the body to which he belongs, as is the Rev. Dr 
M^Kerrow. Anxious to hear and see one who had dona 
such good service in his day, we proceeded to Dr Seattle's 
church, Gordon Street, where he officiated on Sabbath week. 
At the usual time he entered the pulpit ; and, after the pre- 
liminary services, gave out, as text, Deut. xxxiii. 16, ^ Blessed 
of the Lord, &c., for the goodwill of him that dwelt in the 
bush." He commenced by saying, 

The period was at length come when Moses was to give op 
the leadership which he had so long held of the tribes of IsraeL 
He was now 120 years old, and his eye was not dim nor his 
natural force abated, but the time had come when he mast die. 
He had, by the good hand of God upon him, conducted the 
tribes to the banks of Jordan, and they were about to 
the river and take possession of the promised land. Bat M< 
was not to be permitted to cross along with them ; his body 
must lie on the opposite side of the Jordan. The reason why 
he was not permitted to pass over was because on a former ocs 
casion, while in Horeb, he smote the rock twice instead of onos^ 
as he had been commanded to do, and thus displeased God. 
Knowing (torn the intimation of Gtxi that his latter end was 
at hand) he summoned the tribes, and, with all the solemnity of 
a person standing on the brink of the eternal world, ho pro- 
nounced on them the blessing contained in this chapter. He 
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and they were never again to meet in this world, and we may 
well suppoee that in these drcmnstances they would listen 
with no ordinary emotion to his instructions. The words se- 
lected for text constitute part of the blessing pronounced on the 
tribe of Joseph. It has been remarked, in the case both of 
Jacob and Moses, that the blessings pronounced by them on 
Joseph and his descendants are more full and rich than the 
blessings pronounced on any of the other tribes. The blessing 
contained in this passage is more rich than that contained in 
any other of the clauses, and is well fitted to impart consola- 
tion to the people of GkxL In farther discoursing upon it, we 
shall consider, 1st, The delightful view given of the character 
of God, when he is designated in the text as ^^ He that dwelt 
in the bush ;" 2d, The blessedness of those who are the ob- 
jects of bis goodwilL 1st, The delightful view, &c. This has 
a reference to a remarkable incident that took place in the life 
of Moses. When keeping watch over the flocks of Jethro he 
looked round and beheld the burning bush. Such a sight in 
such a solitary place could not but powerfully attract his atten- 
tion. He heard a voice out of the midst of the burning bush 
calling on him to take the shoes off his feet, for the place where 
he stood was holy ground. The voice was no other than that 
of God himself^ and Moses hid his face. He was then given 
to understand that the Divine Being was not an indifl^rent 
spectator of the oppression of his people, and that he was about 
to accomplish their deliverance. During the long period of 
forty years he had such proofs of the goodness of God that he 
never forgot the interview, and now when about to dose his 
mortal journey he takes peculiar pleasure in recalling it 
to his remembrance. Thb designation (1) shows God as 
a God in covenant with his people. The words ^ I am the 
God of Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob," intimate that he had en- 
tered into a covenant with these patriarchs. That covenant 
was made with the Father and the Son, and every believer has 
an interest in it. It was made in the councils of eternity, and 
was fulfilled by Christ assuming our nature. The blood shed 
on Calvary was the blood of the new covenant. What an en- 
couraging view this gives of Him who dwelt in the bush I 
This designation (2) shows God as one that watches over 
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his people. He said, I have seen the affliction of mjr people. 
For a period of two hundred years God watched over them in 
Egypty and knew their sorrows ; he watched over them durieg 
the whole of that period till the time arrived for their driver- 
ance ; and what he did then for his people he does sdU, he sees 
their affliction and knows their sorrows. It matters not in what 
part of the world they dweU. They may be living amoog 
enemies, but the shield of his omnipotence is aromid them, 
and he watches over them when they are in the midst of 
the fires and overmles all events for their good. Thoagk 
they be forsaken by every earthly friend He leaves them 
not nor forsakes them. This designation (3) exhibits him 
as a God all-sufficient for his people. The Isradites had 
had no reason to despond, even though the obstacles that lay 
in their way had been greater, for it was Jehovah that sent 
them a deliverer. A God who is all-wise, all-powerfbl, and 
all-good, must be all-sufficient for his people. There can be 
no difficulty, trial, nor enemy, but he can make them over- 
come. When you put your trust in fellow-men yon lean on 
a reed, but when you trust in God you rest on a rock. Take 
comfort, then, from the all-sufficiency of God. Your help lies 
not in yourselves ; it is to be foimd in God, and in him alone. 
They that trust in God shall renew their strength. This 
designation (4) exhibits him to our notice as a God that 
redeems his people. When God spake out of the bush it was 
on an errand of mercy that he came — to bring his people ont 
of a land of bondage to a land flowing with milk and honey. 
This deliverance was figurative of the deliverance of all his 
people ; and when he is at any time spoken of as he that dwdt 
in Uie bush, it is to exhibit him as a redeeming God. Christ 
came to redeem us from the greatest of all tyrannies — the 
^rranny of Satan. Let your minds then think of him as year 
redeeming God. (Space excludes the discussion under the 
second head.) 

It will be seen, fix)m the above, that tlie sermon was firamed 
pn a principle that, till recently, was all but universally adopip 
ed by Scottish preachers, but which is now not quite so gene- 
ral. The system is, no doubt, good, so far as it tends to order 
and perspicuity ; but when carried to extremes, as it once 
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its formality tends more to beget drowsiness, than to arrest 
the attention, or excite the feelings, of an audience. In this 
instance, however, there is no reason for complaint ; the ar- 
rangement was clear and natural, and the illustrations simple 
and scriptural. The introduction particularised the circum- 
stances, directly and relatively, in which the words of the text 
were uttered. The import of the words, themselves, was then 
elucidated under two general divisions, each of which had four 
subdivisions; and the conclusion was an application of the 
teachings of the text to the circumstances of the hearers, an 
arrangement both ample and judicious. The illustrations 
were extremely simple, and were, for the most part, couched 
in Scriptiu^ phraseology, and the whole pervaded with an 
affectionate spirit. The discourse, altogether, stood in striking 
contrast with the elaborate, dreamy, or philosophical lucubra- 
tions of one class of famed preachers of the day, and not less 
with those of another class who endeavour to arrest attention 
by abrupt, quaint, and startling expressions. We will not 
attempt to define which, or what, is the proper system to pur- 
sue, as we consider that every preacher ought to give his ideas 
in his own way without regard to particular systems. The 
sermon before us was attractive^ more fix)m the unpretending 
manner in which it was spoken than for anything peculiarly 
new or striking in the matter. The preacher b now advanced 
in years, and his pronounciation and accentuation tell of a 
long experience with varied life. He speaks, however, with 
much ease and fluency; his voice is sharp and firm; and 
though his manner lacks the fervour of youth, it is not devoid 
of animation. His eyes peer dimly from beneath somewhat 
rugged eyebrows, and the brow itself is unusually lofty and 
broad, and a pretty dense supply of dark grey hair sweeps 
across and obscures its upper region. A physiognomist would 
not be apt to pronounce a verdict peculiarly favourable, so fiir 
as regards shrewdness and ability ; but the certificate of a 
phrenologist would be highly flattering. He is about the 
common stature, of spare habit, and apparently hale and sound 
in body as well as in mind. While ihe worthy doctor^s ser- 
mons are thus simple and unpretending, the product of his 
pen is characterised by keen peroeptum, elegance of styk, and 
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great mental vigour. To hear him preach, a penon would 
be apt to suppose that in debate he would prove no voj 
formidable opponent ; but, by the perusal of his writingi^ we 
conclude that it would require no ordinaxy champion to gn^ 
pie with him with any degree of success. His slri c tur eB oo 
Dr WardlaVs Defence of Congregationalism, recently pub- 
lished in the United Presbyterian Magazine, show that he pos- 
sesses certain quaUties of mind as a polemical writer, littls 
inferior to those of Dr Wardlaw himself. While they ars 
clear, masculine, and cutting, they are, at the same time, geiH 
erous and friendly ; and, whatever views persons may h<dd on 
that subject, they cannot but revere the writer as a man and 
as a Christian. We wbh it not to be understood, howevtf, 
that his sermons are tame or meagre, or devoid of interest; 
but, only that, in comparison with his literary prodnction^ 
they appear formal, somewhat diffuse, and commonpla< 

Though removed from the world as concentrated in 
he is no indifferent spectator of its position and {Hrospects^ 
cially, morally, and religiously, and occasionally takes np his 
pen for the purpose of descanting on its faults and its virtues, 
to encourage what he considers praiseworthy and raise his 
voice against its errors. This he does intelligently, and in a 
spirit of liberality, unbiassed neither by particular dogmas nor 
by party feelings. A life spent in comparative seclusion is apt 
to narrow the sympathies and prejudice the judgment; bat 
this is not the case with him — ^years, while they have brongl^ 
with them experience, have not weakened the perceptive fiuml- 
ties, and the consequence is that his writings combine the 
fireshness and vigour of youth, with the substantial!^ and 
gravity of matured judgment. In the year 1844 a prize of 
fif^y pounds was offered for the best Essay on the ^ ScriptorsI 
Authority, Duties, and Besponsibilities, of the OiHce of Baling 
Elder in the Christian Church." The adjudicators app<Hnted 
were the Rev. Drs Gordon of Edinburgh, and Hengh and 
Struthers, Glasgow. Nine essays were submitted for compe- 
tition, and, after due deliberation, the prize was awarded to 
Dr M^Kerrow. The Essay has been published, and exhibits 
extensive research and much acute and vigoroos reasomng. 
It is written in a clear, simple, and manly style, and is hig^y 
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prized by all Presbyterians, both lay and clerical. His great- 
est work is the History of the Secession Church — a woric 
which has received the warmest commendations of all whose 
opinion is of weight on the subject. 

Dr M^Kerrow was bom at Mauchline in Ayrshire; entered 
the University of Glasgow in October, 1804; studied divinity 
under the late learned Dr Lawson of Selkirk ; was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the Secession Presbytery of Kilmar- 
nock in the spring of 1812 ; and was ordained at Bridge-of- 
Teith in August, 1813» as successor to the Rev. Dr Fletcher, 
now of London. In this charge he has laboured for a period 
of nearly thirty-eight years. 

During the time that the Apocrypha controversy was pro- 
ceeding between the Edinburgh and British and Foreign Bible 
Societies, he took an active part in favour of the British and 
Foreign, and published, during the controversy, a jeu cTeaprit 
in the form of a pamphlet, entitled ^^ Anti-Apociyphal Beau- 
ties of the Edinburgh Christian Journal ; with a Dedicatory 
Epistle to the Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D., with Notes Cri- 
tical and Explanatory." The pamphlet bore the signature of 
** Aliquis." He was one of the original promoters of the Edin- 
burgh Theological Magazine, and for several years contributed 
liberally to its pages. This magazine, after mnnfaig the course 
of seven volumes, received a new title in order to render it 
more denominationaL It became the United Secession Maga- 
zine ; and since the union between the Secession and the Re- 
lief it has received the designation of the United Presbjrterian. 
The Rev. Dr John M^Farlane (now of Glasgow), and Dr 
M^errow, published, in 1837, a conjoint work, namely, 
*^ The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Henry Belfrage, 
D.D." In 1839 he published, in two volumes, the ^^ History 
of the Secession.'' In 1841 a second edition of the same 
work was published — a considerable addition being made to it 
in the form of an Appendix. In 1845 he was successful, as 
we have mentioned, in a literary competition on the Office of 
the Ruling Elder. This essay was published in 1846. 

Mabch 16, 1861. 
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REV. W. H. GRAY, M.A* 

LADY tester's, EDIKBUBGH* 

ThSre are few spectacles in life more impressive lUid sugges- 
tive than that of an aged minister addressing a public aadience. 
Of course our feelings are tempered to a considerable degree 
by the previous character of the individual. If be has been 
notable in his day for learning, piety, or philanthropy, these 
virtues form a halo round his brow, which expands and 
brightens the nearer he approaches his end; and we regard 
such a one with something of the feelings with which we con- 
template the setting sun. Nor are our feelings in any degree 
lessened by the circumstance of a few earth-gendered cicada 
rising up and sailing across the effulgent disc. They speedily 
return to the earth from whence they came ; but the luminary 
remains undimmed in its native sky. It is with other feelings 
we regard a young minister. His day is before him, and what 
may be the phenomena of that day no man can tell. We have 
seen the morning sky flushed over with what seemed to be the 
harbingers of a radiant day ; but long ere noon these hopefnl 
symptoms have disappeared, and dulness claimed the remunder 
of the day for its own. Such is often found to be the case 
with ecclesiastical functionaries. This may be the result of 
natural weakness in the official, or it may be the result of ease 
and indolence. In the first instance, a retentive memory may 
cause a youth to glide like a meteor across the hemisphere of 
the class room ; he may glitter brightly so long as he is acted 
on by a higher influence; but as soon as it becomes his doty to 
be the actor, and when his former acquirements require to be 
remoulded and brought to operate in accordance with peculiar 
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circamstances, he then ceases to shine ; his triumphs have been 
already achieved before his practical career has b^gun. In the 
latter case many a yoath of good natural abilites, who only 
required continued application and energy to make him rise 
high above the mass, after getting into a comfortable livings 
considers his end achieved, and contents himself by getting 
over his prescribed duties as easily as he can. Such a man is, 
in a measure, lost to the world. His days and years glide by, 
and he sinks at last, and leaves behind him no more impression 
than the hind that cultivates the soiL All those who have 
made an impression on their age — have never relaxed in their 
studies — have been students all their dajrs. From the first im- 
pulse given them in the school or college they kept urging on, 
and at length shot &r arhead into a region of their own. 
The subject of our present sketch stands but, as it were, on the 
threshold of his career, and has yet to determine whether his 
bright educational career is to be followed by a still brighter 
pastorate. From one distinguished above his £allows in the class- 
room, and whose first pulpit appearances have excited so much 
attention, a brilliant future will be anticipated. On a recent 
occasion he preached at Perth, in the place which was the 
scene of his early ministrations, on the text Matthew xxii. 42 — 
*^ What think ye of Christ T" He commenced by sayiuj^ 

To man is given the power to think. And how wonderful 
in its nature and consequences is the power of thought I It 
forms a spiritual world within us, and, like our material world, 
it is never at rest. Human thought may be dissipated on 
trifles, or driven forth to outward things to keep us from the 
agony of self-examination ; but, perverted and slnised, it still 
exists uncrushed and nndestroyed. It may exhaust itself by 
labour and excitement. It may need and seek for relaxation 
in variety, but even then it finds not absolute repose, and even 
in our hours of nightly rest its presence is revealed. It may 
be vain, or evil, or virtuous. It may drive us on to madness 
by its broodings, or hurry us to the grave by its intensity ; but 
whether here in pleasure or in pain, or hereafter in our weal 
or woe, this power of thought remains with man, renewing still 
its outgoings from day to day in time, firom age to age through- 
out eternity. This ratioDal nature — this thinking principle— is 

2q 
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the earthly root of man's unforbidden tree of knowled^;e — the 
fraits of which are power. Thus endowed, behold man find- 
ing out many inventions, and almost annihilating time and 
space ; multiplying blessings and advantages of human life 
hy the discoveries he makes ; examining the near and dis- 
tant, and the least and greatest of the wondrous works of God, 
bringing to our very doors the outmost portions of the earth, 
and gazing forth on other worlds throughout the universe, and 
speaking of their form, their distance, and their size, as if they 
were but islands in the midst of a sea, over whose waters the 
barque of man could glide. I am, therefore, addressing beings 
who, by the necessity of their nature, must think. But, What 
think ye of? It may be ^^ trifles light as air;" it may be vice 
and crime — there is nothing too little — nothing too vile — as an 
object for human thought. But neither is there any thing too 
great or too high for it. Thought wanders through the vale 
of death and reaches into the eternity beyond. There is no 
world which it does not try to lay hold of — no height it does 
not try to climb — no depth it does not try to fathom — it rises 
to the throne on high — it hovers over the judgment seat — it 
sits in judgment on the character of God himself. Our thought 
is free, and there is nothing which it dares not do, as it goes 
forth unchecked through an unbounded universe and hovers 
over the future and the past eternity. What think ye of, then ? 
Do ye think of Christ ? This is a theme worthy of the powers 
of man. Let us meditate upon it. What think ye of Christ t 
1st, I shall explain the meaning of the words ; and, 2d, Dwell 
a little on some of the answers which may be given to the 
question of my text. Ist, Then, as to its meaning. Every 
word, you observe, is emphatic — WhtU think ye of Christ i 
It is not. What do you say of him, or give for his cause, bat, 
What do you think of him ? I know man is not made for 
thought alone. But human action springs from human thought. 
Then, Do our so-called Christian deeds flow from thoughts of 
love to Christ ? It may not be. We may give to a sodeCy 
for which we care but little, and ask, in passing, for a fnend 
of whom we do not think at all. So may we be profossing 
Christians, giving for his cause, and thinking littie all the 
while of Christ. The tradesman may mechanically do his 
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worky while his thoughts are occupied with other things. The 
exile's thoughts may be of former firiends in some far distant 
land. Your presence in the house of God is not enough, for 
it is not the body but the universe which forms the home of 
thought, and many seeming worshippers there are whose 
thoughts are &r away, and who do not think of Christ. 
But the question is not, Do ye think? but. What think 
ye of Christ T In this highly-favoured Christian land with 
Bibles, churches, Sabbaths, sacraments, we must think 
more or less of Christ. His enemies thought of him during 
his life, and after his death till he rose again more perhaps 
than His friends. The wife of Pilate, and the scribes, priests, 
and elders of the Jews, all thought — were sometimes forced to 
think — of Christ. But how? Herod thought of Christ as 
well as the wise men and the shepherds. But the murder of 
the babes of Bethlehem revealed the nature of his thoughts. 
His thoughts are those of enemies of Jesus still. If any sword 
could put to death the Son of God, if any spear could pierce 
the heart of the Divinity, if the veiy Godhead could suffer and 
die, would not the sinner, to escape the punishment of sin, up- 
raise his arm to strike, though it required for his escape the 
death of God and the destruction of the universe. And there 
are beings not of earth and not of heaven who think of Christ 
with earnestness. They are the powers and principalities of 
hell. For who is there on earth that thinks of Christ with 
such intensity as Satan does, and has done ever since the fall ? 
Again, the question is — What think ye of Christ. ? It is per* 
sonaL It is not, whom do others say Jesus is ? but, what think 
ye yoiurselves of Christ? And, lastly, under this division, I 
observe. The question is not, what think ye of the quarrellings 
of sects, the stumblings of Christians, or the pretensions of 
hypocrites? but, what think ye of Christ Himself? Such^ 
then, is the full meaning of the question. I proceed, 2dlyy 
To consider some of the answers which may be given to it. 
The infidel, and the Socinian, and the Christian, will give each 
a different reply. 1st. Think of Christ, some say, I think of 
him as the hero of a wondrous tale, as the principal character 
in the gospel romance; or, if he lived at all, as one his followers 
made their prophet, priest, and king — yea, even their God^ 
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just as idoUton first make the gods they worship, and then 
pretend these gods created them. I might reply to these by 
asking. Do ye think of Jesns even thns — treading the gospels 
greedily as fictions, weeping over the history dJemuf soflfer* 
ings as ye have oft^i done over tales of imaginary woe, and 
snatching even firom yoor honrs of rest the time required for 
such a narrative f Bat the wild extravagance of this view is 
its own refutation. Deny the Scriptures if yon will. The 
fiurts that Jesus lived and died are still attested both by Jewish 
and by Pagan history. Is it not true that no man ever spake 
Uke Jesus f Is His life a mere invention — His character m 
forgery — His history a fable f Hear Rousseau, himself no 
partial witness, having no desire to think the gospel tme, 
admitting that the morality of the gospel and its general tone 
were beyond the conception of Jewish authors, and that the 
history of Christ bears marks of truth so perfectly inimitable 
that the inventor would excite our admiration more than its 
hero. Or do you deny that Christ wrought miracles f Go, 
hear the words of Julian, the apostate Emperor of Rome, liv- 
ing in an age when fraud — ^if such had been — was likely to 
have been detected and exposed. He spoke of Jesus as hav- 
ing rebuked the winds, and walked on the sea, and healed 
the lame, and cast out devils in Bethsaida and Bethany. 
Or do you doubt any of the prophecies which were de- 
livered by Christ T Oo, read Josephus* History of the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, and say if it is not a commentary on 
that prophecy of Christ. But exercise your powers of thought, 
and surely this must be your answer to the question of my 
text. No man could speak the words and do the wcnrks of 
Christ unless God were with him. 2d. But this may be your 
answer. Jesus was a teacher sent from God, but nothing 
more. This will not do. He claimed to be Divine, and said 
that He was one with Grod. If He was not the eternal Son of 
God He was an imposter; and would God have given an 
impostor the power of working miracles to attest a lie f If He 
was only a good man, why His suflferingsf And whence His 
groans and agonies, and prayers and tears, if God was not 
then laying on Him the transgressions of us all T Others^ 
Scotland's hero, for example, have had bodily saffsrings as 
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great, and Ixume them nnflmchingly. Bat if the Divine and 
haman natnrea were nnited in Him who bore the burden of 
our guilt — if His Divinity gave an infinite weight as well as an 
infinite efficacy to His sufferings — if the very Shepherd of 
Israel was smitten with the sword of justice while the Lamb of 
God was sacrificed, then all is plain, from the ^^Lol I come** of 
prophecy unto the ^^My God, my God ! why hast thou for- 
saken met" unto the ^^It ib finished** on the cross. 3d. But 
surely there are many here who can give another answer to 
the question, What think ye of Christ ? receiving Him in all 
His offices as their Prophet, Priest, and King. These three 
points were then illustrated, and the sermon concluded thus : 
Think, then, of Jesus as your friend. He deserves such 
thoughts, and they will profit you* If you believe a person 
friendly, you can trust him, though he do what might alarm 
you otherwise. K you think him hostile, you suspect and fear 
him, even when he brings you gifts. Thus afflictions to 
Christ's enemies are fiery tortures ; to His friends they are a 
purifying furnace to refine the gold. Death in an unbelieving 
family circle is the blighting of a lovely flower ; in a believing 
one it is the Voice of the Lord walking in the garden, plucking 
for himself that blooming flower, placing it in His own bosom^ 
and taking it away to adorn some mansion of His Father's 
house on high. These thoughts of love to Christ will not 
unfit you for the business of life, or withdraw your thoughts 
and love from things and beings round you here. Who^ 
indeed, can rejoice like the Christian amid nature's beauties, 
or do so willingly the work of life, or love with such a depth 
and purity of love as he? It ib not the Christian whose 
thoughts of Christ make him refuse to think of others as he 
ought. It is the unbeliever who inconsistently closes his 
eyes on scenes of beauty, or shuts his heart against such 
deeds performed by Christ as would, if done by those around 
him, fill his bosom with admiring love and praise* He 
looks on the flower of the field, broken by the storm, bow- 
ing its head in fading brightness, withering in the midst 
of the desolations of sin ; and it, he says, calls up within 
him ^^ thoughts that lie too deep for tears," and yet he sees 
without emotion him who was the Bose of Sharon, and the 
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altogether lovely, bowing down his bead by reason of a storm 
— ^how terrible I — and drooping and dying because of the trans- 
gressions of a guilty world. The tear starts to his eyes, as he 
tells yon of devoted and self-sacrificing human love — of the 
noble son, who, watching from the shore some wrecked ones 
bufifetting despairingly amid the waters, shrank not from the 
waves, but bore them safely to the shore and to his father's 
house. And yet he thinks not of the love of the Son of God, 
who, seeing from the shores of immortality us human beings 
wrecked upon the sea of life, shrank not himself from floods of 
death to bear us to these shores of immortality, to dwell for 
ever with his Father there. All this, far more than this, has 
Jesus done for man. What think ye now of Christ? 

It was generally said, when Mr Caird left Lady Yester^t, 
that it would be no easy matter to get one to fill his place. 
The question of a successor to such a one has very curious 
philosophical aspects. No one will suppose that the people 
accustomed to listen to his wholesome instructions would 
tolerate any one unsound in the faith. The people to whom 
a Bennie and a Caird successively ministered must know the 
truth theoretically, and be able at once to detect error in its 
most subtle forms. From what we have seen of the successor 
of these men he seems to possess one of the first requisites of 
pulpit success in an eminent degree. He is remarkably ear- 
nest and animated in his pulpit appearance. He reads the 
Scriptures well, his voice is clear, his enunciation distinct, and 
his gestures and manner, in general, are unexceptionable. The 
appearance of the preacher prepossesses a stranger in his favour. 
He is apparently under thirty years of age, of thin habit, and 
clear complexion. When he commences to read the Psalm 
it is obvious to every one that he has paid great attention 
to reading. He enunciates distinctly, and so uses em- 
phatic words as to throw a very full significance into the 
matter. As far as regards the article of speaking we know 
few more effective orators. Such is his great fluency of speech 
that he is never at a loss to express even but imperfectly formed 
ideas. Notes he has Ijring before him, but we should doubt 
whether he confines himself to their teachings. That he it a 
useful preacher there is no room to question — that he is a 
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popular one the (act that he occupies his present sphere is proof. 
The hearer is led from one sunny spot to another; he luxu- 
riates in the brightness of a summer day, and inhales the balmy 
breath of a thousand flowers. His language is alway chaste, 
and his sentences well rounded. His voice is clear and 
mellow. He pitches upon a high key, and moves on without 
break or interruption. 

The discourse, of which we have pven a pretty full outline, 
speaks significantly of the preacher's powers as an orator. 
One is struck with the easy flow of language which charac- 
terizes it. There is nothing forced — ^nothing unnatural — but, 
on the contrary, the hearer sees o])ening before him a landscape 
of surpassing loveliness. He is not startled by sudden revela- 
tions, but he is edified by a succession of fair and graceful 
images which bear form, proportion, affinity, and relationship. 
The preacher finds every word of his short text to be emphatic, 
and deduces from each matterofgrave importance and personal 
application. As he proceeds his subject opens gradually in 
growing majesty. He begins by showing that religion con- 
sists not in forms — it is a thing with which the intellect and 
feelings have to do. He goes on to show that thought must not 
only be aroused, but fixed on Christ as the centre, and that 
even thoughts of Christ, however anxious and constant, will 
never save, else Judas, and Pilate, and Herod had been saved; — 
but they thought hardly, and falsely, and maliciously of Christ. 
Those who would benefit by reflection on Jesus must have 
correct views of his person and work — must think of him as he is 
revealedj and not as he may be fancied by a vain imagination. 
The discourse rose from the least to the greatest. The hearer 
was led gradually on from a drivelling formality in religion to 
lofty conceptions and right views of Christ and of his work. 
We need not say that such a discourse is calculated to be veiy 
beneficial. It was Paul's favourite theme, and has ever since 
been the chief topic of every successful preacher. There was 
much in the discourse alike calculated to alarm the infidel and 
lead him to a better state of mind. He was confronted with 
stem facts, and shut up to the necessity of admitting them, and 
inferences were drawn with such fairness and care as to pre- 
vent all escape. There was also much in the sermon cal- 
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cnlated to correct false notions of Christianity and vagae and 
incorrect views of the person of Christ. The disconne showed 
very satisfactorily how the religion of Jesus has to do immedi- 
ately with the thought, the will, the purpose, the feeling. The 
test thus given greatly aided to distinguish between the man 
whose religion lies in forms and those who worship Ghxl in 
spirit and rejoice in Christ Jesus. There was much eloquent 
illustration and much urgent application interspersed widi the 
graphic description. 

Mr Gray was bom in the Carse of Growrie; educated in 
Perth; then at the University of St Andrew's, where he 
graduated. He carried off high honours at the Grammar 
School, the College, and the Hall. He was licensed by 
the Perth Presbyteiy in 1846, and the same year ordained 
minister of St Paul's, Perth. He was translated to Liady 
Yester^s in May, 1850, and is there so popular that above 150 
sittings more were let in Feb., 1851, than at the corresponding 
season of the previous year. In his Perth charge, before he left 
it, his parish and communion roll were both laiger than in Liady 
Yestei^s. But of course the public duties there are heavier, and 
the fact that one half of his parishioners are, or profess to be, 
Romanists, must make his duties often not very pleasant. He 
is well known as the supporter of Sabbath Schools. In St Paul's 
in Perth, there was no school when he went: there 
nearly 400 scholars when he left it. 
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REV. NORMAN MCLEOD, 

BARONY PARISH, QLASOOW. 

Though the Glasgow pulpit has long been very respectably 
filled, there have, periodically^ arisen men who hate formed a 
marked era in its progress. When the city was in a state of 
religious apathy young Oray^ arose, whose brief ministry 
aroused many a burgess, and whose works are still useful, 
inspiring thousands with new life and zeal. Towards the close of 
the last century a Balfour was followed by thousands, who 
were impressed as well as electrified with his fascinating elo- 
quence. When a cold orthodoxy had again crept over many 
of the clergy and congregations of Glasgow a Chalmers was 
sent, and, by his arousing eloquence, changed the entire 
preaching of the National Church in our city. Such an im- 
petus did evangelical religion receive from him that ever since 
a form of sound words has been kept up in almost every Estab<» 
lishcd and Dissenting church in the city. It is to be feared^ 
however, that the tendency of late years has been, on the part 
of thennore influential clergy of the city, to lose sight of the 
sinner in the citizen — to address their congregations more as 
respectable people than as sinners needing salvation. Not a 
few, who are really evangelical in their sentiments^ continue 
so to address their hearers as to make them believe that they 
are on the whole very good people, and need Christ only in 
sermons, and that not very ofien — that with His objective 
work, and their own subjective excellence and respectability, 
they are pretty sure of heaven. If we mistake not the tubjeol 

* The Rkw. Andrew Gray, who wai •dmitlH to the Oattr High Church to 
1653, nrirlj tOO ymrs ifto. 
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of our sketch has a very important mission to oar city— as 
regards this respectable preaching — preaching too polite to 
admit harsh words, and that scarcely allows in its very smooth 
phraseology the name of God or his adversary. He seems to 
have been sent to our city to tell the frequenters of the sanctu- 
aries of the National Zion what the sturdy prophet told the 
dwellers of Jerusalem on the banks of the Jordan — to revive 
the doctrines of apostles and martyrs in all their unvarnished 
majesty — to tell rich and poor, small and great, that the way 
to heaven changes not with man's circumstances, but that it 
is still the narrow way, guarded by the strait gate. On Sab- 
bath last, in Barony Churcli, at 20 minutes to 12, he announced, 
for subject, Luke xv, 10, &c. The verses selected contain the 
story of the prodigal son. As tlie lecture has been published 
at length in the Edinburgh Christian Magazine we repeat it not 
here. In the afternoon he preached from 1st Cor. iii. 22, 23, 
" Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come ; all are yours ; 
and ye are Christ's ; and Christ is God's." He said. Most men 
look upon God as an exactor — but he is a bountiful giver, and 
we are but the recipients of His bounty. Even those things 
which seem to be a taking from us are really a giving to us 
of better things in the best way. What is the gospel but an 
outpouring of God's exuberant bounty upon a lost and ruined 
world? It is the unspeakable gift. It is the unspeakable gift 
of God's own Son, and with him all things — for if we have 
Christ, all things are ours. What is the ground of the 
believer's possessions t He has oneness with Christ in mind, 
spirit, and will. Inheritance is attached to character*; and 
believers being one with Christ in glory and character — 
even as He, the Mediator, is one in the same glory of char- 
acter — with God, they become as sons, born of the Spirit, heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ. This unity originated in 
the love of God the Father ; is rendered possible, and secured, 
by the death and life of God the Son, and is realised in 
believers through the indwelling in them of the Holy Spirit 
proceeding from the Father and the Son. Thus our being 
Christ's, even as Christ is God's, all things are also ours. We 
flbare, as far as creatures can, the glorious possessions of Christ, 
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as Mediator^ even as he shares the possessions of God. This is 
an inheritance which those who have not the Spirit have no 
conception of at all. Even the servants of God have but 
feeble glimmerings of it. But they enjoy a portion of it 
here — for they receive its earnest. Though no bodily eye 
has seen, or ear heard, what God hath kept for those who 
love him, yet he hath revealed them to us by his Spirit; 
and by Him we know the things that are freely given us 
of God. The apostle also specifies some things possessed by 
the believers here — the world, life, death, &c. The believer 
possesses all the real good which can possibly come from all 
those sources of good. He possesses the world. It was made 
by his Father, and is governed by his Brother ; all its beauty 
was made for his eye, and its music for his ear. Whatever 
portion he requires of it for his body he will get. He will, 
however, be contented with what his Father gives, preferring 
the immense riches of a little with God in all rather than the 
poverty of all without God in anything. Life is his. Life in all 
its varied relationships, with its duties, trials, &c. This lif% 
just as it is, is the best possible scene for him. Nowhere else 
in the universe could he so prove his loyalty, improve his ta- 
lents, or lay up such treasures of future joy, as in this present 
world. Life, here, therefore, is a glorious gift — is to be im- 
proved for the hereafter — and all that happens in life must 
work together for the believer. In every item of the complex 
scene of things with which he stands related in the providence 
of God there is a good for him. Life works for him, shines 
for him, darkens for him, and is his I Death, too, is his. It 
is no taker away, but a giver to him of blessings which could 
not be given to him in any other way so well. From scenes 
of death he has obtained his deepest life. When death comes 
to himself he welcomes it as a friend. The world and life have 
not ceased to be as lovely as ever to him ; but death says, ^ I 
bring thee to new heavens, and a new earth. There are me- 
lodies unheard more beautiftd than have ever yet greeted thine ear 
— duties more delightful than ever engaged thee here — society 
more congenial to thy wants than the best ever met with here. 
I bring tliee to ten thousand thousand loving friends who are 
ready to bid thee welcome ; and never more shall I come for 
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thee again, because I can bring thee no higher blessings." ^* To 
be with Christ,'* says the believer, " is indeed far better.** To 
me all is gain. ^^ O death, where is thy sting V He is gone I 
Death is his. But the apostle mentions things present and things 
to come. The things present may be very painful to us, as they 
were to him ; for his Master did he suffer even till that present 
hour in which he wrote. But whatever these things may be^ 
God comes in them all with a blessing to the believer. But^ 
^^ things to come.*' And what may these things be ? What 
may come to us from the womb of time, or from out the dim 
recesses of eternity ? Had a human being, endowed with the 
spirit of prophetic foreknowledge, and entering upon life 
shortly afler man's creation, seen all the things that hare 
been since that period until now — and had he been told that 
he must live and act throughout this long course of years un- 
til time should be no more — would he not have been crushed 
by the thought, and desired to have departed in peace? 
But what if we saw at this moment all that is before 
us, even before our short day closes? — our trials, dangers^ 
sufferings — how greatly would our spirits be affected ! Death 
must come. When and how ? The resurrection must come^ 
and general judgment. But when these are past eternity 
is still before us. And where will we be? What will we 
be doing ? In what far-off mysterious scene shall our lot 
be cast? Whom shall we know? What things shall come 
lo us during the never-ending life which God has given ns ? 
When such questions press themselves upon us while conscious 
of our present feebleness no wonder if we would feel appalled. 
But we need not. Things to come are ours. We may gaze^ 
by faith, upon all space and time as calmly as on the sunset of 
a summer's sky. For whether can we flee from thy presence ! 
God is with us — God's hand will uphold us. It is enough I 
Let death come — it is ours ! We need fear no evil, for he is 
with us. Let the resurrection come — it is ours ! A Saviour's 
voice will call us forth, and a Saviour*s hand raise us up. Let 
judgment come — it is ours ! A Saviour^s blood will justify us, 
and his righteousness adorn us. Let eternity come — ^it is 
ours ! A Saviour's love will satisfy us, and his presence rejoice 
us, and his servants and angels be our companions for ever ! 
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** I am persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor thmgs pre- 
sent, nor things to come/' nor anything in creation, ^^ can se 
parate us from the love which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 
But I hope you will see all things being ours depends upon this 
one thing — ^giving our hearts to Jesus. Without this all things 
are not for us but against us. You may think giving your 
hearts to him a small matter, but upon it depends whether the 
universe will be to you a heaven or a hell, or a hell without a 
heaven, just as the opening or shutting of the eyes will deter- 
mine whether, to you, the universe will be veiled in darkness 
or full of light ! In conclusion, I cannot help remarking how 
dreadful the folly will appear at judgment of those who 
have in this life separated from Christ. Many a man who 
would despise making the grosser sins the pursuits of his un- 
holy life has nevertheless, by giving the present to science, the 
cultivation of the fine arts, or the love of the beautiful in nature, 
thrust God out of his spirit. How terrible for such a one to 
see those very mercies enjoyed by tlie poor enslaved ones rf 
the earth, who never possessed such blessings here, but who 
humbly served God, and followed him ! How dreadful for a 
proud, pampered, ungodly man, who made God*s gifts the very 
means of forgetting or hating the Giver, to have all these 
removed, and nothing left but what God never gave — an impe- 
nitent heart I while the most despised saint enters upon the 
eternal possession of these gifls and enjoyments in their most 
perfect form ! What music is this that greets their ears? 
When did earth ever catch an echo of such choral bursts of 
praise as now ascend from the countless millions of the re- 
deemed, and in whose triumphant song the humblest saint can 
join ? Beauty I Scenery I — Let earth veil itself in darkness 
before the sublime spectacle which meets the eye at Christ's 
second coming, and which is but the entrance-gate of the in- 
exhaustible treasures of creation possessed by the most 
wretched beggar in Christ's house. Company I — All the rank, 
intelligence, and genius, and the royalty of the King's Palace, 
are here assembled Science! It can be pursued unerringly for 
ever ! O believer, with Christ all things are thine I O sinner, 
without Him thou hast nothing. The world is thine enemy — 
life, thy death — and death, thy destruction. Things present are 
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against thee, and things to come shall come to thee, for ever, 
jBoll of indescribable horrors and unutterable woe I 

The introductory services gave but a very imperfect idea of 
the characteristics of this preacher. He reads the Psalms 
correctly, but his reading has nothing marked about it. His 
prayers are excellent and contain not a few fine thoughts, bat 
there is sometimes an abruptness in his transitions from one 
topic to another. There are apparent seriousness, vigorous 
thought, strong common sense, and a deep acquaintance with 
Scripture and the human heart ; but not that continuity, that 
pleasing and gradual evolution of feeling and sentiment, which 
gives additional interest to that important exercise. The dis- 
courses were both well worthy of remark, but we must con- 
fine ourselves to the first, only observing that the afternoon 
sermon was exceedingly appropriate, and was in a manner a 
continuation of the forenoon's discourse. In the forenoon man 
was seen going his course without God, and in the afternoon 
the happiness of the returned and accepted prodigal was 
powerfully pourtrayed. The entire sermon was excellent, and 
the peroration highly eloquent. In the few introductory re- 
marks of the forenoon discourse, which many of our readers 
may have seen in the periodical mentioned in the intro- 
duction of this sketch, the preacher strongly suggested the 
force which circumstances gave to the three parables of the 
chapter. The preacher, having given the narrative the advan- 
tage of the circumstances, proceeded to apply its facts — not to 
nations — but to individual character. In illustrating such a 
narrative it is necessary to preserve inviolate its symmetr}^, and 
not to force the story into what is incongruous or untrue. The 
preacher observed this perfectly unless in the outset. His 
first illustration, which was of itself exceedingly important, 
was rather forced firom the words, and gave the narrative an 
aspect which is not altogether consistent with fact. The re- 
quest of the young man to have his portion did not certainly 
indiciite of itself any want of confidence in his father. The 
preacher, indeed, could not mean that when young men re- 
ceive their portion, and leave the paternal roof, there is any 
necessary want of confidence in the parental wisdom. But 
though the fact of the young man requesting his portion will 
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scarcely admit of the want-of-confidence inference, it admits of 
no doubt that the preacher*8 counterpart was absolutely and 
universally true. Men leave God because they place no con- 
fidence in his wisdom, and no faith in his love and goodness. 
This fact the preacher brought out in strong lights, and show- 
ed how unbelief is at the foundation of apostacy, and the first 
of a series of fatal steps towards the farthest removes from 
Grod. The other points, taken up by the preacher, were all 
suggested and borne out fully by the narrative. The young 
man's progress was drawn with a master's hand. He was 
kept before the audience, not so much as an individual as the 
type of all who live without God, and so justly was his case 
depicted as to almost compel the confession from not a few 
that Oiey were the men. The man's wilfulness, wickedness, 
and madness, were brought out at every step of his progress, 
and the grace of the Father was magnified and extolled. 

The deep earnestness of this preacher is what probably 
strikes a stranger most. In prayer his voice trembles with 
the burden of his thoughts and feelings ; and in preaching 
the countenance, the attitudes, the voice, all tell significantly 
of the earnestness of the inner man. If we mistake not, his 
preaching will at present be almost a new feature of the Glas- 
gow pulpit. Already men occupy it whose metaphysical acu- 
men, whose profound research, whose brilliant fancy, whose 
characteristic piety, have commended them to the citizens 
and to the world. But there is in this preacher more of a 
Knox and a Whitfield than in almost any other we know. 
His appeals to the conscience and the heart, his palpable re- 
presentations of practical truth, his broad statements of man's 
universal degeneracy, his fearless exposure of impiety in all its 
forms, in high and humble life, are certainly not equalled 
in many cases that have come under our notice. He has 
neither taste nor time for metaphysical disquisitions, for fine- 
drawn distinctions between disputed doctrines, for compliments 
to refined humanity without God, but he preaches man's de- 
generacy from his state of innocence, and man's guilt as a sin- 
ner, man's repentance and conversion on his return to God, 
and man's privileges as an adopted son of God Almighty. 
There is with him no confounding of educational polish with 
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inward change, no rasping down the high requirements of the 
gospel to suit the tastes of the learned and the rich, bat when 
addressing poor and rich his voice echoes the Great Master's 
"Except ye repent ye shall all perish." We do not mean to say 
that he is the only one who declares the whole counsel of Grod 
— we merely say that he declares a part of that counsel in a 
very marked and peculiar form. He seems to see, more vividly 
than others, men hastening to eternity under various delusions, 
and therefore puts forth more vigorous effort to arouse and 
alarm them. When, for instance, he touches on that most 
difficult of subjects, human freedom — a subject about which 
not a few split hairs for a whole lifetime — he thus dismisses it: 
— "Men may find reasons to satisfy their intellects that there are 
causes foreign to themselves that keep them from being saved ; 
but at the last day, when before the great white throne, they 
will feel that there were none." He seems to have a strong 
impression that it is not arguments, not elaborate periods, not 
brilliant fancy, that will do man good. Facts he crowds on 
facts, appeals on appeals. He has the art, above most 
preachers, of making his hearers look inward on their own 
hearts. Many can hold up pretty pictures to their hearers, 
pictures which they greatly admire, but he reveals themselves 
— he makes known the thoughts and intents of the heart, and 
makes his auditors think more about themselves than about the 
subject — more about their own condition than that of others. 
This being his aim and object, he is by no means particular aboat 
his style. It is sometimes rugged, even harsh, but always for- 
cible. There are passages of great brilliancy and beauty, but 
his terse sayings remind one of a Russell (Dundee), who was 
wont to pour forth masses of matter, as Mount Etna poured 
forth its lava — masses ponderous, burning, and sublime. In- 
stead of finely-rounded periods he frequently runs his wordsto- 
getherto allow him to get forward. We instance, "he's," for heis; 
**Fm," for I am, &c., thepronoun coalescing with the verb to save 
syllables. This abruptness of style is in his case characteristic. 
One could not wish it othenvise. It were as reasonable to cen- 
sure the long, loose, yet brilliant, periods of a Chalmers as the 
nigged, burning fragments thrown forth by this preacher. 
His descriptive and illustrative powers are very great, and 
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though he is laxoriant both in ideas and language there is, at 
the same time, richness and consistency. The gaudy gewgaw 
style of ornamentation, which is often mistaken for the fruits of 
a bright imagination, but which generally indicates a weak 
head and warm heart, is not a characteristic of his preaching. 
He employs no ornament that enhances not the value of that 
which it is meant to adorn. There is nothing heavy or minutely 
elaborate in the superstructures he raises ; but all is light, airyy 
and spacious. Argumentation, or close, diy, abstract reason- 
ing, is not his forte. He goes to the Sacred Writings, not as to 
a book of problems on which to wrangle with the atheist or 
casuist, but as to a storehouse of indisputable facts, which it is 
his function to unfold in all their variety and beauty, and allow 
them to make their way to the hearts of his hearers through 
their own intrinsic worth. His great command of language 
and his ardent temperament enable him to do this with great 
effect. Th^ variety of aspects in which he presents his subject or 
idea, the buoyancy and rapidity of his utterance, and the some- 
what and abrupt unpolished pronunciation are quite Chalmerian 
in character, though not equal in degree. Though he rushes 
along with great animation he never gets into those passionate 
vortices which were so overwhelming in his great prototype. 
If Chalmers was a whirlwind he is the fresh and fragrance- 
wafting breeze— if the one awed by his powder and grandeur the 
other captivates by his luxuriance and beauty. Commiseration 
for the unfortunate and the fallen, so energetically exemplified 
by Chalmers, is also a prominent feature in the character of 
our preacher. 

We anticipate be will be a great acquisition to the Glasgow 
staff of working ministers. Though Chalmers did much to 
raise the fallen, and impart light where there was only dark- 
ness ; and though much has since been done, and is still doing, 
more still requires to be done, both in the pulpit and out of it, 
and therefore an energetic minister, in such an influential 
position as that of the Barony, will be a blessing to the com- 
munity. As to the personal appearance of oar preacher, we 
may say it is by no means that of a book-womi. He is as 
plump and well favoured as either clerg)'man or man of the 

world needs be. We know not whether it be the results of a pulse 

28 
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diet or not^ but we question if any of the three Hebrew yonthf 
were more fair or well favoured than he is^ yet he is actiye, 
elastic, prepossessing, and youthful. He would not appear at 
any disadvantage beside the plumpest English bishop, while in 
elasticity and activity he has few equals among hard-working 
Presbyterian ministers. 

His intellect is of a high order. His are not the declama- 
tions of a brainless enthusiast — they are the weighty sayings of 
a strong massive mind. Men of education and taste can 
despise the ravings of a wild enthusiasm; but there 
here what no man can despise — there are thought^ 
sense, and feeling, finely blended. Mr M^eod is an orator^ 
and not an imitator. He follows no school but nature — natore 
that designed him to stand forth in his own independence — and 
refuses to obsequiously follow any man, however renowned. 

Mr M^Leod's platform appearances are very attractive. On 
topics that admit of pleasantry he shows that he poeaeasea 
genuine wit and humour, and in discussing grave subjects 
there are power and pathos in his appeals. 

Mr M^Leod was bom in Campbelton, Argyleshire, and went 
through the gown classes in Glasgow. He studied divinity 
under Dr Chalmers in Edinburgh, and spent ayearin Tariona 
parts of the Continent (which he has frequently visited since) 
before taking license. He studied his last half year in Glas- 
gow, and was presented to Loudon — where he preached with 
several candidates — on the 15th March, 1838. He was elected 
unanimously by the Town Council of Edinburgh to the Tol- 
booth Church of that city, and he had several others in bis 
offer in 1843, but accepted the ofier of Dalkeith, which was 
made to him the same day by the Duke of Buccleucb. He 
has had opportunities of going to Edinburgh since, but has 
always refused. And now he has been elected by the elders, 
people, and heritors, of the Barony Parish, Glasgow, which he 
has accepted. 

He has been employed very frequently in deputations on 
ecclesiastical afiairs to London, addressing missionary meetings, 
and founding missionary associations ; and was chosen by the 
General Assembly to accompany Dr Simpson and his uncle, 
Dr John M^Leod, to visit the churches in the colonies of 
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North America in 1846 — the first missionary deputation ever 
sent there by the Church of Scotland. 

Besides these abundant labours Mr M^Leod is editor of the 
Christian Magazine, which is now in its third volume, and has 
a circulation of about 5000, and is conducted on the most 
liberal principles. 

As to civil politics, we believe the subject of our sketch has 
never meddled with them since he was ordained. As regards 
church polity, he is a conservative, and ever voted with the 
^* moderate party" till 1843. But while he conserved the con- 
stitution, as he understood it, he has ever wished reforms to 
the fullest extent within its limits, and is willing at any time 
to see it modified to suit the constant changes in society. He 
has ever entertained the most catholic feelings towards all 
Christians. He has been a warm £riend to the Evangelical 
Alliance, having been a member from its commencemen 
presiding at one of its great meetings in London, and being 
the chairman for a year of the Edinburgh Division, and he 
has on several occasions expressed his resolution to adhere to 
that. excellent institution. He has preached some of the annual 
sermons for the Wesleyan missions in London. He has been 
always constant in his steady adherence to the Church of 
Scotland as is by law established, and no less steady and con- 
sistent in his love and desire for the fellowship of all those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Mat 24. ISol. 
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BRIDGE-END, DUMBARTON. 

Till a comparatively recent period Scotland was a reality 

her inhabitants were Scotchmen, who had permanent homes, 
permanent labour, permanent friends, and a permanent chnrch. 
Even in death, families were seldom divided, and generation 
after generation were gathered to the same narrow house when 
their labours were ended. But now family circles are scarcely 
formed till they are broken up and separated, to labour apart, 
live apart, die, and be buried apart. Thus it is, that while we 
are condemning communism in a legalised form, circumstances 
are compelling us into one of its objectionable phases. The 
changes that have taken place on the outward aspect of the 
country is no less striking. Rural hamlets have disappeared, 
and commercial villages and towns have arisen ; rugged wastes 
and sterile mountain sides have been converted into fields that 
yield their annual tribute of yellow com, and in vales where 
shepherds piped and milkmaids chanted, and cattle browsed, 
are heard the endless grating of iron-teethed machinery, and 
the snorting of the locomotive. But in no particular is the 
change more apparent than in the number and character of 
our churches. Church accommodation has, for some years 
past, been engaging the attention of all denominations, and in 
some districts where, a few years ago, there was but one 
church, it is not iincommon to find a dozen, not at all the 
humble meeting-house either, but boasting of all the dignity of 
a classical style of architecture. However, specimens of the 
olden day are still sometimes to be met with, standing by the 
wayside, reminding a person of some aged and venerable man 
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whose robes are not of the fashionable cut. Of this the United 
Presbyterian Church, Bridge-End, Dumbarton, is a specimen. 
This was wont to be the rallying point (with one exception) of 
the Dissenters for many miles around. The villages and ham- 
lets of the Yale of Leven sent forth every Sabbath morning 
goodly numbers of the followers of Gillespie, who, in sunshine 
or stonn made their way thither, with not the slightest idea 
that a church three, four, or five miles distant was an incon- 
venience. Now, however, all these villages have more church 
accommodation than persons willing to be accommodated, and, 
consequently there is less occasion to go elsewhere to worship. 
Last Sabbath the pastor of the church, who is named above, 
appeared in the pulpit at a quarter past eleven. After praise, 
prayer, and the reading of a portion of Scripture, he proceeded 
with the usual exposition of the Gospel by Matthew. The 
portion on this occasion was in the 23d chap. 35th verse — the 
subject being the crucifixion of Christ. The lecture was 
highly interesting, but our space forbids us giving an outline. 
In the afternoon, after praise, &c., he gave, for text, Rev. xxii. 
17 — " And the Spirit and the bride say. Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life fi:'eely." 
He commenced by saying, that although the glorious gospel 
of the grace of God was proclaimed from the earliest ages of 
the world, yet it was by no means with the same degree of full- 
ness, plainness, and sufficiency, as in the latter days of the 
church. The first intimation of a Saviour, that, "the Seed of the 
woman," &c., did little more than signify the advent of one in 
human nature who should come and take vengeance on the 
great adversary of souls. The promise made to Abraham, and 
renewed to the patriarchs, that in their " seed all the fami- 
lies," &c., intimated more clearly the blessings that should 
flow to mankind through the promised Messiah, while the 
predictions of the latter prophets indicated the divine nature 
of the Saviour and the blessings he should confer upon the 
world. In them we find the most sublime and elevated 
delineations of the later-day glory. The church of Christ 
is described as destined to fill the whole earth, while Jew 
and Gentile alike are united to enjoy its benefits, and the 
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dispensation of the Spirit, and the happy effects of his (gracious 
influences are plainly revealed. When our Saviour commanded 
his disciples to go abroad over all the earth and preach the 
gospel to every creature — when, in obedience to his command, 
his disciples commenced their great enterprise, and, beginning 
at Jerusalem, carried the tidings of a crucified Saviomr into 
many lands — when churches were established in scenes far re- 
mote from the place where Christianity was first promulgated 
— and when irom each of them there sounded forth, around 
the adjacent territories, the word of life — then all obscuii^ 
had passed firom the gospel message, and the Sun of righteous- 
ness, beautiiiilly described by the ancient prophet, had risen 
on the earth. It was then, when the energies of the gospel 
were in full operation, that the words of the text were uttered 
by the divine Redeemer. Ere the vision had ceased and 
the prophecy was for ever sealed, the Saviour inscribed thete 
words on the last page of the Holy Bible. These words 
may be said to be the last solemn declaration of the gospd 
message. They are followed by a denunciation of the wrath 
of God against any who shall add to, or detract firom^ the 
words of this book. Recorded on the final page of the word 
of God, they intimate that the great mystery is finished — 
that the scheme of redemption is complete — and that all that 
remains is for the sinner to come, for ^^ all things are ready." 
In conjunction with the words that follow, their signification 
b that no other means of salvation, no otlier offer of mercy 
shall be made — and that if men are guilty of despising the in- 
vitations of the gospel " there remaineth no more sacrifice,'* 
&c. God, whose name and memorial throughout all genera- 
tions is the Lord God mercifiil and gracious, has stamped 
the signet of mercy on his blessed volume. The Spirit and 
the bride say, "Come,*' &c. We shall more particularly 
direct your attention to the three following heads : — I. With 
what object this call is made. 1st. By the cleansing property of 
water is intimated the purifying influence ; and, 2d, By the re- 
fireshing property of water is indicated the invigorating and 
animating nature. 3d, To distinguish it from all other — water 
of life. The blessings secured to mankind by the death of Christ 
are frequently described in metaphorical language, but, at the 
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same time, of a most appropriate character. While it repre- 
sents Christ in some very striking aspect, it also represents men 
in a situation to bear out in a striking manner the force of the 
figure. Is man described as in spiritual darkness! Jesus 
Christ is represented as the Sun of righteousness. Is man de- 
scribed as a sheep wandering, and unable of himself to find his 
way back t Jesus is represented as the Shepherd that leads 
him back to the fold. Is man represented as a prisoner under 
the bondage of Satan ? Christ proclaims liberty to the cap- 
tivesy and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. 
But by no image is the Saviour so frequently represented to us 
as under the image of water— which harmonises excellently with 
the cleansing and gladdening influence of the gospel. We 
caimot appreciate this image so well as those in eastern coun- 
iriesy where water is scarce. In describing Christ as a source 
of spiritual drink the Bible represents him as everything that 
is vivifying. Isaiah says, ^^ Ho, ye that thirst;" Zecharia, ^^In 
that day shall there be a fountain opened ;" our Lord him- 
self says, '^ If any man thirst ;" and also in the passage before 
us, ^'And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely." 
This figure is simply designed to illustrate the great objects of 
the gospel, in the first place, by the cleansing properties of 
water, as intimating the purifying influences of the Saviour^s 
blood. On no point are the Scriptures more explicit than ou 
man's depravity. ^^ God made man upright, but he has sought 
out many inventions." God made man pure, but now he is 
corrupt. Every thinking individual must see how oflensive 
and detestable sin is to God, who is completely holy. Sin 
presents a great barrier to the sinner's acceptance with Jeho- 
vah. His truth has been perverted to the minds of men in 
every age. The heathen blends sacrifices and oblations to 
imaginary gods. The Psalmist exclaims, ^^ If thou shouldst 
mark iniquity, who could stand t" Micah exclaims, " Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God ? Shall I come before him with bumt-ofier- 

ings, with calves of a year old f " &c. There is no man who 
forms any correct idea of the character of Jehovah, and con- 
trasts it with his own sinful and polluted state, but would ex- 
claim, ^ God bo merciful to me a sinner." Such was the impres- 
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sion on the mind of Job, when he said^ ^^ Now mine eye leetli 
thee." Isaiah, when he beheld God in his glory, Miy% 
^^ Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean lips l^ It is then, vaj 
brethren, the appropriation of Jesus Christ to man, as a goiltj 
and sinful being, that is designed by the metaphor of water. 
To that source believers of all ages have repaired. Its efficacy 
forms the adoration of the multitude of the redeemed, who 
sing, ^^ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from oar sins in 
his own blood," &c. And still, the Spirit and the bride call on 
every one to come and take the water of life freely. 4th, Its 
refreshing properties are indicative of the invigorating and ani- 
mating nature of the gospel of Jesus. This idea was illns- 
trated at some length. II. By whom the invitation is made. 
1, By the Spirit. The great oflice of the Spirit is to 
bring souls to Christ, in the first instance ; and, in the second, 
to nourish, strengthen, &c. The Spirit says, " Come," by the 
Word of God, its threatenings, promises, warnings, Ac By 
the preachers of the gospel, then, the cross is exalted; by 
the dispensations of Providence, general or relative affliction, 
showing the insufficiency of the present world, death, &c.; 
and no soul will finally perish without the deep condemnation 
of having resisted the Spirit's influence, and trampled on his 
grace. 2, And the Bride also says, ^^Come." The Bride means 
the Church, the whole Church, as is stated in the Song of So* 
lomon, in the Revelations, and in several of the Prophets — the 
Church of all denominations whose members are sincere be^ 
lievers. The words of the apostle are, " Pray that your fellowship 
may be with the Father, and with his Son Christ Jesua." They 
take a very unscriptural view of the gospel who think that 
they require to make no efibrts for the conversion of the worid. 
What would we think of the physician who would neglect 
his duty when the community suffered from the plagne? 
— so is it the case precisely with the Church that wonid 
withhold the balm of Gilead from their fellow men. Well, 
then, may the gospel be termed " living waters," and such are 
the waters you and I and all are invited to partake. 3, Him that* 
heareth is commanded to say, "Come." By this term is most 
certainly meant the private members of the Church, not the 
office-bearers, but those who hear. The conditions imposed 
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on all who hear it are to advance the kingdom of Christ as 
far as they can around them. Such is the duty of every be- 
liever. It is by no means a spirit of selfishness, but of the 
fullest philanthropy. He who possesses it will feel it to be a 
living faith, and will encourage and warn all around him. 
Nor will the believer be limited to his own family. The same 
feeling that would urge a man to snatch a fellow being from a 
conflagration should urge the believer to save souls from de- 
struction. Such was the spirit that prompted the ancient pro- 
phets and apostles, and such a spirit ought to be manifested in 
the life of all of us. III. To whom this invitation is addressed. 
To him that thirsteth — seriously alarmed by a sense of guilt 
and danger, and thirsting for pardon, reconciliation, deliverance, 
&c. ; but it is not addressed to any particular classes of mankind. 
The invitations of the gospel are free and unlimited. They set 
forth a univei'sal Saviour, and invite all to taste of the waters 
of life. In the text this is clearly shown. Limited! No. 
" Whosoever will, let him come.** The young — and those who 
are actively engaged in the business of life, &c. I hope there are 
none before me who are heedless and indifferent about their 
soul's salvation, but if there be one, I would say, ^^ Come.'' Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon with success. If ye have not 
sought the Lford let this day terminate your indifference. This 
may be the last of your opportunities. God is still gracious, 
and the streams of living water are abundant. Finally, Every 
believing Christian is invited to come, and take more copious 
draughts. If faith begin to fail, or temptations to prevail 
against you, come to the living waters ; here are refreshment, 
hope, and all that are necessary to fortify you against every foe. 
The first division of the discourse occupied so much space 
that the others were necessarily but partially developed. The 
subject was introduced by a short sketch of the progress of the 
gospel from the first gleam of hope imparted to Adam ere he 
lefi Paradise to the time when it was completed and sealed in 
the Isle of Fatmos. The divisions were then announced, and 
afterwards elucidated under a variety of sub-divisions. The 
discourse was strictly practical ; for, although the text gave 
ample scope for the argumentative preacher, all controversy 
was avoided. The gospel was represented as freely ofiered to 
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all, and the duty of all to lay hold on it was urged with macb 
force and fervency. The preacher did not strive to ^jgiK^HM^ 
his discourse by displays of logic or of secular learnings bat 
drew his proo& and illustrations solely from the sacred pagiet. 
A copious use was made of the illustrations and imagery of the 
sacred writers, showing that, of all books, his delight is in the 
Bible. His discourses display more feeling than faDcy, and 
hence his appeals to the hearts of his hearers are the 
striking phases of his pulpit ministrations. These are 
posed of fervid sentiment, the emanations of an affecticMiate 
heart, zealous for the glory of God and the good of men. His 
temperament and manner are also calculated to make such 
appeals peculiarly unctuous and impressive. While speakings 
his fame trembles or quivers as if with the force of internal 
emotion, as if his feelings were struggling to form themaelTes 
into words, and these words eager to make their way to the 
, hearers. Yet there is no confusion, and very seldom any 
hesitancy. He reads the Scriptures with great calmness, neat- 
ness, and propriety, while in prayer there is a full flow of 
verential feeling, which draws the thoughts of the h< 
not upon him who speaks, but to the great Being who is then 
addressed. Wc may say we have seldom listened to prayers 
80 satisfactory, and so entirely firee of the earthly and carnal, as 
the opening prayers of both parts of the day. His discourses aiey 
as we have said, more practical than theoretical or specola- 
tive, and better calculated to draw men by the cords of iove 
than by the power of terror — better fitted to invite by their 
benignity and unassuming affection than to allure by dazzling 
imagery or startling disclosures. He seems to ^be devoid of 
combativeness, and this is a faculty as often displayed in the 
pulpit as in the market-place. Some preachers wonld be 
entirely out of their element unless there were Atheists, or 
Papists, or Socialists, or Sabbath-breakers, against whom U> 
direct their thunder. They seem to be ill at ease unless thefe 
be a rocket in the air, or at least a jawbone, actively at work, 
to smite their enemies hip and thigh. Such consider them-> 
selves preachers of peace, but they love to be fighting fer it. 
We do not intend to say that our preacher lacks nerve to 
attack transgressors or to defend his own views, but he seem 
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to be one who would love the ministty all the better if there 
were no foes to contend with — to impart consolation to the 
afflicted^ encouragement to the timid, and to speak of the lore 
and mercy of Christ, and the joys of heaven, to fellow Chris- 
tians. 

The subject of our sketch is rather under the ordinary 
stature, of a rather pale complexion, and full forehead. Though 
of active temperament, his appearance indicates that little of 
his time is taken up in recreation among the fields. His voice 
is sonorous and firm, and he speaks with energy. Mr Thom- 
son's ministrations are not limited to the pulpit. EUs exertions 
to impart knowledge to the young, by means of Sabbath 
schools^ and his assiduous attentions at the bedside of the 
afflicted, even when they are stricken with the most contagious 
and dangerous maladies, have endeared him not only to his 
own people but also to all parties in the neighbourhood. 

During the period of his ministry the congregation has, from 
time to time, sufiered severely, in consequence of the fluctuation 
in trade in the Vale of Leven and fi:^uent depressions 
throughout the acyoining county ; nevertheless the people 
have, on various occasions, exerted themselves nobly. They 
have ever most faithfiiUy done their duty ; and still, though in 
the midst of much opposition, and contending against many 
difficulties, they are the nucleus of a good country congregation. 
They have Sabbath classes, which meet under the superinten- 
dence of the minister ; also, a missionary society in connection 
with the church. 

Mr Thomson's father was the late Rev. Thomas Thomson, 
minister of the Relief Church, Jameses Place, Edinburgh. 
Mr Thomson was bom and educated in Ekiinbnrgh. He 
studied at the University, and at the Relief Theological Hall, 
Paisley, under the late respected professor, Dr Thomson, lie 
was licensed to preach the gospel by the Relief Presbyteiy of 
Edinburgh, in May, 1837 ; and early in the commencement of 
the following year received the call to become minister of the 
above church, over which he was ordained by the Relief 
Presbytery of Paisley. 

Mai S6, 1S60. 
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CUPAR-FITE. 

About ten miles west of the fkr-fknied St Andrew's, and oo 
the left bank of the water of Eden, stands a very beaatifiil and 
imposing town known as the capital of Fife. The town nnitei 
in its appearance the ancient and the modem. With its earBer 
history are associated the chiefs of the family of Macdoff and 
their once-famous castle, and the convent they founded for 
the Black Friars. These erections the hand of time lon^ ago 
levelled, and their site is known by the unpretending name of 
Castlehill. In 1555, the verdant esplanade in front of the 
castle was appropriated for the performance of David Lindsay^s 
Satire of the Three Estates. That witty drama was levelled 
chiefly at the clergy of a superstitious faith who then nestled 
in that locality, and it had no small share in bringing aboot 
the revolution in men's religious sentiments which soon after 
followed. The author of that work lived about four mOes 
north-west from Cupar, and a monument to the memory of 
the Earl of Hopetoun occupies the site which should haTe 
been occupied with a memorial of that distinguished poet. 
But though no monumental stone preserves the memory of 
the bard there are in Cupar li\ing memorials of the fidth 
which his w*orks contributed to introduce and perpetuate. 
Instead of a host of Dominicans or Black Friars we have the 
advocates of the faith of prophets and apostles. Among the clerygr- 
men of that town the subject of our sketch, though among the 
youngest, occupies deservedly a popular place. Though not 
quite three years have elapsed since his ordination, and though 
the full stamp of manhood is scarcely on his brow, and though he 
found the ecclesiastical section with which he is connected 
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comparatively few^ his &me,a8 a preacher, has ahready extended 
more widely than Fife. Even in our city his visits already 
secure large audiences, who listen with rapture and delight to 
his ministrations. 

Last Sabbath forenoon, in East Regent Street Chapel (Rev. J. 
Taylor's), after very long introductory services, this preacher, 
at 12 minutes to 12 o'clock, gave out Luke xv. 3, as subject 
of discourse. (The passage is the parable of the lost sheep.) 
He commenced to say. 

In illustrating a parable the first thing to be observed is its 
scope and design. The 7th verse of this chapter, in connection 
with the circumstances in which Christ was at the time, reveals 
the design of this parable of the lost sheep. The design ob- 
viously is that Grod desires, and is pleased with, the conver- 
sion of sinners. In illustrating a parable it is not necessary 
to seek a spiritual meaning in its minuter details. These are 
often merely the drapery of the story, and are not meant to 
have their spiritual counterpart This parable, like others, has 
sufiered by attempts to find a meaning in its minuter incidents. 
Some have considered the lost sheep to refer directly to the 
publicans and sinners addressed, and the ninety-nine just per- 
sons the Pharisees — but such a mode of interpretation is self- 
destructive. The Saviour has a more general meaning in his 
view, as we shall see in our discussion. Let us, then, consider, 
Ist, The application of the difierent parts of the story; and, 2d, 
The important truths brought before us in these difierent parts. 
After illustrating these particulars at length he concluded :— 
There are three things which only can be mentioned. 1st, 
How intensely should we feel for unconverted men who seek 
death in the error of their way! We feel if one lose his sight, 
or his hearing, or even his property ; but what are these to the 
loss of the soul I 2d, Let sinners learn how eagerly God de- 
sires their salvation ; and, 3d, Believers ought to learn to sym- 
pathise with God, and to endeavour to reclaim the sinner from 
the error of his way. These ideas the preacher illustrated at 
considerable length. 

The discourse was over at five minutes to one, having occu- 
pied sixty-«ix minutes. After the concluding services the con- 
gregation was disnussed at five minutes past one. 
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Those who have anjrthing like a chionolc^cal 
will be shocked to hear of a service, and that the fint of divas 
in one day, two fall hoars and five minates long. Such a ser- 
vice is altogether oat of the qaestion, and pots one so mudi 
^ oat of sorts^ as to render him anfit for anything reaaonable 
fer a whole week. Bat the writer of this sketch had not only 
to endare what is almost anendarable, a service of soch oncott- 
scionable length, bat the order of that service was almoil 
eqaally objectionable. Daring the introdactoiy s o t' vic e s A& 
people had to stand foUy half an hoar at one time. They fini 
song a hymn standing, and then stood while a prayer of nearly 
half an horn's length was ofiered. Bodily exercise, exceedinn^ 
profitless at all times in religion, and especially so in a snmiiMr 
day in an ill-ventilated hoase, was in diis case a penance ef 
no ordinaiy character. And then considor the words gravely 
song in praise. Let the stoatest advocate of hymns in pobKe 
worship try, if he can, to defend the 122d of the CoDectioR 
song in that place. Nearly every line of it is a palpable 
solecism. The prayer was good in sentiment, bat fianlty in 
arrangement — it looked liker two prayers than one. Af^ aO 
the ordinary topics were gone through they were again re- 
peated. The people were prayed into a devotiond frame, 
and prayed oat of it again. There were a few eztraTagant 
expressions in it. A petition was oflered that the congregatioa 
** might talk to God as man talks to hb fellow." That 
woald even go beyond Moses, who spoke to Grod as one 
speaketh to a friend; bat we fear those who attempt tins 
frmiliarity are more remarkable for their ignorance than 
fer their devotion. The Scriptnres give no conntenance to 
such approaches. If Moses is to be oar model, it is when he 
pats his shoes off his feet, for the place is holy ground. We 
were also to receive the truth ^ in the love of it" — a common 
erroneous reading for receiving "the love of the tmth.* 
Almost every minister, young and old, misquotes that passage. 
Come we now to a more pleasant part of our sketch — die <ti^ 
course. Though some, afVer such introductory s er vi c es , may 
not have been in the most amiable or devotional dkxxI ponible, 
soon as the [preacher commenced he put every one inte 
a better state of feeling. It was, taking it all and alU m^ a 
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discoune as is too seldom to be heard. It revealed the fol- 
lowing characteristics of the preacher : — The attentive hearer 
could not but be struck with the clearness of thought through- 
out the entire discourse. The opening sentences gave a very 
lucid idea of the structure of parables, and of their correct 
interpretation. The preacher, broadly and boldlj, drew the 
line between the emblematical and the decorative — the leading 
fiicts and the unessential particulars — the design of the parable 
and the historical details. The same lucidity marked his out- 
line. With the hand of a master he first painted in bold re- 
lief the important characters which are introduced in his 
parable, and then proceeded to illustrate the truths the 
parable taught. It is specially to be observed that these 
two parts were, in their illustration, kept entirely free of each 
other. The same clearness of thought appeared in all his sub- 
divisions. The simplest could follow the bearing of all he 
said, and the most philosophical could find no fault with his 
method. But, besides this clearness, we mark also the vigour 
of the speaker's mind. Clearness is in some few cases associated 
with feebleness. Some shallow waters are clear, though the 
great majority of such are muddy enough. In this case manly 
vigour was generally apparent. He drew hb outline in a 
clear and bold manner, and his illustrations were drawn not 
from reading so much as from observation and reflection. 
The views he gave of man as lost — of the great Shepherd 
who came to save— of the Father who sent His Son into 
the world — were not only vigorous but expressed in nervous 
language. Nor was there any incongruity of thought or figure 
introduced. We marvelled how any one who could give out 
the 122d Hymn could steer so clear of the faults of that sin- 
gular composition. He has a mind able to resist the influence 
of these incongruities of figure, but, to feeble minds, the singing 
of such hymns is fatal to correct taste. 

Our preacher displayed good taste and judgment as well 
as clearness and force of mind. His style is formed after the 
most correct and classic models, and his thoughts are guided 
by a sound judgment. We have seldom heard so young a 
preaclier so guarded in his statements of difficult subjects. He 
had occasion to allude to the purposes of (rod, to the freedom 
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of man and his accountabilitj, and on all theae lofMca 1m apake 
with Scripture freedom and philosophical aocnracj* He pot* 
868868, in a large measure, the graces of the orator. One of 
our most eloquent preachers insists that the first requisite of a 
speaker b long arms I Though we scarcely admit this at a 
first qualification, when under proper mauagement they may 
aid to give effect to delivery. In this caae the gestures of the 
speaker were graceful and dignified. His voioe la aweet, so^ 
and full of music, and, best of all, under a thorongfa ooatieL 
He is one of the preachers who exert a quist powsb. Hii 
voice b never more than a loud whisper. There ia no firutie 
straining of the voice and gesture, and yet his deliveiy anerts 
the attention of the educated and the onedacated, thoii^ on 
the latter class, we fear hb s^^le of eloquence ia in a gvesft 
measure lost. There are those who never think a minister in 
earnest unless he b stamping and roaring, with eyes roUiiig 
and staring, and face bursting and whole body ooDTiilsed. 
Such will think our preacher a vexy dull subject in the polpit 
But those who can understand eamestnev of thought and 
force of mind, expressed. in neat, elegant, and lucid dictioo, 
will Ibten with rapture as he pours forth, in his own qnieti 
emphatic, and eloquent manner, that which haa oosl him 
Mom^hinQ — much research and hard study. 

Mr Landells has the eves of many, and ought to hare the 
eyes of more, turned towards him — and as thejr look tb^ an- 
ticipate. The small body to which he belongs has now and 
then had in its ranks men of the greatest theological name. A 
Bunyan, a Macgowan. an Ingles, a Foster, a Hall, and a \t*Tiran. 
have graced their ranks, and a longing at present prerails fcr 
the appearance of some other star to guide the destinies o£ that 
body. We shall not say that the subject ol oar *^«*^h is the 
coming man ; but we have no hesitation in saving that« health 
spared him, he may« if he chco^e, rise to honouroble distinctaoo. 
A conjrepition. in writing to the late Matthew Wilks fcr a 
minister, requested that a panioularly superior man abooki be 
sent to thera. Ma;:aew« in his own easy way, wrote, that ** there 
were £esh aci bLxxi in the one he s«^nu and the x^sidoe of the 
Spirit wus wiih uie Lord.* Here there is more than ^*^h and 
bli»d— there are unquestionable ulen: and <xt 
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lions of geniasy and if progress and triumph do not mark his 
career many will be disappointed. He will either sit down 
qaietly and easily as the captain of a small band^ or he will thinly 
and ready and rise to an eminence which will command general 
attention. Pity it is that many young men of talent lack ambi- 
tion and enterprise. After a little probationary effort they sit 
down, and sleep, and die — and are forgotten. They can command 
the homage of their people, be lights to a very small part of the 
world, and, when they are ^^ snuffed out,** no one, beyond a 
very small circle, knows or cares. Their talents are hidden, 
not under a bushel, but under a sounding-board. We cannot 
doubt but it will be otherwise with him to whom anticipations 
are turned. May he tread the lofty pathway of the men we 
have named. 

Mr Landells was bom in Ejremouth, and received the 
elements of education in that town ; and, after a course of 
theological study, was ordained in 1846 in Cupar-Fife, a 
church which was long under the Rev. Mr Watson, now of 
Eklinburgh. The church is one of the most influential in the 
Baptist connexion, and has been long distinguished for its 
efforts in every good work. Attempts have been already made 
to remove him irom his present sphere, but we are not aware 
that he means to leave at present. 

JtmB 9. 1849. 

[Mr Landells has been removed to Manchester, where he 
labours with success.] 
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LEITH. 

Theory and experiment have now given place to facts and 
suits. Men have no patience with the indirect and tedions — 
they must have the nearest way to the useful or the omameDtaL 
The time was when the cloistered monk commanded respect, 
under the impression that seclusion was favourable to researdi 
and discovery. Volumes, written on speculative philosophy, 
were I'ead and pondered, but men found they grew no wiser, 
and they are now impatient, impetuous, and determined. They 
believe not the theorizer, they despise the dreamer. Among the 
remnants of an obsolete order of things is the theory that a man 
could teach others what he knew not himself. Men believed 
that a professor could teach the communicative art because 
he was a linguist or a philosopher. One who found he could 
not command attention as a speaker was appointed to teach 
others to speak, because he was deemed a very clever man, 
though no orator. It had just been as rational to appoint a 
mathematician to teach rhetoric, or a linguist to teach astn>> 
nomy. The world has found out the fact " that he who drives 
fat oxen must himself be fat ;" that he who would teach rhetoric 
must himself be an orator. The United Presbyterian Choidi 
seems well aware of this fact and acting on it is one of the 
causes which has conferred on that church its pulpit eflSciencj* 
The men who teach the rising ministry are themselves eflBcient 
ministers. They come not from musty shelves to teach otheis, 
but from a stirring, active, busy world. They are not ignorant 
of the [last, but they live and move in the present. Ther 
kindle their fires by contact with warm afiection, with mtidtt 
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piety, with barning zeal. Pre-eminentlj is this the case with 
him whose name heads these remarks* All the divinity pro- 
fessors of that body are pastors of large and influential congre- 
gations. Drs Brown, Lindsay, M*Michael, Eadie, and Harper, 
live in the affections of floarishing congregations, and have 
ample opportunity of learning the requisites for a successful 
discharge of the pastoral office. Those whom circumstances 
compel not to study the present manifestations of mind, of 
error, of science, and philosophy, are more likely to prepare 
their pupils for some past age than for the present ; and those 
who fail to make an impression as speakers will fail in their 
efforts to aid others to be preachers. We have described the 
heavenly Brown in the pulpit and in the professorial chair — we 
have called attention to the studious, learned, and clever 
minister of Cambridge Street Church — we have described the 
sterling and unostentatious qualities of the pastor of Cathedral 
Street Church — and we have delineated the philosophical 
and argumentative powers of a M^Michael. It remains that 
we say somethingof their colleague in the Divinity Hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church, and the sequel will show that he 
well sustains the important offices he holds both as pastor and 
professor. Last Sabbath he preached in Shamrock Street 
United Presbyterian Church, on Isa. Iviii. 13, "If thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath," &c. The preacher said he 

Would not at present enter on any abstract reasoning in de- 
fence of the Sabbath, but consider it as a question of fact. 
There are certain questions connected with the Sabbath about 
which there is no diversity of opinion. For instance, it is ad- 
mitted that the rest of God after creation is the reason of the 
Sabbath. That the Sabbath has been observed ever since 
some are of opinion, but others think differently. That the 
rest of the Sabbath is founded on the example of Jehovah, 
after his six days' work, is one of the undisputed facts. Another 
fact is, that the Jews were solemnly enjoined to keep holy the 
Sabbath-day. It is equally clear that, at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, the disciples devoted the first day of the week for 
religious observances. The day they kept was, with propriety, 
termed the Lord's Day. We thus find at once that the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath is as old as creatioii| and that it was 
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observed by Jews and Christians — that it was adapted tor 
in difierent ages and nnder different dispensations. The Sab- 
bath is hallowed bj venerable associations, and is now obserred 
in memory of Christ's resurrection till he come again. It is 
the bow that spans the whole heavens, and embraces in its 
circuit the successive generations of men. The conduct of 
those who despise it is not strongly enough expressed by the 
term apathy. We ought to give to God, not the day nominally, 
but all that is peculiar to it. There are those who talk of the 
Sabbath as obsolete, but let us view it as obligatory. It is the 
test of obedience. This is the day the Lord has made, lei as 
rejoice and be glad in it. The world says, ^* When will the 
Sabbath begone, that we may buy and sellf They mormiir 
at it as a day lost. Viewing the Sabbath as a test of Chris- 
tian obedience, we shall consider it, 1st, As a test of the spirit 
in which the business of the week has been conducted. God 
has laid down rules for the guidance of our whole conduct. 
He has shown thee, O man, what is good, and what the Loid 
requires of thee, &c. The law of God reaches all our trans- 
actions. Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
are to do it all to God's glory. There are many who cannot 
see what business has to do with religion. The blending of 
the two is deemed impossible. But every one has a reason 
and a rule — a motive and an aim in all he does — ^and the 
Christian should make God's will direct all his conduct. ^ As 
the eyes of a servant are to his master, so should our eyes wait 
on Jehovah." But the worid acknowledges not God as law- 
giver. They deem His surveillance over their ordinary aflUrs 
as a sort of intrusion. The Sabbath comes with the authority 
of heaven, and demands a rest. No excuse of cupidity will be 
accepted, and those on whom it comes by surprise, and who 
are grieved at its approach, have reason to doubt their obedi* 
ence to God's will. The force of the missile is seen by its 
rebound. The firmness of the root is known by the strength 
required to pluck it up. But, 2d, The Sabbath serves as a 
test of the spirit of obedience. There are certain dnties so 
obviously founded on the relations which man bears to hb 
Creator, and in the rectitude of the divine law, that as soon as 
they are stated their authority is felt— such as the fear of God 
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obedience to parents, and honestj in all our dealings. The 
things that are honest and lovely and of good report com- 
mend themselves to the reason of man and common sense. 
But there are other duties, known to be such only because 
God has commanded them. This is the old distribution 
of the moral and the positive. It is not meant, however, that 
the positive may be matters of indifference, much less that they 
may be wrong, and that it is God*8 will that makes them right. 
God enjoins things to be done which could not otherwise have 
been known as duty. But, 3d, The keeping of the Sab- 
bath is a test of a man's relish for spiritual duties and enjoy- 
ments. 4th, Sabbath keeping is a test of the intelligence with 
which we seek the rest of heaven. These ideas were amply 
and beautiful! V illustrated. 

The discourse, which occupied about three quarters of an 
hour, reveals the leading features of the able and influential 
preacher's mind. A strong vein of philosophical thought runs 
through the whole of it. Though the text was used as a 
motto, or rather as a statement oi facts to be illustrated in the 
discourse, there was a strict unity preserved throughout. The 
Sabbath he considered as a test of Christian character — and a 
very intelligible test he made it appear. He ably showed that 
a r^ard for the Sabbath includes something more than the ob- 
servance of a day — that it indicates the state of the heart, that 
it affects all our civil as well as all our sacred transactions, and 
that its bearings stretch beyond time, anticipating the ever- 
lasting Sabbath in the skies. The mind of the speaker is ar- 
gumentative as well as clear and philosophical. He seldom 
assumes what should be proved, and seldom proves what 
should be assumed. On no subject has there been more igno- 
rant dogmatising than on the Sabbath. Thousands who have 
spoken and written of it make it appear more as their aum 
particular Sabbath than the Sabbath of the Lord. To certain 
matters which they think transgressions of it they fix their 
little anathemas, and judge of the right and wrong indepen- 
dent of Scripture and fact. Not so is it with this preacher. 
He is quite aware of what is written in Scripture and in his- 
tory regarding the Sabbath, of what stands regarding it as 
admitted fi^ts, and what has been disputed, of what is wm'k of 
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necessity on the part of a subordinate, and what on the part 
of those who subject others to Sabbath laboor. Bat, above aD, 
is he careful to show that Sabbath observance has to deal more 
with the spirit than with the letter, with the subject mind than 
with objective enactments. His sermon gives no details of what 
maj be done, and what may not be done, but it was redolent 
with great principles — principles warranted by fact and arga- 
gnments, by reason and revelation. It contained no soft senti- 
mentalism about the Sabbath, but stem principles. No poetry 
was quoted on its benign aspect, but the keeping of it was 
shown to be connected with great reward, and to be indicative of 
the state of the heart. The language of the preacher is strongs 
lucid, and terse. He employs no circumlocution, but uses 
the direct and forcible. It partakes but little of the decorative, 
but is strictly philosophical ; and yet, while his arguments 
are almost as rigidly severe as a demonstration of Euclid, no 
one complains of his discourses as dry or uninteresting. Such 
is the excellence of his subjects — such the variety of his matter 
— such the intelligibleness and impressiveness of his statements, 
that, whether he ministers to his own people or to strangers, 
every auditor hangs on his lips. His manner is in excellent 
keeping with his matter. His voice is hard and strong, and 
his enunciation distinct and slow. He reads the Psalms par- 
ticularly well, and the Scriptures not worse; but, on the 
occasion in question, he adopted what we consider an objection- 
able mode of so interspersing remarks with the text as to 
puzzle one not familiar with the Bible to know what is God*8 
word from what is man's word. We have strong reasons 
against this mode of interpolating Scripture. The Catholic 
translation of the Bible is in general good, but it is so marred 
with notes as to destroy its meaning. Now we hold that in 
every church the Scriptures should be read as they stand in 
the sacred volume ; and if the preacher will make remarks, let 
him first finish his reading, and then give his commentary. 
On this occasion the remarks (on Matthew xii.) were particu- 
larly pertinent. The only objection was to the timing of them. 
People should be allowed an opportunity of forming their own 
ideas of Scripture ; but if their teacher intersperses his own 
remarks, ireedom of thought is gone, and they most think as 
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he says. Besides, the correct reading of the Scriptures has 
always heen a most important part of worship, and has been 
considered so by Jews and Christians ; and if reading is tamed 
into a running commentary it ceases to be reading. We are 
the more particular on this point, as the subject of our present 
sketch has under his care the training of the clergymen of the 
section of the church to which he belongs, and of which he is 
unquestionably one of the ablest ministers. If his pupils 
follow his example, then in that church we shall, by and by, 
cease to have the Scriptures read at all — a loss which none 
would deplore more than himself. We could, in his own par- 
ticular case, almost allow an exception, were not exceptions in 
some danger of becoming the general rule. In such a case as 
this, a case in which the mind is so richly stored with divine 
truth and with sound theology, the evils of mixed reading are 
greatly mitigated ; but it is expected that in this, as in other 
matters, he is a model to his pupils ; and many of them, in 
attempting to imitate the master, are in more danger of "dark- 
ening counsel by words without knowledge" than by throwing 
additional light on that which is itself emphatically light. This 
may become an illustration of the folly of holding up a candle 
to let people see the sun. 

Our preacher's pulpit appearances are excellent models of 
propriety. He puts on no clerical airs, but occupies himself 
with his work. His prayers are truly savoury, and give ex- 
pression to the deepest yearnings of the human soul. During 
singing he keeps the Psalm book in his hand and joins devoutly 
in the exercise. In preaching he stands erect, and indicates 
the earnestness of his mind by significant gesture. The 
manner of the preacher is also particularly emphatic. He 
places such force on certain words that a new and full mean- 
ing appears where none appeared before. He is evidently a 
man utterly free from all ostentation, and one who cares very 
h'ttlc for man's judgment, because he whom he owns as Judge 
is the Lord. It is said that in the earlier part of his ministry 
he was so impressed with the magnitude of the work of the 
pastoral oflSce that he had thoughts of relinquishing it. Such 
were the earlier views of the man who has lived to occupy 
with honour one of the highest posts in the influential church 
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of which he b a minwtfir and p rofia aso r. What m 
with the javenile ooooeit too often seen in the palpH aa w«D 
at in the pew ! conceit not fidlowed with honooTy but defeat. 
We doubt whether the United Presbyterian Churdi has a 
professor more efficient than Dr Harper. Without pn g te tics^ 
without ostentation, he conveys to the minds and hearts of the 
students lessons which they never can feiget. He is wefl in- 
structed in the various branches of the<dogical liteimtiirey which 
come under his department, and he has ready access to the 
minds and to the idSecti<ms of the pupils. They find in him 
no imperious master, no dogmatizing theologian, no anslefle 
and distant teacher, but a firiend and counsellor, one on whose 
judgment they can rely, on whose kindness they can ooon^ 
and in whose piety they can place implicit confidence. 

Mr Harper possesses altogether a masculine mind, capafak 
of exploring the heights and depths of any department of study. 
As a matter of course he is thoroughly versed in theology, ibr 
he could not be superficial on any subject to which he choss 
to turn his attention. It has been said that great heights aie 
hazardous to weak heads ; but he can calmly overiook preci- 
pices which would make hundreds of his brethren giddy, and 
cause them to totter and fall. Pretty and fine-span sentiments 
are as foreign to his mind as birds of paradise are to Cale^ 
donia. While power is bis first characteristic, proportion and 
symmetry are always apparent in his effusions, which make 
them as pleasing to the imagination as they are satisfactory to 
the judgment. Great heroes are represented as accomplishing 
their achievements without the visible manifestation of eflfbrt 
or great exertion, and this is in a high degree characteristic of 
our preacher. Ere he utters a word the hearer, from his out- 
ward aspect, expects much ; and when he commences to give 
forth his full and vigorous tones of voice, expectations ture con- 
firmed, and the ease and dignity with which he accomplishes 
his task completely satisfy all of his claims to more than ordi- 
nary respect 

He appears to be somewhat above the ordinary stature, about 
50 years of age, and apparently of sound and vigorous ocmsti- 
tntion. His brow is large — almost entirely divested of its 
natural covering — and the expression pleasing, and indicative 
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of decision^ though not what could be regarded as stem. His 
appearance is, in every sense, manly and dignified; and, while 
his physical aspect commands respect his demeanour and dis- 
position increase it. On first seeing him with his back turned, 
he reminded us of another distinguished professor, Dr Wardlaw, 
only his locks are not yet so snowy. 

The late Rev. Alexander Harper, for many years minister of 
the Secession Church in the town of Lanark, was the father 
of the subject of our sketch, in which place he was bom. 
He (Dr H.) passed through his College course partly in 
Glasgow and partly at Edinburgh. He studied theology 
under Dr Lawson of Selkirk, professor to the Associate Synod, 
and was licensed in 1818« In the following year he was or- 
dained minister of the Associate Congregation of North lieith, 
where he has been ever since. 

In 1843 he was appointed, by the United Associate Synod, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, and was transferred to the 
Systematic Chair on the death of Dr Balmer. He is greatly 
beloved both by his large congregation and by the students 
favoured by his instructions. 

Mabcu 4, 1S51. 
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REV. R, H. STEVENSON, 

ST GCORGS*S« EDINBUBGH. 

Our national banl has given expression to a very prevalent 
idea in the following lines : — 

'* Still tbott art b lctwd compftred with me — 
The preteot oolj toodieth thee.* 

Though the opinion embodied in the above is proverbial 
its accaracy b liable to question. Limitation to the present 
certainly prevents much pain, but it also prevents miidi 
pleasure. The largest amount of human happiness is derived 
firom anticipation and reflection. Probably as creatures rise 
in the scale of intelligence they become proportionablj less 
dependent on the piissing, and more on the prospective and 
retrospective. Man s anticipations and reflections not only 
separate him from the inferior creation but they prove him 
possesseil of loftier powers — a denizen of eternity more than 
of time. Even the anxieties of the future form no inconsider* 
able portion of human bliss. Every thoughtful parent feels 
his mind occupied with the futurity of his child. Will it 
escape the thousand shafls to which helpless infancy is ex- 
posed, or is it doomed to the tomb ere it be capable of lisping 
an imitative syllable i — Will it pass on to youth and "lanlm*^ 
an object of secret satisfaction and joy to its parents, a prop 
and defence in declining years, or will it swell the number df 
the worthless, and bring a parent's head with shame and sor> 
row to the grave ? Each succeeding stage has its own pecoliar 
suggestions. At the first outgoing to school, and when the 
urchin has mastered the alphalx^t, the fond parent beholds in 
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the achievement the prototype of marvels yet to come, and 
nourishes the fond idea that his child will yet be great on the 
earth. As the child advances to man's estate his future career 
comes to be the subject of deep meditation to himself. He 
begins to dream dreams and see visions, and looks forward to 
honour and distinction among his fellows. 

The interest increases in the higher walks of life. The ordi- 
nation of a clergyman awakens a host of anticipations in his 
own mind and in that of others. And even when hope is cut 
off, and prospect and promise are blighted, by the cutting short 
of a brilliant career, the human mind finds matter for profitable 
reflection. If the stem messenger of death arrests him in the 
morning of his days, when he is just commencing a useful 
career, ere time had been given for the full development of his 
powers, all that study and training which had prepared him 
for instructing his people, and for performing labours of love 
among the living and the dying, are as nought — a career of 
usefulness blasted — spring changed into winter. Yet still 
more suggestive is that occasion when a congregation are 
assembled to hear a funeral sermon preached in the church, 
and from the pulpit where the deceased had for a long series of 
years proclaimed the message of eternal life, who had given his 
days to the duties of instruction, who had spoken the words of 
consolation at the bedside of the afflicted while the lamp of 
life flickered, or to weeping fiiends when the dead was about to 
be carried to the narrow house. On such an occasion cold 
must be the heart that does not weave all its finest sensibilities 
around the memory of the departed, and that feels not a pe- 
culiar reverence even for the place where his voice has been so 
often heard, but where it shall be heard no more. Such was 
the occasion on which the funeral discourse was delivered on 
the morning of Sabbath week, in the Barony Church. A large 
assemblage was present, many of whom were clad in the habi- 
liments Uiat usually indicate bereavement and sorrow. The 
eagerness manifested by hundreds who were not stated wor- 
shippers in the church to gain admittance indicated, at once 
the high esteem in which the late pastor was held in this city, 
and the anticipations formed of him who was to officiate on the 
occasion. At the usual hour he whose name stands at the 
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head of thia sketch entered the polph. Praise aiftd pnjv 
having been engaged in, he read the 2d chapter of 1st TbeiM^ 
lonians, and after part of a Psahn had been sung he gKwe oat, 
as text, TitnsiiLi — 7, ^ Bat after that the kindness and lore of 
God onr Saviour toward man appeared,** &c. 

As the discourse has been pabhahed, or is about to be ao^ we 
deem an outline unnecessary. 

The circumstance of the text being in acoordanoe with as 
implied wish oi the deceased, though it no doubt tended to 
enhance the interest and scdemnity of the oocaaion, yet mi^ 
not be so favourable for the preacher as if he bad been more 
firee to choose his own text. The text naturally led the 
preacher to dwell upon the great doctrines of Cbriatiaiiitjry 
which, while they are the grounds of all Protestant Aitli, 
have caused much disputation and dissension throagfaoat the 
churches. The preacher did not enter on the subject in a 
combative spirit ; for though this is necessary at times it wouU 
have been altogether out of place on this occasion. His aim 
was to explain what was stated by the apostle, without refer- 
euce to objections of any description, and he accomplished thii 
in a calm and satisfactory manner. We may state that he 
holds no peculiar views on these subjects, but keeps implicit^ 
by those generally received. Some preachers, though regarded 
as orthodox, in explaining these doctrines endeavour to narrow 
and contract the scheme of mercy so as to leave little hope f» 
man, and, as a refuge, many fly to infidelity ; but while be 
showed that roan can have no claim to salvation by his own 
works, he held out cheering hope to all who euibrace the 
gospel offers. He showed that God does not mock his crea- 
tures by oix^ning up a way which it is impossible for them to 
pursue, and afterwards punish them for not accomplishiucr that 
which was impossible. To nian*s reason there are doubtks 
many perplexing points which he cannot unravel by any 
locrical process, but still there is sufficient clearness to show 
man what his duty is. The discourse, which was read from 
the manuscript, was chat>te and careful, and, though ctaitainuii; 
no remarkable or striking ]X)ints, gave evidence of sober thoocbt 
and a well-balanced and well-cuhivatcd mind. Pitiiirbers 
f!i»io are who would have captivated the imagination and 
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moved the feelings of the audience to a greater extent^ but 
high as expectations had been raised they were not disap- 
pointed. That part of the discourse which referred more par- 
ticularly to the late pastor was not composed of a series of 
hackneyed and formal expressions appropriate to any occasion 
of a similar nature ; they were evidently dictated by a mind 
that reverenced the talents and amiabilities and virtues of the 
departed^ but not to such an extent as to be blind to his weak- 
nesses. The only point that we considered questionable in 
point of taste was the reference made to the late secession 
from the Establishment. Had Dr Black acted differently on 
that occasion his conduct would have appeared to many less 
interested, and who might have, with equal propriety, charac- 
terised him as standing by the ark of God. We do not in- 
sinuate that he was in the slightest degree swayed by other 
than righteous motives in adhering to the Church, but, as the 
expression involved a mere party question, it would have been 
well to have omitted it on such an occasion. However, re- 
garded as a whole, it was a just and worthy tribute to the me- 
mory of the deceased, and the application of the event was 
excellent. The preacher^s manner is easy, without much 
energy or gesture. He commences in a low tone, which ra- 
pidly rises to a firm and distinct pitch, which is maintained 
throughout with but little inflection or variation. His voice is 
clear and sharp, and his pronunciation elegant and not strained 
to affectation. It struck us that the lower features of his 
countenance had considerable resemblance to Dr Candlish, 
though the upper region will scarcely bear comparison. He 
appears to be about the ordinary stature, is firm set, of pale 
complexion, and his well-formed brow is surrounded by a con- 
siderable mass of dark hair. As minister of St George's, 
Edinburgh, he succeeds names of no ordinary celebrity in the 
Church : — The Rev. Andrew Thomson, whose vigorous, and de- 
termined, and terrifying, appeals are fresh in the memory of 
many still living, whose career now forms part of national 
history, and will never be forgotten. Dr Candlish, though not 
Huch a Goliath in the pulpit, and who makes up for deficiency of 
power by skill and cxiwrtness, has had no secondary share in 
tin* <M*ck'siastical ditings of his time. These names created an 
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REV. MR WILSON, 

DUNDEE. 

Though it is expressly understood that this series of sketches 
shall be altogether unsectarian the writers are by no means 
indifferent regarding diversities of doctrine held by different 
classes of clergymen. They cannot conceal from themselves 
the fact that the gospel is effective only in proportion as its 
leading doctrines are fully declared. Much less danger b to 
be apprehended from super-Calvinism than from the more 
popular forms of Arminianism and Pelagianism. It is a ques- 
tion whether the preaching of downright Fatalism is as disas- 
trous in its effects as is the preaching of those who are per- 
petually harping on man's ability to save himself. To preach 
in accordance with the spirit of Christianity is to preach 
Christ ; but those who give man credit for the whole or part 
of his salvation preach another gospel than Paul's. The 
preaching which does permanent good is that which humbles 
the sinner and exalts the Saviour — which describes the disease 
of humanity in all its dread virulence and danger, and Christ 
in all the exceeding richness of his grace and love. Though it 
for a time flatters human vanity to tell it that it is not so bad 
as certain preachers would make it, and that, afler all, man may 
save himself, or at least have a considerable hand in it, such 
teaching is followed only with disastrous consequences. Those 
who preach one or two facts and doctrines may get credit for 
great simplicity, and being marvellously clear ; but some waters 
are clear because they are shallow — and some things appear to 
the uninitiated to be simple, which, to the more experienced, 
are complex and absurd. If the Free Church preachers are mis- 
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taken in their zeal for a pore Calvinism^ the mistake is prob- 
ably the safest that can be committed. Just in proportion as 
they preach the atter worthlessness of man, and magnify the 
richness of free grace, are they laying the foundation of their 
Church deep and broad, and preparing themselves and suc- 
cessors for more extensive usefulness. Among those who 
preach the doctrines of the apostles with great pathos, power, 
and sublimity, the subject of our sketch holds a high positioo, 
as the outline of the following discourse will show. Last 
Sabbath he preached in St John's Free Church of this city, 
on Ps. Ixviii. 18 — ^^ Thou hast ascended on high : thou luflt 
led captivity captive." He said. 

These words were spoken in reference to Jesus Chiiil. 
They refer to his ascent and victory. The Psalm in whidi 
they are found contains a description of a triumphal proces- 
sion similar to that which honoured warriors of old. The 
inhabitants of a city are looking out as a victor returns ficom the 
successful battle-field, bearing with him the trophies of Ui 
victory. Their hearts are thrilling with joy. It is no paitisl 
success which they celebrate. In the completeness of the 
conquest they find their own safety. They anticipate fiom 
the victory prosperity and peace. The whole of this Psalm 
is a magnificent triumphal ode. The subject of it is ^ God 
manifest in the flesh." In the outset he is encouraged to enter 
on his great undertaking by promises, and in the dose 
a high ascription of praise is conceded to him. His terrible 
power against his enemies is described. The subjects of 
the text are the fact and the circumstances of the ascent 
But this ascent implies a preceding history. ^^ Now that he 
ascended, what is it but that he first descended V* Jesus it 
not now, for the first time, visiting the lofty r^ons in the 
skies. He is no stranger there. He is merely retnming to 
his everlasting home. He is one who went forth to oonqnest, 
and he returns bearing proofs of his success. It is by weak- 
ness God overcomes power. This Conqueror went forth ia 
weakness and feebleness. No armies of the skies went with 
him to the battle-field. He went forth unarmed and alone. 
The first glimpse angels got of him after he left heaven was 
ill a stable, and there they saw him a helpless infant. In 
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wonder they told the dwellers on earth that this was their Lord. 
The stars in their course pointed to the mjrsterious Babe, and 
directed the footsteps of the wise men to Bethlehem. Satan, 
the king of the enemy's country, heard the tidings and stirred 
himself up to destroy Jesus. When He went into the temple, 
the services of which prefigured his coming, he had few friends 
even there. The first soldiers he enlisted were an old man and 
an aged prophetess, both past the usual span of mortality. His 
enemies were many, active, and powerful, and combined to de- 
stroy him even when he was in the cradle. His first act was 
not very promising — he flees to Egypt, and we hear little more 
of him for many years. When he returns he is still friend- 
less and unattended — without a home! There is now a revealed 
purpose about him ; the plan of warfare begins to be divulged. 
He goes to Jordan and is baptised — he indicates that he is to 
conquer by a new method. He is to enter into the prison 
where the captives he is to redeem are held. That prison is 
unassailable from without. No instruments of war can destroy 
its munitions without destroying its inmates. He solicits ad- 
mission into the prison, and himself becomes a prisoner. Yet 
he submits not to the prison-keeper. He is closed into that 
prison by the righteousness of Jehovah, and voluntarily be- 
comes a captive, and submits to the whole law. The prisoners 
are all doomed to die, and Jesus also consents to lay down his 
life. — We cannot find room for the residue of this very elo- 
quent discourse. 

In the aflernoon he preached on the clause following the 
text — " Thou hast received gifts for men." Our space pre- 
cludes even an outline. 

The forenoon discourse occupied an hour. It was delivered 
from carefully-prepared notes, and the matter was so condensed 
that the task to abridge it farther was a difficult, if not impos- 
sible, task. As intimated in our introductory remarks the 
preacher is not one who heals the hurt of the people slightly 
— he takes profound and philosophical views of salvation, and of 
man's state as a rebel against God* Many who have preached 
from this text have made it the motto for a rhapsody on Christ's 
ascension, and have taught nothing firom it but the gorgeous- 

ness of the ascent to heaven. Our preachery more philosophi- 

2 Y 
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callj, first viewed at length the descent whkh made the 
possible ; and he traced ^at descent into all its lowest depths 
As we know nothing of things absolatdj, bat cmly idslifdj, 
we can understand the grandeur of the ascent onlj when «s 
consider the extent of the previous descent. This the preacher 
pourtrayed with great force. He traced the Saviour finis 
his home in the skies down to the stable— down to dw 
prison and dungeon in which men were held— -down to Hm 
dust of death — and then exhibited him rising and ascending on 
high. Every one must have been struck with the Yerj shk 
manner in which the subject of our sketch handled this d»- 
course. He seized it with a firm grasp, and gave proo^ at 
every step of his progress, that lie possessed great moital 
strength as well as logical acumen. Few sermons gire sndia 
view of the philosophy of the plan of redemption. The text 
is a part of a sublime ode, and most preachers satisfy theah 
selves with saying a few pretty and poetical things firom audi 
texts ; but in this case philosophy was very properly made Urn 
basis of the poetical. All true poetry is full of the profoundeit 
philosophy ; and all good sermons which discuss the poetical 
parts of Scripture must exhibit the same features. The pieacher 
not merely stated the various steps of Christ's humiliatioB 
and exaltation but he all along connected his subjective woik 
with man's state, and showed the fitness of that work to meet 
man's wants. Probably the most striking part of his discoone 
was where he assigned man his true position as dependent oo 
God. He stated that no one but Satan ever promised man in- 
dependence, and that man s liberty and glory, in their best and 
fullest extent, consist in submission to the divine will. AfUr 
assigning to man his place as a captive to grace Chrises 
triumphs, he presented a view of Christ's ascension, which wsi 
sufficient to satisfy every one with the position of His capdvea 

He looked on Jesus as a king — on the captive as his bride 

and drew a picture which was at one beautiful, tender, and sab- 
lime. We do not oflen hear the Song of Solomon treated in 
a very satisfactory manner, but certainly the way it was qooled 
on this occasion was unexceptionable. 

From what we have seen of this preacher, we should snmwse 
strength and vigour of mind, chasteness and vividness of fancy. 
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correct and penetrating understanding, a firm and dauntless 
independence, to be bis leading cbaracteristics. Soon as one 
bears bis bard, firm, strong voice, tbe impression is tbat the 
speaker is one of stem mould. His prayers deepen tbis 
impression. Tbey are quite removed from tbe ususd official 
routine, and bear unmistakeable marks of tbe beart and mind 
of tbe speaker. Tbe prominent brow, tbe sbarp, penetrating 
eye, tbe compressed moutb, all tell significantly of tbe inner 
man. Though his prayers are sufficient proof tbat be could 
speak — and speak correctly — without notes, be very properly 
preaches from them. We do not say tbat such a discourse 
could be delivered inemoritery but we do say tbat tbe man who 
could usually produce such a discourse without notes would be 
no ordinary one. There was a completeness about tbe outline, 
a lucidity in tbe order, a neatness in tbe expression, a force 
and finish about tbe oratory, tbat few minds can reach without 
tbe aid of the eye. But the chief excellence of tbe discourse 
was the great views it gave of God and man, and tbe way of 
salvation. Tbe abstract and abstruse stood forth in palpable 
forms. Man's state, as a transgressor, was revealed in intel- 
ligible and palpable analogies, and yet analogies that seemed 
facts. The world was turned into a great prison-bouse — tbe 
Saviour was seen walking in tbat prison speaking words of 
comfort to tbe prisoners. He is at last crucified, and the evil 
and good influences at work in this event receive such an 
impressiveness and palpableness that every one must see them. 
Man is seen in all his helplessness and hopelessness, and tbe 
grace and glory of Christ are revealed and magnified. All 
this is done with an air and manner which declare a master in 
Israel. He falters not when he discusses perplexing meta- 
physical difficulties — he is calm when be is most rhetorical and 
delivering sentences of fire, which are felt glowing in every 
heart. 

He scrutinizes with ^^ eagle eye^ a subject in its minutest 
lineaments and bearings, and presents them to the bearer with 
a vigour and boldness of no common order. He is not satisfied 
with the enunciation of a general principle, nor with a partial 
view of a subject, but traces it moat perseveringly through all 
its ramifications, and does not let it escape its grasp till it be 
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thoroughly sifted. We know not whether he has devoted tny 
considerable portion of bis time to literary pursuits, but there 
can be no doubt that he would make an excellent criticti 
writer. His sentences are shorty strong, and comprehennvi^ 
and all of them give evidence of study — they are the essence 
of trains of thought. He offers nothing at random, but whtt- 
ever is suggested by the heart passes through the head, to be 
purged and purified by the judgment before it be uttered in 
public. 

In appearance Mr Wilson is about forty years of age. He 
reveals a well-developed cranium which is bereffc of nearly sll 
its natural covering. He is of the middle size and habit, and 
bis countenance indicates firmness, energy, decision, and efca 
sternness. He has a large and ardently attached congr^atkm 
in Dundee, and their liberal collections indicate their liberalitj. 

According to the Edinburgh Almanac he was ordained ii 
1837. Last year his congregation raised above £1000 far 
religious purposes, if the Clerical Almanac is to be trusted. 

Mat 81, 1851. 
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EEV. ANDREW MORTON, 

GBEENOCK. 

The requisites which give to public speakers a name are 
numerous and varied. The popularity of some clergymen 
has little connection with their pulpit appearances. They are 
liked because they are " so frank," " so generous," " so bene- 
volent," " so active." Others are admired because of their pul- 
pit manner. They acquit themselves " so cleverly" — they are 
^^ so much the gentleman." If we judge from a recent ex- 
ample in our own city, some are liked for their sweet voices, 
their graceful intonations, their clever turning to the east, 
&c. Of course the admirers of such things as those speci- 
fied have no proper idea of the real work of the ministry. 
They '^ go up to the house of God," but not to be taught. 
All they expect is a little momentary gratification. The 
preacher is to them a ^^ very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument, for they 
hear the words but do them not." There are other and higher 
qualities which have a much better claim to respect. The 
preacher ought to be more than a voice — he ought to be ^^ a 
bumin<r and a shining light." Intellectual, moral, and spiri- 
tual worth are the only qualifications that entitle to homage. 
Mental i>ower, however, when dissociated from lighter quali- 
ties, will not command much attention. John Foster's career 
is the best possible illustration of this fact. In the various 
congregations on which he experimented, there were found 
some half-dozen who could appreciate his stern thoughts, and 
others gradually disappeared. The majority still care very 
little about his writings. They are vastly too intellectual for 
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this sentimental age. Some are popular for their moral worth, 
for their stem integrity, their unbending rectitude, their opeo- 
handed benevolence, their unaffected kindness, their fiutUbl 
friendship. The power of others is almost entirely spirituaL 
Their conversation is in heaven — their discoorses have a rich 
unction — a savour of divine truth ever emanates from them. 
Others, like the subject of our present remarks, are pc^Nibr 
because of a rare combination of talents and excellencies — a 
combination which embraces a large share of the gifts of na- 
ture, and the accomplishments of the scholar. Such wk 
scarcely more divines than they are poets, philosophers, and 
orators. These command more than love in word — they Etc 
in the minds and hearts of their people. As they speak the 
bearers believe and do. Any one can see the different aspect 
of a congregation who '^ like their minister^ merely because ha 
is a clever, an agreeable, or a learned man, and a congregmtioB 
who love their minister because he speaks to their hearts and 
makes his influence be felt in their conduct. In the fiynner 
case listlessness, apathy, carelessness, sit on every countenance; 
in the latter case the eye and the ear are fixed — the tear oc- 
casionally falls — the sigh is involuntarily heaved — jot and 
gladness play on the countenance. Among this last class of 
preachers and people are the minister and congregation of Sir 
Michael Street church, Greenock. The preacher, as the se- 
quel will show, is loved because of substantial qualities. Last 
Sabbath he preached in Shamrock Street United Presbyterian 
Church from Matthew xxviii. 6, " Come, see the place when 
the Lord lay." The preacher commenced by saying, 

It had been often remarked that women were the last at the 
cross and first at the sepulchre. The doctrines of the gomd 
are fitted to exercise the most masculine minds, and yet it b 
to be observed that women appreciated Christ's character more 
than the other sex. The most peaceful hours of his life art 
associated with Mary and Martha. Women ministered to 
him of their substance. It was a woman who wiped Christ'f 
feet with her hair. It was a woman who broke the alabaster 
box and poured it on his head. The prophet anticipated that 
it would be thus when he said, ^^Tell the daughter of Sion that 
thy King cometh, lowly,*' &c. God was pleased to pefftct 
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})raise out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. As women 
attended him through life they were not absent in the hour 
and power of darkness. They followed him as he went to 
Calvary bearing his cross^ and he turned round and addressed 
them — ^^ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves," &c. When he hung on the cross they still 
lingered near. In the darkness that group of strangers did 
not retire, they remained till they saw the body of Christ taken 
down from the cross and laid in the sepulchre — and they saw 
how the body of Jesus was laid in the tomb ; and at the end of 
the Sabbath, as it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week, they were found at the grave. Strange morning this for 
women to be out alone. There had been a great earthquake 
during the night, and the angel of the Lord had descended. 
In the grey light of morning these women found their way to 
the grave. The pious visitants at this early hour were women, 
and, with their sensibilities, it was no wonder they were terri- 
fied at what they saw, till the an^rel reassiu^ them by thus ad- 
dressing them, " Fear not ye, I know ye seek Jesus, come, step 
forward, see the place where the Lord lay." Persuaded that 
the audience here this morning desire to seek Jesus who was 
crucified, I wish to lead you in contemplation to the side of the 
Saviour's empty grave, and show you the place where he lay, 
and attempt to draw comfort and confidence from the survey. 
Ist, Come, behold the extent of the Lord's condescension; 
2d, Come, behold the certainty of his resurrection. These ideas 
he beautifully illustrated. 3d, Come, behold the crowning 
proof that our redemption has been ratified as complete. God 
hath raised up his Son, and exalted him, to give repentance 
and remission of sins. Had Christ not risen the Jews would 
have justified themselves, and maintained that Jesus was an 
impostor. But his rising declared the completion of redemp- 
tion. The angel opens the grave, and Christ comes forth to a 
world waiting for him. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, for 
God hath exalted him, and given him a name above every 
name ! 4th, Come and see the triumph achieved over the 
powers of darkness, and death, and the grave. Because he 
lives his people shall live also. ^^ Christ the first fruits, then 
afterwards those who are Christ's at his coming." The firiends 
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whom we tended in their last struggles shall rise again* The 
motto should be written on every tombstone, and on the grave- 
clothes — ^it should be the heraldry of the living and the dead 
— ^^ Death is swallowed up in victory." Now the thiinder ioUj^ 
and the tempest screams, without awakening any echo among 
the sleepers of the tomb ; but they will yet come forth. This 
world is djdng. Death does its work in the palace and the 
cottage — all is dying. Men are only allowed to rise up and 
look around them for a little, and then hide themselves beneath 
the clods. Every moment is an exhaustion of strength. Were 
we not blind, we would see a funeral pall descending on ve, 
and on all terrestrial things. All on the earth is going to 
rottenness and death. But the earth and all its works shall be 
burnt up, but not till after a current of life shall have passed 
through every tomb, and every scattered atom and every loved 
form will be reanimated. ^^ This mortal shall put on immor- 
tality, and then shall come to pass the saying that is written. 
Death is swallowed up in victory." Brethren, let us rejcnce in 
that salvation. Let us have all the joy which it is calculated 
to impart. Christ is risen, and we shall rise with him and live 
for ever. He ever liveth, and because he lives we shall live 
also. Blessed be the Lord our God, for ever and ever. Amen, 
and amen. 

The discourse occupied about forty minutes, and the entire 
service about an hour and twenty-five minutes. We wish to 
mention this particularly, because many preachers seem to have 
adopted the notion that they will receive a favourable hearing 
on account of their " much speaking." We have not given a 
fuller outline of the discourse than is our wont ; and yet this 
forty minutes discourse appears as long as those which occupy 
nearly double that time. We have in this discourse an addi- 
tional proof of our axiom, that our best preachers preach short 
sermons; and that thinking and speaking, as regards time, are 
often found in the inverse ratio. Those preachers who think 
little speak much ; and those who study hard can give the re- 
sults of their thoughts in few words. And it must be specially 
mentioned, in connection with this, that the discourse is not a 
cold, mathematical outline — not a problem stated in measoxed 
phraseology, but it is instinct with life presented in warm 
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colouring. It is addressed to the affections as well as to the 
intellect — ^to the fancy as well as to the calm judgment. The 
discourse was full of beautiful pictures, but not fancy pictures. 
Some of the pictures were highly-^finished portraits, and some 
of them fine historical paintings. The introduction contained 
a beautiful illustration of a striking thought. The thought 
was that the character of Jesus, though it afibrds a theme for 
the contemplation of the highest intellect, was appreciated 
best by females. The illustration was just a group of fine pic- 
tures. In Jesus' peaceful hours he was associated with Martha 
and Mary. He was represented with Mary anointing his head, 
and with Mary washing his feet. Females were seen follow- 
ing as Jesus went to Calvaiy, and waiting in a group as he 
bung on the cross. They were seen following the body to the 
tomb, and watching how it was laid. They were seen, at early 
dawn, at the sepulchre, in conversation with the angel. Afiec- 
tion was seen mastering every other feeling. The natural 
timidity of the sex, increased by the horrors of a public execu- 
tion — by the unnatural darkness-^by the rending earth and 
opening graves — ^yielded to spiritual and ardent love, and 
they hastened, in the early dawn, to the grave where Jesus 
lay. These particulars were stated by the preacher in the 
most impressive form. They were like a moving panorama, 
and the gaze of every auditor was fixed. The preacher then 
led his audience to the side of the Saviour^s empty grave, and 
directed them to suitable contemplations. The first idea sug- 
gested was the condescension of Jesus ; and the illustration of 
that particular was complete, both as regards fact, argument, 
and appeal. The second thought — the certainty of Christ's 
resurrection — was scarcely less ably elucidated. In illustrating 
bis other particulars the preacher seemed somewhat embar- 
rassed ; but still there were passages of transcendent beauty, 
and the peroration was very effective. 

This preacher, tliough but recently ordained, has excited 
great attention wherever he has preached ; and the reasons sre 
not in the least mysterious. In the first place he possesses 
great calmness and self-possession. His stout compact frame 
seems no inapt emblem of the inner man. While philosophy 

sits on his prominent brow, poetry is seen in his eveiy feature. 
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but he has imagimUion to disoorer new idatiaDships and 
in^fmions and pleasing combinations, and he has feroec^mind 
er{iial to make his ideas bear directly on the conduct and judg- 
ment of his hearers. Nor does he choose to si^ and pipe in 
srJitary places, making sonnets to purling brooks^ and chaunt- 
ing the rer{aiem of fieivourito roses ; he looks around with a 
manly eye, and with the perception of a phOosopher, on the 
objects, parsnits, and tendencies of his fellow-beings. He feds 
himself called upon to act his part among the thinkers of the 
day, obierving narrowly, weighing justly, counselling faith- 
fally, and reproving fearlessly. WbOe his sermons are redolent 
of those sentiments that captivate and instruct man in moral 
duty, they are not wanting in the great principles of Christian 
belief. He is not one of those who think that Christianity is 
(ff Nuch latitudinarian genius that its professors may believe 
anything, everything, or nothing, just as caprice or indiffer- 
ence may determine. Certain modem speculators have done 
much to disseminate the opinion, that if a person lives a 
peaceable life he may believe in Vishnu, Allah, Juggemath, or 
any other fantastic and monstrous abstraction, and yet be cer- 
tain of attaining that heaven which the Bible only unfolds, 
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and which its Author ofiers only to such as belieye and obey 
in accordance with its injanctions. The Bible holds oat no 
snch hopes, and those who propagate snch nostrums labour to 
annihilate Christianity altogether and make the word of God 
of no effect. Such views, we are happy to say, do not now 
obtain to such a degree as they did a few years ago, and while 
the church has such youthful labourers as him of whom we at 
present speak there is little cause to dread regarding the future. 
Mr Morton belongs to Glasgow, and is about 30 years of 
age. He was caUed to several churches (among others that of 
the late Dr Hough's) before settling in Greenock. His present 
charge numbers between 1000 and 1100 members. He has 
been placed only a year and a half, having been appointed 
assistant and successor to the late Rev. William Auld, who 
died on the evening of the day of his successor's induction. 

IUbch 8, 1851. 
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REV. ALEXANDER HILL, D.D. 

PROFESSOR OF DirDOTr, GLASGOW COIXXOS. 

To over-esdmate the importance <^ the <^ce and duties of a 
professor of divinity b altogether impoadUe. Pmfrooon of 
secular science may, by incompetence and perveraeiieas, retard 
the progress, and blast the temporal prospects^ of their pnpiity 
bnt a professor of divinity has constantly to deal with the 
spiritual and eternal. It is a fine idea (whether fnateriaHg 
tme or not) that the peeble flong carelessly into the ^^^ 
causes vibrations which circle out till they reach the extremes 
of creation. AVhat the pebble may be supposed to do is litef^ 
ally effected by the professor. Thoughts flong oat in the 
divinity lecture-room are taken up and circulated till their 
consequences tell on the entire moral universe. Sabordinate 
teachers may poison the streams of theology, but the divinitj 
professor operates at its fountains. On his instructions dependi 
in great measure, the character of the ministrations of the 
church with which he is connected. From him may aimw^^^ 
an influence which will transform the rising ministry into 
^' flames of fire" or an influence that will chill them into the 
images of death. The plastic mind of the youth necessarily 
receives, in a large measure, the impress of his. If he is dull 
and phlegmatic he sends forth a host of men to sing the 
lullaby of the church, which s{)eedily goes to sleep ; if he it 
energetic and enthusiastic, the Apocalyptic angel flies too feebly 
to emblem the fer\'our and power of their cfibrts. If sncfa a 
professor hold the truth in unrighteousness he poisons the 
views of his pupils, and they, in their turn, poison tbo mitwja 
of their hearers ; and if he be sound in the faith, his papils, 
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generally speaking, will hold a form of sound words. Nothing 
can compensate for the lack of enthusiasm in a professor. He 
may be sound in his views — lucid in his style — ^logical in 
his arrangement, and unexceptionable in his system — but if 
there is no life, there is, after all, only bones, or what is caUed 
the osteology of divinity. If enthusiasm is beseeming in the 
business of time, how much more so in the business of eternity I 
Can an apology be found for duhiess and dryness in the man 
whose themes are the being and perfection of God — the crea- 
tion and preservation of worlds — the origin, character, and 
position of man — the relations of the moral universe — redemp- 
tion from sin and the curse by the mediation and spirit of 
Christ — and the songs and sorrows of a hastening eternity ? 
The first promulgators of these themes were charged with 
madness through excess of energy, but never with dulness. 
They believedy and believed intensely^ and therefore so spoke 
that their hearers believed. It is admitted at all hands that 
the success of a gospel ministry in every age has in a great 
measure depended on the enthusiasm of the preachers. We 
have long held the idea that an unsuccessful preacher can 
scarcely be a successful professor. He may convey to his 
pupils a form of sound words, but that can be had in books. 
It is the voice and manner of the teacher that do the pupils 
good. In vain are they taught the acquisitive, if the com- 
municative is neglected. Some of our greatest preachers were 
comparatively ignorant of systematic theology. Though few 
possess more mathematical minds than Dr Chalmers, in 
his most effective discourses there is a thorough disregard of 
dogmatic theology. Indeed, theology is so vast in its themes 
that attempts at classification and arrangement are in some 
danger of despoOing them of their heavenly proportions and 
reducing them to the measure of men. 

Last Sabbath the subject of our sketch officiated in St 
Stephen*s. In the forenoon he lectured on the parable of the 
ten virgins. Mat. xxi. 1 — 13 ; and in the afternoon on John 
xvii. 24 — ^^ Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given 
me may be with me where I am," &c. 

Many will be anxious to know what are his distinctive views 
of the gospel ; and few texts could have been selected which 
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would have proved, in their illostrationi a better test of ibfm 
views. The subjects necessarily led the preacher into die 
inner shrines of the sanctuary, where the utteranoes of die 
priests of God are awfully momentous* The sentiments of ooe 
holding such a position will be studied with interest, not obIj 
by those whose relatives and friends are studying the moil 
sublime of all topics under him, but by aU who tremble for die 
ark of God, whether they consider that ark in its place or 
among the Philistines. Additional interest gathers anxmi 
his views on account of those of his deceased father, whose 
works live, and form the text-book of sereral divinity haDu 
We lately gave Dr Chalmers* opinion of Dr Hill's divinity, and 
that opinion certainly conveyed no very fiivonrable impm- 
sion of the evangelism of the views of that clear-headed divina 
We, of course, do not propose anything so absord as to judge 
the son's views by the father's ; but all know the pronenes 
of every son to imitate a father, and especially such a fiitber. 
We had not, till now, any opportunity of forming an opinioB 
of the views of the subject of our sketch, and it may be as wofl 
to relieve the mind of our reader by saying at once that, on 
hearing his first prayer on Sabbath last, we considered hif 
views evangelical. Af^ the forenoon lecture we were almost 
in doubts on some points ; but after the afternoon service we 
were more than satisfied — we were delighted— delighted to 
think that the youth of the National Church were sitting at the 
feet of one who preaches Christ in all his offices and ^0x7 with 
. such clearness, fluency, and power. An eminent old Christiaii 
used to say that he had ^^no fears of his preaching who could 
pray welL" If the prayers are allowed to determine the 
preaching in this case, all is well. Dr Hill's prayers are 
remarkable for their simplicity, scripturalness, and earnest- 
ness. Listead of the old round of adoration he at once 
commences the practical, and treats with God as a sinner 
rather than as a complimenter. The prayers of some convey 
the impression that the petitioner is more anxious to give 
the idea that he thinks well of his Maker rather than anv 
indication that he is anxious that his Maker should think well 
of him. They adore God as creator, preserver, governor, in- 
stead of applying to Him as the God of salvation. Dr HilFs 
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prayers gave the idea of a creature looking up to his Creator 
— of a sinner essaying to speak to a holy God — of a believer 
presenting bis requests in the name of a Mediator. That his 
prayers were entirely free of form appears firom the fact that 
they referred chiefly to passing events and to the particular 
circumstances of those assembled. The prayers afler sermon 
were simple epitomes of the discourses, with a special reference 
to their application. The discourses present many attractive 
aspects. ^ hb lecture he gave a pretty, historical explanation of 
the drcumstanoes on which the parable was founded. He then 
showed the particulars of it were meant to apply to the church 
of Christ. The characters of the wise and foolish virgins were 
truthfully depicted, and the line of demarcation between the 
two classes boldly drawn. The only thing we thought omitted 
was a more definite explanation of the oil. He implied, indeed, 
that it was Christian principle, but said more of Christian 
practice. He said too little of the new man formed within, 
and much of the external conduct. The oil refers more to the 
subjective effects of the gospel on the mind than to its effects 
on the life. But if there was any omission in this respect in 
the first discourse it was amply compensated in the second. 
In it Christianity was taught in its connection with human feel- 
ings, affections, and intellect. The Saviour was preached as 
the mighty God and as the man Christ Jesus. With his 
disciples he appeared as on a high mountain, far removed from 
this world's turmoils, and on the verge of heaven. He who 
was about to be taken by wicked hands and crucified speaks 
and acts as God over all. Though about to be crowned with 
thorns he shows his disciples a halo of glory, a heavenly ra« 
diance already resting on his brow, and admits them to behold 
his glory, as, seated on his throne, he commands the homage of 
all heaven. On these sublime topics did our preacher discourse 
in a manner worthy of them. Never did he in thought or 
language fall below the sublimities of his subject, and he spoke 
at once with propriety, dignity, and enthusiasm. His style was 
elaborate, but cramped not his delivery. With great energy 
and emphasis did he present his mighty subject, and completely 
ri vetted the attention of the audience. The unavoidable con- 
viction of every auditor was that his soul was in his theme. 
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Seldom hare we heard so complete a discourse so well ddivend. 
Notes he had before him bat they interfered not with the ease or 
grace of his delivery. We could have wished every divinity 
student in Glasgow to have been present. The sermon was 
savoury — ^luscious. Seldom, indeed, have we heaxxl uttenmoe 
so lucid^ so rich — so full of the distinctive features of the 
gospel. • 

While the subject of our sketch possesses the dear-headed- 
ness and logical accuracy of his honoured father he infoMi 
more life into his system. Under his plastic hand flesh cooMi 
upon the bones, and life enters. His sermons are more disn a 
form of sound words — they are instinct with life, and brealhe 
the spirit of Christianity. Many discourses, though they coo- 
tain nothing wrong, and much that is right, are thoroogUy 
pagan. Duties are taught, but Christian motive is omitted; 
God is presented, but not as in Christ ; man is delineated, bat 
as a creature rather than as a sinner ; Christ is presented, bat 
more as a teacher than as an atonement ; more objectively thaa 
subjectively ; more for contemplation than for reception. The 
future IS presented more hjrpothetically than absolutely, and 
external conduct more enforced than a new creature. To aO 
this the preaching above is a contrast. The views are aO 
imbued with the distinctive features of the gospel, and whik 
entirely free of merely natural religion they are equally free 
of the mystical. All are clear, but it is the clearness of evan- 
gelical truth; all are decided, but on the side of Christiani^. 

Dr EUll's appearance is attractive. In person he is tall and 
thin, and his features prominent and expressive. Gravity, 
sincerity, and amiableness, are strikingly expressed. His voice 
is strong, hard, and at times almost harsh, while at other times 
it is full and musical. His action is pleasant and graceful, and 
his entire pulpit appearance unexceptionable. He takes t 
marked interest in sdl the service. During singing he gen- 
erally joins heartily. He does nothing formally or perfuno 
torily. He appears in earnest in every part of the service, and 
sustains well the interest of an audience. We do not call him 
a popular orator; but we call him a graceful and effective 
speaker. We say not that genius flashes as he speaks, but we 
say that the powers of a vigorous, well-balanced mind appear 
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in graceful action. We say not that he is what is called an 
original thinker, but we say that he possesses a larger share 
of common sense than belongs to most preachers. 

Professor Hill is a native of St Andrew's, and was there 
educated. In 1806 he was licensed as a preacher of the 
Established Church, and afterwards spent some time in Eng- 
land. He was ordained minister of Colmonell in 1815, and 
was translated to Dailly in the following year. He was very 
much admired as a preacher in that and neighbouring 
parishes. When he preached at Girvan, all classes, churchmen 
and dissenters, flocked to hear him. In 1840 he was admitted 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, and has 
occupied that important sphere with much acceptance. He 
takes a deep interest in the movements of the Established 
Church, and his counsels and encouragements receive the most 
respectful attention. He also takes a lively interest in benevo- 
lent institutions, and is already favourably known on the plat- 
form at meetings of importance. He enjoys the respect and 
confidence of Christians of all denominations. 

Dbc. 16, 1849. 
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REV. WILLIAM SWAN, 

(FOBMERLT MI8SI0NART, SIBERIA.) 
HECRETARY OF CONOREGATIONAL UNION OF SCOTLAMD. 

The adaptation of the gospel to men of all conntries, and 

dimes, and generations, has not been sufficiently urged in proof 

of its heavenly origin. The disciples of other fiaiths find that 

locality limits their operations, and ever-changing circnmstancei 

modify or render impracticable their maxims and precepts; bat 

" the word of the Lord endureth for ever," and produces sii 

effects now to those which resulted from it thousands of 

ago — similar results at the equator and the poles, on the bam- 

ing plains of India, and on the icy mountains of Greenland. 

It is a groat fact that the religion of Jesus is the oulj 

which has been heard of among all nations and bad its 

ciples in all lands. A philosophical mind requires to look at 

such facts as the above to neutralise the objections which a 

superficial view of the state of the world has originated. By 

some it is deemed almost fatal to the claims of Christiani^ 

that it has made so little progress, and left three-fourths of the 

world pagan. The reflective mind, however, is satisfied if it 

finds that its features bear the stamp of the divine, even shooM 

its progress not be equal to that of human systems. These, 

like Jonah's gourd, grow up rapidly as in a night, and perish 

as rapidly ; but God's ways are different. In carrying on bis 

vast designs he often takes a long sweep, and moves slowly 

in man's estimation, because a small part of his ways are 

known. Christianity, destined to beautify and bless the world, 

has, for nearly two centuries l)eon laying its foundations deep 
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spreading its roots wide, and proceeding so as to secure per- 
manency rather than passing show. Comparing it to a plant, 
its Divine founder has been, as it were, trying whether it will 
grow both in temperate and torrid zones ; not to learn know- 
ledge himself, but to teach others, and aid the faith, and hope, 
and effort, of his people. Disciples have been found among 
the crowded millions of China, among the degraded and 
sable sons of Africa, on the lovely islands of the Pacific, 
and the inhospitable wilds of Labrador — all to show the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, that Christianity, in its spirit, its pre- 
cepts, and prospects is designed for man — for man as a fallen 
creature, whether in the form of a degraded downcast savage, 
or amid the glittering splendours of the richest emporiums of 
civilization. Not only is the spirit of Christianity adapted 
alike to all men, but the lessons of the Bible display the wisdom 
and knowledge of God. Few, indeed, are the figures, similes, 
and analogies it employs which are not intelligible to all men. 
Navigation and agriculture and merchandise are more or less 
known to all the nations of the earth, and chiefly firom these 
are figures and analogies gathered to place before men the 
blessings of the kingdom of heaven. Our thoughts were 
turned into the above channel on hearing the subject of our 
present sketch delivering one of his instructive discourses last 
Sabbath. For many years he lived and preached among 
the mountains of Siberia — clothed in their perpetual snows, 
and among a population in a very primitive state, and enjoying 
very few of the blessings of civilization. When we heard him 
deliver that discourse he stood in the midst of a Scottish 
audience, where, around him, the Caucasian faces in their 
most intelligent forms were raised, and he preached to them 
the very truths which he had preached to the shivering popu- 
lation of Siberia, and found his way to the minds and hearts of 
both audiences. The text on the occasion referred to was 
Matthew v. 13, " Ye are the salt of the earth," Ac. (to 
the end of the vorse) ; but our space cannot admit even an 
outline. 

We have seldom heard a dbcourse possessed of such sterling 
excellencies less indebted to its delivery. But for its substan- 
tial merit it could scarcely have been tolerated, but its matter 
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Facts {taring md pottst fidhr nidhinli it, <v imfeber pme 
tint decniTitT k a woid whick gmir i l i wi ad coKemm «>• 
Tend expericDce. The oatfine of die diaoonne was BOi ad 
coongrfiti m I gy and the iDiiaAiauam weve appiopnate aM 
tanSbie, The fivce of die text dependi m gnat 
the figure it cMartaJTis and that figoie 
On the one hand, the pieacher aToided that 
which altogether oTerlooks the £stinctiire fcafiiffta of tke 
figure ; and, on the other, he did not ao dmaUj adheve to il 
as to prevent the fall practical treatment of it. Onr leaden 
nill cmchide that he who deliTerad aodi a diaooome miBt be 
<»ie of the most popalarpreadien<^ his time. Thatheoo^ 
to be io is obTioos — that he is so is another ({oestion. WillK 
oat posseasing anything positiTdy repohire in his ddiTcij— 
witboot dther affectation or sIoTenlineas^ Tiolenee or •Nh?^"^ 
monotony — his manner is, to many, not attractire. He apeaks 
in a soft bnsky voice, and articnkftea some of his words in> 
distinctly and seemingly carekasly. ELe stands ahnost motion- 
less, bis featoies scarcely moving, and qieaks the most ter» 
and strong andtme sentiments as if he were at a fire-side ood- 
versation* It is Vesuvius pouring out its burning lava, baft 
that lava fieeaes at its moutb It is tbe leverae of the moon* 
tain in labour — it is the production of moontains wi th oal 
struggle or effort. Were a natural orator to delivitf sndi a 
sermon crowding thousands would rush to bear. We have 
not yet reached the period when sense wiU be preferred to 
sound — when men ^lU swallow the ungiMed pill— when 
savoury meat will be relished without the artificial aooompani- 
ments of the purveyor — when a burning and shining light will 
be preferred to a voice — when the man of mind will be pre- 
ferred to the man of lungs — when vigorous thoo^t will be 
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preferred to yigoroiis action — ^when gold will be recognised as 
gold without the " guinea stamp*' — when the precious stones of 
thooght will not be required to be set in glittering jewellery. 
In these days of ornament and of oratory — of sentimentality 
and excitement — of poetry run mad, and sermon-hearing a 
past-time— such apreacher as the subject of our sketch has a mis- 
tion to perform of a most important character. If the million 
will not hear his voice they will have the benefit of his thoughts. 
These are, in the first instance, communicated to men of intel- 
ligence, and they give them out to the world, not improved, but 
popularized — ^not in their original compact form, but broken 
up and decorated and rendered palatable. He is a centre sun 
that commands the lesser orbs which roll around, while they in 
their turn command their surrounding satellites. Such a 
man at the centre of any system is of the highest advantage. 
Hb voice may not reach the masses, nor is it necessary. If 
the system is properly organised he moves the springs which 
may move the world. In such a position as that which he 
presently occupies — the secretary of a religious body (the Con- 
gregationalists) — ^his advice and control are all^portant. He 
may not have so much to say as some of his more loquacious 
associates, but when he sp^tks sensible men will listen, and 
when he suggests active men will follow up his suggestions. 
He evidently possesses a sound and discriminating judgment — 
a shrewd and vigorous intellect — a well-balanced and well- 
informed mind. Instead of commonplaces he utters sayings 
philosophical, scientific, sensible, and sometimes oracular. 
There is comparatively little of the ornamental and showy 
about his mind — ^his thoughts are the thoughts of a mind 
well cultured — of a taste refined by reading and reflection. 
His style is that of one who has thought and written much, 
and who is familiar with the philosophy of language. Seldom 
can his style be condensed. He speaks as if ai^d to waste 
words, and careful not to apply them improperly. Ilis pro- 
nunciation is comparatively pure, and his enunciation dis- 
tinct, though not sufficienUy emphatic. To the furor of the 
orator he is an utter stranger. His voice seldom rises above 
the conversational, and sometimes falls almost below the 
audible. Had he studied the communicative as intensely as 
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he has studied the acquisitive there are few preacben of the 
day would have been so popular. 

After a course of study in the academy at Glasgow, ander 
Messrs Ewing and Wardlaw (having previoualy attended the 
University of Edinburgh), he went, in the service of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, to Siberia. This was in 1818. He 
finally returned from Russia in 1841, the mission being then 
broken up by command of the emperor. The miasioQanei 
translated and printed the whole of the MSS. in the Mongo- 
lian language ; bat, during the latter years of the mission, the 
multiplication of converts and manifest success of the woik 
awakened the jealousy and fear of the Greek Chorch, the 
dominant sect of Russia ; and this led to the suppressioQ of 
the mission. During his stay in Siberia he pablished two or 
three volumes connected with missions, and Lietters on \ffifc 
sions — a work we have just read with satisfaction and pleasora. 
Since his return he has held the office of Secretary to thi 
Congregational Union of Scotland, and has condncted thi 
correspondence of that denomination with great propriety. He 
is often engaged in preaching on the Sabbath. He is brolhei^ 
in-law to the much-esteemed pastor of lioith Congregmtionil 
Church, the Rev. G. D. CuUen, a sketch of whom we hope to 
be able to ofier our readers on an early day. Mr S. is mock 
beloved by all who know him, for his many private virtues m 
well as for his public spirit. 

JuiiB 29, 1S60. 
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REV. ALEXANDER MCLEOD, 

STRATHAVEN. 

There are certain material objects possessed of a native and 
inherent grandeur — a grandeur to which the ingenuity of man 
can add nothing. Our own native land possesses scenery 
which the highest genius can only drescribe, and compared 
with which the loftiest creations of fancy are tame and con- 
temptible. If the lofty Benlomond and lofty Bennevis of our 
own land are not enough will not Mount Blanc and Peter Botte 
of other lands suffice? There are other places which events 
alone ennoble. But for their being the scenes of memorable 
transactions they might never have been distinguished. The 
birth-places of our British poets and philosophers, generally 
speaking, were sufficiently obscure, but because in them there 
arose men of renown they assumed a proud position, and be- 
came the centres of a wide attraction. What were Palestine 
but for the scenes that there transpired ? Abana and Pharphar 
are mightier streams than the Jordan, and yet Jordan is famed 
and they are scarcely known. The mountains of Palestine 
are of all mountains the most insignificant, and yet Carmel 
and Hcrmon and Zion are the most memorable hills on 
earth. As there are universal and national localities so also 
has every Christian spots enshrined in his fondest recollec- 
tions. The man to whom his birth-place has not peculiar at- 
tractions is destitute of the best feelings of humanity. The 
man who has not his little ** Mizar,*^ from which he remembers 
God, is destitute of the best feeling of renewed nature. Though 
we deny being hero or local worshippers in any thing but a 
defensible sense, we still plead guil^ to the attractions of 
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locality. The cradle of genioB — ^the scenes of a nuurtjrr'i saf- 
ferings and triumph — the academical chair, woithilj filled— 
the pulpit, occupicMl by genius, and piety, and worth, oommaiid 
more than respect. We wait not till these places have the 
sanction of a hundred years — an hour confers on them an im- 
perishable immortality. We shall make no secret of it that the 
pulpit of John Street United Presbyterian Church is one of oor 
most sacred localities. Many would wish to p r e s erve it ai 
sacred as the holy of holies into which the high priest 
entered. Any ordinary man appears to us ont of place 
he occupies that sanctum. Though we proceeded to dat 
church, on Sabbath last, with a considerable apprehension of 
^desecration^ we found our apprehensions onfoonded. Thi 
usual occupant was not there, but there was one of kindfsi 
spirit, as the sequel will show. After reading emphaticaOf, 
and very admirably, the 37th duster of the book of Qiiiiiwt 
he offered a few remarks on the respective characters of Jacob 
and Esau. These remarks indicate a mind of great shrewd- 
ness and comprehensiveness. The lecturer stated that ths 
prevailing character of Jacob were perseverance and detenniiis- 
tion. He had an end in view, and would reach it honestly ff 
he could, but, at all events, he would reach it. The charactor 
of Esau he described as that of a sensualist — ^now bartmng ini 
birthright and its blessings for a mess of pottage — ^now ciy* 
ing like a child for losing earthly good, and hating intense^ 
the man who deprived him of it. Thooe remarics were feUov- 
ed by a very extraordinary prayer — a prayer d^nite wad 
intelligible. Many confess sins which they never fUt, and 
implore blessings they never desired. They confess more libs 
mathematicians than moralists — they talk of the number aoi 
magnitude of their sins, but these sins seem to be as ideal m 
mathematical lines, and certainly much more indefinite 
Those who declare their sins more in number than the sandci 
the sea shore could not name half-a-dozen nor even one m 
they ^ill acknowledge. On this occasion sin was not dealt oil 
in this wholesale manner. The sins of heart and 
specified — ^not slumped — they were described, not 
Sins against God — against fellow-creatures, and against ones 
self, were revealed, and mercy earnestly implored. Thi 
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prayer ttnick us as one of the most definite and plain and 
practicable we have heard for many a day. The discourse for 
the occasion was founded on John vi. 12. The words are — 
^ That nothing be lost." Our space excludes an outline of 
the excellent discourse. 

This discourse was remarkable for its unity of design. The 
doctrine or principle was the economy of the Divine adminis- 
tration, and though some of the illustrations might not have 
been very obvious to the casual and thoughtless hearer the 
^ thinkers" could readily see the strict connection every part 
bore to the whole. Facts, very numerous and satisfisu^toryi were 
adduced — anomalous exceptions were stated and removed, and 
at every step of his progress the preacher vindicated his prin- 
ciple and elucidated its importance. Next to the variety of 
the discourse its philosophical character deserves mention. We 
refer not to philosophy falsely so called^ but to the philosophy of 
Christianity, or rather to the consonance of the principles of it 
with true philosophy. We say not but the preacher, whose 
fiicts are disjointed, disconcerted, and inappropriate, may do 
good. The facts of Christianity are of themselves able to save 
the soul; but, to thinking men, Christianity appears additionally 
satisfiEu^tory when its philosophical character is elucidated. 
Thousands of preachers could have preached domestic economy 
from the text — they could have shown carefulness to be a part 
of Christianity; but only the philosophical preacher would 
have found in the words a principle that applies to all the de- 
partments of the Divine administration, and a law specially 
palpable in the conduct of the afiairs of our world. The 
preacher did not allow himself to be tempted into the fields 
of science in quest of illustrations, he very properly confined 
himself to the most familiar objects for the illustrations of 
the material, and to the Bible for illustrations of the moral 
world. The great danger of a mind like his is undue 
and dangerous speculation; and hence it was particulariy 
pleasing to find him adhere so severely to the words of 
truth and soberness, and draw so largely from a source the 
most scientific and philosophical of all sources, and yet the 
least acknowledged by would-be philosophers — the word of the 

living God. But the discourse had higher claims than its 

3b 
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unity, its philosophy, and even its scriptimdiiess. 
been observed when it was the unity of schism ; jAuloBo^t^ 
been observed while infidelity waa preached ; even tbe Scrip- 
tures have been fully quoted when error was defended. fi«l 
in this case unity, philosophy, and Scriptore were aU 
vient to the elucidation of a great principle — to the 
ment of true Christianity. The preacher a divinity is equd Is 
his philosophy ; his heart is as large as his intellect is dmr» 
Unlike those whose philosophy is more specious than pfofiNm^ 
who avoid redemption as a theme which their s y s te m 
not, or as a phenomenon which their system repudiates^ its 
are his principal phenomena and its spirit his f^de. Jna^wmA 
of contradicting the phenomena of nature, or Uie discoveries of 
science, he finds that it is before them all as well as tmerdian 
all. He is not ignorant of the Emerson and Carlyle nhik>> 
Rophy, and occasionally he employs their phraseology ; but to 
all appearance he has, regarding it, employed the abjuration of 
Jacob in reference to another matter, ^^ My soul, enter not tlioa 
into their secret ; mine honour, in their assembly be not tlioa 
united." He acknowledges "the Lord from heaven" as the oolv 
true "representative man." Talk of morality I the true mcxniilr 
he teaches is love to the Lord Jesus Christ. The profbondsit 
depths he explores are " the depths both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God." The acquisition he chiefly boasts is the 
" knowledge of Christ." Towards this object all his studies and 
all his efforts tend. It is evident the preacher possesses a 
mind of superior character, and has vigour enough to make a 
way for himself through the wilderness of sects, opinioni 
philosophies, and creeds, without losing his course and with- 
out allowing himself to be allured hx)m the vnritten will ct 
God. We may say of him, as he said of Paul, that " ^hf 
philosophy has only served to make him more useful." He hm 
evidently waded through transcendentalism, and, instead of 
being contaminated, finds himself all the more fitted to vindi- 
cate the ways of God to man. Where God has shrouded him- 
self in darkness he dares not to ))enetrate, but revemn^v 
approaches the footstool by the path of reason and the light of 
rovohition. Where God has said " Let there be night," certsia 
philosophers of our time exclaim, "Let the darkness be divided,** 
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and, holding up some ignis fatuus of their brain, call on the 
universe to behold the son in the midst of heaven. The carious 
wonder at it, and the blind exclaim that they see it, and give 
Ooethe, or Emerson the glory ; but the person of healthful 
mind will pass by these novelties, contented with the light and 
darkness that God has made, and conscious that more true 
light will appear when more is needful. Our preacher in this 
discourse said he wished to lead his hearers by certain path- 
ways, and he did so, not as an amateur traveller by ways that 
had been trodden ten thousand times before, but by a way 
discovered by hb own sagacity and research. If he be not 
altogether an intellectual Park or Bruce, at all events, as a 
Lander or a Stephens, he partakes largely of their vigour and 
not a little of their intrepidity. 

The manner of the subject of our sketch, though possessed 
of some strong points, is not probably equal to his matter. 
Though he had his notes before him he seldom referred to 
them. We have frequently stated that there are certain 
preachers who ought never to use notes, and certain others 
who ou^t not to want them. Among this latter class we 
place this preacher. A mind like his sustains manifest injury 
by making such demands on the memory as memoriter preach- 
ing rec|uire8. Though a tame and careless manner cannot be 
too much deprecated it is to be borne in mind that a manner 
may be too active and energetic, as well as tame. The 
manner ought to be in keeping with the matter, and with 
the disposition of the preacher. A man of mild and unassum- 
ing manner, thundering in the pulpit, is a very incongruous 
spectacle ; and on the other hand, a man of active, ardent 
temperament would cut a sorry figure in the pulpit were his 
manner dull. Think of a Wardlaw and a Caird thundering, 
or a Candlish and a Brown dull, in the pulpit I While we 
would recommend the subject of our sketch to retain all his 
energy we think his gestures and voice would be improved 
were he to use his notes. He is in some danger at present of 
breaking and damaging a voice of great fulness and power. 
His whispers would be heard &t the extremity of the largest 
place of worship, and yet he finequently forces and strains it 
We are certain that the more intelligent of his audiences would 
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greatly prefer a calmer manner. It is all very well for men of 
small thoughts to express them with a voice of thunder ; but 
the lightening does its work quietly. The mightiest agencies 
are the mildest — the feeblest the most noisy. The feeding of 
the attentive auditor, as he listens to this preacher, is that his 
great thoughts, couched as they are in elegant lanf^age, would 
produce a greater efiect if they were allowed to qniedj steal 
their way to the mind. Noise among the ignorant is desi- 
derated; but we doubt whether for their sakes nature should 
be violated and the intelligent disappointed. He occasionally 
hesitates, but not because he wants thoughts. One who uses 
language so choice must be in difficulty in the selection of hit 
terms ; but he is evidently conscious he has the thoagfats, if 
they would only shape themselves into proper language. The 
style of the preacher is vigorous, terse, and eloquent. It is the 
style of one who has thought and read, and, if we mistake not, 
written much. He frequently uses abstract terms, whieh ooii- 
vey a very emphatic and unmistakeable meaning. One of his 
distinctions unintentionally contained a grave satire. In speak* 
ing of the parties employed in aiding in working out the Divine 
purpose he arranged them into four classes — parents, teachen^ 
ministers, and thinkers. The distinction between ministers and 
thinkers is, we suspect, more than verbal. Though we shooM 
be inclined to deny it in his case there are vastly too many to 
whom it applies. The preacher evidently meant to ap|Jy die 
term thinkers to authors and others who gave their thooghti 
to the world through the printer in contradistinction from the 
living voice. 

The subject of our sketch, though bom in the North Higii* 
lands, was brought up in Glasgow, and attended its UnirenitT. 
After going through the usual theological training he was or- 
dained as a clergyman in 1844. He has laboured in his pn- 
sent sphere with much acceptance, and his congregation com- 
prises not a few of the most intelligent and worthy inhabitanti 
of Strathaven. We have heard that he is an occasional coo- 
tribntor to periodical literature, but regarding this we have no 
certainty. 

8F.PTnnsii21, 16I>(>. 
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ATB, (formerly OF BONHILL). 

The inhabitants of the country, through familiarity with it^ 
regard with comparative indifference those varied aspects of 
external nature which so powerfully arrest the attention, and 
awaken the sympathies of the occasional visitor. The transi- 
tions of the seasons are too gradual and imperceptible in their 
progress to make any striking impression on the every-day 
spectator. The vestiges of winter linger long amid the indica^ 
tions of spring — the genial sun-gleam alternates with the bit^ 
ter sleet shower, and while the fields of the valley are spangled 
with daisies, winter may be seen blanching the mountain-tops. 
A similar fraternal relationship exists between spring and 
summer, summer and autumn, and autumn and winter, and 
thus the cycle is completed without any abrupt transition to 
excite peculiar emotion. Yet a country residence presents 
many fascinations, and the poetic or sentimental citizen is apt 
to imagine that were he only located in some rural spot, far 
removed from city bustle and din, where, instead of long ranges 
of houses and dusty streets, his eye should wander amid sunny 
fields, winding streams, and towering mountains, his days 
would glide on in uninterrupted eiyoyment« But human na- 
ture has concomitants of a much more controlling influence 
than the aspect of the external world. Worldly cares, the 
iron grasp of misfortune, false friends, the wafted breath 
of envy, the insinuations of malignity, all will enter to 
goad, torture, and crush the spirit, and imbitter existence 
in the cottage on the hill-side, as well as in the street tene- 
ment. In the loveliest retreats appalling casualties will 
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oocnTy iiid there nlso will the finger of rlii^^i it e toncli the cur- 
rent of Hfe to cmnae the tcHrtnre of anxiety and the pugi of 
separation. This was strikingly exemplified on Sabbath week 
in the locality where the subject of oar sketch laboan. Exter- 
nal things presented an aspect of life and hope and gladness; 
bat sadness and gloom overshaded the hearts of menu A boat, 
containing a pleasore partv, had been, <m the fM^evioiu erening, 
by no faolt of any on board, cast away on the neighbooiing 
lake, and the thoaght that fear paraons, bat m few homsbefbn 
in the flowor of existence, in the vigour and bnoTancy of yootk 
and health, were sleeping the sleep of death beneath the waten 
completely neutralized all sympathy between the fiu^e of exter- 
nal nature and the feelings of the people. The ewent nve a 
melancholy pathos to the morning orisons of many m &mfly, 
and that which ought naturally to have been a 9ong of joy 
changed into a hvmn of sorrow. Much is bein^r and by a ( 
tain class of would-be philosophers of the religion of natoie is 
preference to that of the Bible ; but such signal ^^H anrm ct 
the uncertain tenure of all human hopes and joys teach men 
that they stand in need of a surer evidence of an aU-wiae and 
all-good Disposer of Destiny than what can be gleaned bxmt 
the visible creation. This event preached a practical aermoo 
in regard to the necessity of revelation, and, no donbt, manv 
repaired that rooming to the house of God with mind^ mm 
thoroughly impressed with the duty of attending to divine 
things than on ordinary occasions. The large congiegatioD of 
the Established Church assembled about half-past 11 o'clock, 
and a few minutes afterwards the pastor, whose name is at the 
head of this sketch, entered the pulpit, and commenced the aer> 
vices of the day by reading, in a quiet, solenm, and e ffecti fe 
manner, four verses of the 103d Psalm, commencing ^ Sack 
pity as a fether hath," &c These having beoi sang by the 
congregation, the pastor, in the same calm and earnest otianner 
ofEnred a prayer remarkable for its devotional pathos and de- 
voot sentiment, in course of which he touchingly alloded to 
the event already alluded to. He then read the 1st chapter of 
the 1st Epistle of Peter, and, after other devotional mtiJ ii i M y 
gave out for text, Isa. zliii. 2, 3, ^ When thou painrmt thmagh 
the waters I will be with thee ; and through the 
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shall not overflow thee : when thou walkest through the firg 
thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israeli 
thy Saviour. I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba 
for thee." Our space excludes the discourse. 

The discourse was sufficient to show that its author pos- 
sesses a clear head, highly refined taste, and exquisite feeling. 
The subject was of a peculiarly pleasing nature to every Chris- 
tian mind, and its consolatory and cheering spirit was not 
marred by any prominent course of negative illustration. We 
find many who, on similar subjects, by way of contrast, draw 
gloomy and dismal pictures of the condition and prospects of 
those who are not the people of God, but this preacher^s taste 
and judgment are too matured to have recourse to such arti- 
fices. The spirit of the text was sustained throughout, and 
was developed and elucidated by a wide combination of jfacts 
derived from Scripture and human experience. Its special 
and emblematic bearings were shortly yet satis&ctorily disposed 
of at the opening, and the principles or doctrines which it em- 
bodies afterwards discussed in due logical order. The dis- 
course was at once simple in its structure, varied in its details, 
and chaste and elegant in its phraseology. There was no 
striving after eiiect, yet it was highly efiective, and there was 
evidence of power without eflbrt, and of scholarship without 
scholastic display. The doctrinal and the practical were hap- 
pily blended, and occasionally the matter glowed, as it were, 
spontaneously into pure and brilliant coruscations of sentiment 
and feeling. The sheen of liis discourses consists not of random 
flashes or scattered scintillations, butof broad palpitating gleams, 
which brighten by degrees and illuminate a wide expanse. 
While his matter is substantial, clear, and genial, his manner is 
entirely free from everything that savours of afiectation or dis- 
play. The same almost motionless attitude assumed during the 
devotional exercises, and the same subdued, distinct, and silvery 
tones are sustained throughout the delivery of the discourse. 
There is no rolling of the eyes, no outspreading of the arms, no 
rhetorical contortion, nor sudden transitions, but when ap- 
proaching a climax his voice swells gradually, and a sli^t 
movement of the hand is the only inroad on the usual quiea- 
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of one who^ at ft fbciiMr period, was the Katad ooaqMnst of Ai 
same polpit— Dr Candlish. Tlie latter was aU inotioo, fenrov, 
and anxietj, the firmer miezcitBd and tranqvul ; the<iiiewasai 
ft voice firom the lestleaB bOlowi^ the other infloenoed the hevt 
like the animating and iiuptring spirit ot the aonuner caha. 
In reflecting on the entire ezefdaes, we have the imprrssion cf 
a pfeacher that possesses mndi natural rigoiir of mwMj^ ch^ 
tened to severe profviety by thoroogh training and who is as- 

bued with a deep soise of the importance of his misaioiu Than 
is no attempt at imitation, either in style or manner^ of faianil 
preachers, nor any straining after popolarity. Were he moR 
vociferons, more showy, more pompons, he might greatly 
extend lus popularity among a certain class; but he would not 
be more nsefol to those who have a desire to learn, nor tn^H¥ 
satisfaciCMy to an aodience of caltivated taste. Personally hs 
is aboat the common stature, of spare habit, and ^paroitl? 
not of robust constitution. He seems to be still on the sonay 
side of thirty, and his pale countenance indicates that he hai 
not attained to such intellectual maturity without much severe 
and protracted study. His features are regular, firm set, and 
a pair of sharp eyes sparkle beneath a well-formed, though not 
a peculiarly prominent, forehead. His soft fair locks indicate 
the nervous temperament, the influence <^ which may be 
detected in the amount of warm feeling which pervades hii 
discourses, though not in the equanimity of his manner. 

Mr Shaw was assistant and successor to the Rev. William 
Gregor — a man of much mental capability, who was widely 
famed among the masses for his shrewd and somewhat eccen- 
tric expressions, and among his brethren of the ministiy tor 
extensive erudition and keen critical acumen. At his death, 
a few years ago, the entire pastoral duties devolved on Mr 
Shaw, and he has discharged them in a manner that has gained 
him the esteem not only of his own congregation but of all 
parties in the neighbourhood. 

^Ir Shaw is a native of Perthshire, and commenced hit 
studies in Ekiinburgh. In Dr Stevens* History of the Hif^ 
School of Edinburgh, Mr Shaw's name appears as the Greek 
medallist of 1837, and in thi* same >car, besides other honours, 
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he gained in the Rector*s class the first prizes for Latin verse, 
English verse, and English prose. This Latin prize poem was 
thought to be of such merit as to be printed at page 328 of 
that work, and the following notice is given of his subseqaent 
career — " William Shaw, B.A. and M.A. At the University 
of Edinburgh Mr Shaw carried off the signet gold medal in 
the Senior Humanity Class in 1839, and, in 1840, the gold 
medal in the Moral Philosophy Class, decided by general ex- 
cellence in essay writing. In 1843 he gained the gold medal 
given by the students of the University of Edinburgh for the 
best essay On the Moral Tendency of the Protestant Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith alone. This prize, open to all stu- 
dents of theology that year, was decided by the Senatus Aca- 
demicus." Mr Shaw finished his education under Dr Hill at 
the University of Glasgow. He was licensed to preach the 
Gh>spel in 1846, and in December of the same year a memorial 
in his favour, signed by 200 male heads of families, being ad- 
dressed to the respected patron of the parish, Mr Campbell of 
Stonefield, he received the presentation to his present charge, 
to which he was in due time ordained. During Mr Shaw's 
incumbency there have been established a Sabbath-school, in 
which there are at present 18 teachers, and about 200 scholars 
on the books, a congregational library, containing 500 volumes, 
and a missionary association. Towards the close of last year 
be accepted a call from 750 parishioners of Ayr, to which 
parish he has just been translated, and where he commences 
his labours on the morrow. 

Mat 17, 1S51. 
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REV. SIMON MACKINTOSH, D.D. 

ABERDEEN. 

The capital of the North has long occupied a veiy important 
ecclesiastical position. The disciples of a less pare faith than 
Protestantism long had their habitations there, and since their 
dis])ossess]on it has been the asylum of an earnest Christianitj. 
Onc^ on its cold northern shore the fires of a fierce and cmd 
persecution keenly burned — once in its prisons lay the saints 
and martyrs of Jesus. There, too, learning has long had its sett, 
and from its Universities have gone forth a host of men to 
enlighten various parts of the world. For a considerable time 
past it was one of the chief strongholds of the National faith. 
When dissent was making rapid progress in other places of 
Scotland it could scarcely exist in that city. Alwavs loyal in 
other matters, the citizens seemed to consider a departure from 
the established faith as a virtual abandonment of the gospel. 
The Disruption, however, came, and in this place it turned the 
world upside down. Every one of the city clergymen left the 
National Church, and the people in thousands flocked aroond 
them. It was no longer deemed a crime to depart from the 
National faith. They who left were more numerous than tbev 
who remained, so that the tables were turned as regarded the 
matter of dissent. And yet the National faith has ther^ its 
teachers and its people — teachers that proclaim the faith of the 
apostles, and people tliat give no unfaithful representation of 
an apostolic Christianity. The Disruption we hold to have 
been a decided advantage to ecclesiastics in Aberdeen. It 
divested the adherent of the National Church of that false 
superiority which numbers and influence led him to assume, 
while it removed from the man who refuses allegiance to the 
National faith the reproach of schism. We know no place 
better calculated to cherish a healthful and vigorous Christi- 
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anity than this city of the North. Everything around it wears 
the aspect of health, of energy, of permanence. Its streets 
and buildings are the sparkling granite — its shelter on the 
north is old ocean, lashing its white shining shores ; over it is 
a sky clear as that over " eternal Rome," whilst the strong, 
pure breezes whistle through its buildings, and impart health 
and vigour to the people. Let no one smile at the idea that 
locality has an infiuenco on Christianity. We seek no far- 
fetched analogy when we state that the early disciples of Christ 
were found in the North of Judea, and the first missionaries 
of modem times were found in the North of Scotland. Both 
were considered rough and rude by the more refined dwellers 
of the south — but what is refinement without energy ? and 
what is accx)mplishment without purpose ? The mind is the 
man, and it needs no proof that soil and soul are allied, that 
the immaterial and innnortal mind bears — and will for ever 
bear — the impress and characteristics of the place where it was 
cradled and taught — the place where those powers began to 
expand, which will for ever expand in the other world. Let any 
stranger visit the city of the North on a Sabbath day, and he 
must be struck with the spectacle. Towards gorgeous churches, 
built of glistening granite, crowds of persons proceed. Their 
dress indicates that they arc dwellers in the city ; but their 
clear healthful countenances tell of a city favoured beyond 
others. Instead of pallid faces every eye sparkles, every cheek 
is mantled with health. The fresh breeze has swept every 
pavement and avenue |)erfectly clean, and the iron pathways 
rebound with the firm step. Can the conclusion be other — 
What vigorous minds must look out at these piercing eyes ! — 
what energy, what will, what purpose, what piety, must bo 
sheltered in these healthful frames ! We lately visited one of 
the city churches, and found there one of the largest and most 
respectable congregations to be seen in any part of Scotland. 
The minister of the parish, whose name heads these remarks, 
was officiating. On his first appearance we were somewhat in 
doubts of what we had to expect A person wrapped in a 
huge gown, with a head seemingly little higher than his shouU 
ders, made his way to the pulpit. On his sitting down bat 
little of hb face was visible. His brow was covered with dark 
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REV. SIMON MACKINTOSH^ D.D. iB9 

sition. We say consciousy in opposition to many very unfit 
liersons who think they are in their proper sphere. While m 
mistaken opinion of one's own powers tends only to make one 
ridiculous, conscious fitness arms one with an immense ad- 
vantage. On the one hand, such betrays none of that fitful 
uneasiness which a false position, despite the most consummate 
conceit, induces ; and on the other, none of those pitiful displays 
wliich felt incapacity causes. Without anything approaching 
to affectation, on the one hand, or embarrassment, on the other, 
om* preacher proceeds on the even tenor of his way, causing 
the attention of his audience to concentrate on his matter more 
than on his manner. Being comparatively free of mannerism 
he sustains attention by a uniform excellence of matter. With- 
out any great effort he can produce what is worth attention, 
while by an effort he can bring forward what can bear com- 
parison with the production of almost any preacher of the day, 
for energy of thought, elegance of style, aiid excellence of 
taste. Probably no preacher brings forward more varied and 
important information to his hearers. It has been remarked 
of many preachers that they are more apt to speak than they 
are apt to teach, but our preacher always teaches when he 
speaks. He communicates the greatest amount of knowledge 
in the fewest words, and, being a constant student, he weekly 
prepares '^ things new and old.** 

The subject of our sketch was bom in the parish of Petty, 
near Inverness, in 1815. He was educated at the school of 
Ardersier, then famous under the late Mr Smith. He took 
the degree of A.M., and gained several prizes, especially the 
First Moral Philosophy, in 1835. He studied theology at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, and was licensed in 1840. He was 
first settled in Inverness, and was removed from that back to 
Aberdeen in 1843. He had about 300 communicants at his 
first sacrament. There are now about 1500 members on the 
roll, and from 900 to 1000 communicating each half year. 

Ho received the honorary degree of D.D. from King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1848. 

AvovwT 81, 1S60. 
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REV. N. M'MICHAEL, D.D., 

DUNFERMLINE. 

A HIGHLT-GIFTED and vigorous mind resembles the impe- 
tuous river, whose course, though it is impossible to restraini 
may be directed into another channel. Every attempt to ar- 
rest its progress is overcome by the force of its own current, 
and every temporary hindrance is swept away by the accumu- 
lated power which it brings to bear against it. In like manner 
a mind of strong natural parts will manifest its su|)eriority. 
Circumstances may act upon it, giving direction to its powers, 
and moulding the future destiny of the individual, but no event, 
however untoward, can lull that mind into repose, or repress 
its bold and lofty aspirations. Under all circumstances it will 
show its superiority. In studying the history of great men 
the instructive fact is often pressed upon our notice, that 
adverse circumstances, so far from repressing the ardour of 
genius have only served to quicken its fire, and to fan it into 
flame. Nothing can afford a greater encouragement to merit 
struggling against the current of events, but resolute to rise to 
fame, than the history of our Arkwrights, our Simpsons, and 
our Huttons. These remarks are of some force in reference to 
the subject of our present sketch. Of the many destined to the 
pulpit not a few seem to abandon the pursuit aflor knowledge 
with their college and other academic classes. They obtain a 
pastorate in some retired sphere, where there are few induce- 
ments to literary labours beyond the ordinary duties of the 
pulpit ; and yielding to the soporific temptations which their 
circumstances present, they settle down into a state of hope- 
less mental indolence. The temptations incident to such 
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Circumstances^ a mind of energy and power alone can success- 
fully resist and overcome. To this class belongs Dr M^Michael^ 
who, though he has ministered for the last fifteen years in a 
sphere not strictly of a rural character, yet presenting few ex- 
ternal stimuli to mental exertion, has, prompted chiefly by his 
own active and vigorous mind, dug deep into the treasures of 
thelogical literature, and gained an honourable place and repu- 
tation, not merely in the body to which he belongs, but in the 
Christian church at large. He gave early indications of pos- 
sessing superior talents. At college, the appearance which he 
made in all the classes was respectable, and in some brilliant. 
In proof of the latter assertion, we may refer to the fact that 
he was the successful competitor, in the mathematical class, 
for the L50 prize given by the late Sir Robert Peel during his 
rectorship of Glasgow University — a prize which was keenly 
contested and honourably won. His taste seemed to lie towards 
mathematical and other abstruse branches of study which he 
cultivated with great assiduity, and in a mind thus disciplined 
in early life, was laid the foundation of his subsequent eminence 
and usefulness. Shortly after completing his preparatory 
course of study, and receiving license to preach, he was invited 
by the Reh'ef Church in Dunfermline, to become helper and 
successor to the Rev. Henry Fergus. Having accepted the 
invitation, he was ordained in 1835. 

He was also a frequent contributor to our periodical litera- 
ture, and for some time was the principal conductor of the 
Christian Journal, with which he was more or less connected 
until the union of the Relief and Secession bodies rendered its 
existence as a denominational organ no longer necessary. He 
was, at the earnest solicitation of his brethren, induced to 
accept the Chair of (Ecclesiastical History in the Relief 
Divinity Hall — an appointment which he had held for several 
years before the union already referred to, and in this impor- 
tant sphere so highly were his labours appreciated generally, 
that after the union his services in the professorship were 
retained for the same department. Of his labours as a pro- 
fessor we cannot speak too highly. His mental endowments, 
his habits and tastes, combine to eminently fit him for the 
onerous and responsible duties of the professorial chair, and 
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especially for that particular department which has been as* 
signed him. 

As a preacher, Dr M^Michael possesses many excellencies. 
His mental character and varied attainments eminently fit him 
for that description of pulpit exercises called ^^ lecturing," ex- 
cellence in which is a more difficult and rare acquisition than 
excellence in sermonising. It implies a more acute intellect, ft 
more profound scholarship, a deeper research, and a more ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of the sacred volume. His 
expositions of Scripture, when iully prepared, are quite a treat. 
They abound in vigorous thought, correct critical remark, and 
sound exegesis, interspersed with appropriate practical obser- 
vations. His style is vigorous and terse, but comparatively 
destitute of the embellishments of fancy. The imaginative 
fieiculty has not come in for its due share of culture. He evi- 
dently studies the matter rather than the manner ; strength of 
thought rather than elegance of diction ; cogency of argument 
rather than ornament of dress. Metaphor and simile, and the 
other figures of speech essential to an orator, are seldom em- 
ployed ; hence his language is not always equal to his thoughts ; 
bold and lofty conceptions are frequently expressed in plain and 
commonplace terms ; the gems of truth are placed before you, 
but they want brilliancy and polish ; there are often ^^ thoughts 
that breathe** less frequently than " words that bum." 

In the pulpit Dr M^Michaefs appearance is noble and com- 
manding. Though yet young, he looks advanced in years. 
The midnight oil has stamped upon him the emblems of pre- 
mature old age. Already the snows of winter have gatheiied 
thick around his brow. These locks, recently of a glossy jet, 
now transformed into a silvery grey, imparting to his intel- 
lectual countenance a venerable air, and the lustre of his dark 
eye, conveying a vividness of expression, arrest the attention of 
the hearer, and prepossess him in favour of the preacher. His 
manner, though of late years greatly improved, is not altogether 
unexceptionable. There is a good natural voice, no lack of 
energy, with an impressive earnestness of delivery, and yet hiii 
best sentences sometimes fall powerless upon his auditory. 
The chief defects are an occasional indistinctness of articula- 
tion, arising from a thickness or rapidity of utterance, which 
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renders it difficult to distinguish the words expressed, and a 
freqnent misplacing of emphasis, which tends to obscure the 
sense. Were these defects obviated, together with a slight 
tendency to monotony, his delivery would be good, and such as 
might serve for a model to the rising ministry under his charge. 
The use of notes, which he has recently adopted, has done much 
to remedy the defects in question, and we doubt not, may yet 
by care and perseverance, remove them altogether. We be- 
lieve that nothing but a defective manner, together with an 
inornate style, has stood in the way of that popularity as a 
preacher which his talents and acquirements would lead us to 
have anticipated. But to those who know him, and especially 
to his own flock, his more solid qualifications have commanded 
a measure of respect and affection which few enjoy. 

It will readily be inferred, from our previous observations, 
that Dr M^Michael is none of those narrow-minded, scrupulous 
men whose sympathies and benevolent exertions are circumr 
scribed by denominational boundary lines. He has a large 
heart and a liberal mind, and hence a helping hand for evety 
work which contemplates the well-being of the human family. 
While none compromise less their own distinctive principles, no 
man better exemplifies the ancient maxim of philanthropy, ^I 
am a man, and whatever concerns mankind concerns me." He 
is the warm and unflinching advocate of civil and religious 
liberty, and has aimed a powerful blow or two at the fetters 
with which the Church is shackled by the State. In every 
benevolent enterprise his countenance and co-operation are al* 
most invariably solicited, and as readily obtained. He has 
thus, in the town of his residence, gained the respect and 
esteem of a large portion of the community of all religious de- 
nominations. His talents and acquirements have recently been 
rewarded by the honorary distinction of Doctor in Divinity — 
a degree conferred upon him in February last, by the Senatns 
Academicus of St Andrew's University. Dr M^Michael is 
a native of Kilmarnock. 

Auomr 17, ISfiO. 
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b aofenoreof our ckr has the kaad of impcoicDeBt and 
been m> ■ ■ nift i Tfri of htc « in oar chuwJif , Tbeplnin 
has ft^ttk plaoe to fipetted arcbeiy onuunented oohmmsv 
wni €ttboffste utuuueiitatioBy and in eretr diicction gnosfnl 
ipiet dioot o|ifwaid% likeilonT fineers directing; the spectator 
hearenwarda. Formerly this latter liBatarecsclnriTdTbdong* 
ed to the EstablishnieDt ; now this partr distinction has» 
lihe manj othen, ffisappeared, and cfaorcfaaian and dissenter 
are at liberty to build where and how ther please^ witbooi let 
or hindrance. In an architectnral point of view St GeorgeV 
in-the-Fidds is far outshone bj hosts of cfaorches in the dty ; 
hot it has one pecnliarity which gives it an appearance more in- 
▼iting than any other. As its name denotes it is carpetted 
around by the verdant sward, and itsdean while walls are ag n g n 
ably relieved by masses of foliage. There is nothing what- 
ever of a Glasgow character about it, though black, dingy 
walls and streets approach it on all sides. It looks like a piece 
of decent, healthfiil, and freshJmiged conntij, newly brooght 
in from the rural districts of Stirlingshire or Perthshire. Even 
at this season of the year, when the chilly blasts of winter have 
stript the forest of its garments, and blighted the verdnre of 
the fields, this little spot has a calm, sober, snbstantial Society- 
of-Friends aspect which is more than osnally captivating. The 
interior of the church presents a corresponding degree of nn- 
ostentations substantiality^ and those who have been the stated 
occupants of its pulpit have been men more substantial than 
showy — among whom were Dr Napier, now of the College 
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Church, and Mr Stewart, now of Moffat* Its present incum- 
bent, the subject of this sketch, is a young man, but com- 
mencing, as it were, his ministerial career ; and from the ap- 
pearance of the congregation, and the attention given to his 
discourses, he seems to be abeady popular. On Sabbath week, 
at the usual hour, he entered the pulpit, and after devoticmal 
exercises had been engaged in, he read the 148th Psalm. After 
praise he announced for text, James iv. 8, ^^ Draw nigh to GKxl, 
and he will draw nigh to you." Our space excludes the discourse. 

The subject of our sketch has a deep, firm voice, which he 
generally modulates in accordance with the theme on which he 
expatiates with comparatively exact propriety. He has also 
the advantage of a prepossessing exterior, without that haughty 
bearing wliich is often found united with a well-favoured per- 
son. He is tall, rather spare, of a pale complexion, prominent, 
well-formed, and regular features, and a massy supply of dark 
locks. Though youthful in appearance there are also the 
indications of more days and nights being spent with bodLS 
than in sociality or out-door recreation. One so young must 
have comparatively limited experience, and what standing he 
may yet attain in the Church it would be rash to predict. 
Though some seem to have reached their zenith at the very 
outset of their career, long and judicious application is the 
general road to permanent excellency. Our preacher possesses 
many requisites for a successful preacher. He has a good 
voice and appearance, great command of language, much feel- 
ing, and an extensive knowledge of general literature. His 
acquaintance with the Bible is apparent in the frequency and 
appropriateness of his quotations ; but he is apt to trust too 
much to the intelligence of his hearers, allowing philosophy 
to yield to sentiment and logical demonstration to sink amid 
a mass of somewhat indiscriminate illustration. 

The discourses of our preacher are highly creditable as first 
efforts, and, by attention and study, eminence will be reached. 
His mind possesses not a little vigour, and his fancy is vivid 
and fervid. If he sinks down into scholastic, stereotyped 
thought and phraseology he will be much to blame. With 
proper care he may not only maintain the balance of powers 
which at present characterise his mind, but he may strengthen 
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and harmonise them all to a still greater extent. Some, in his 
positioni turn all their attention to the cultivation of imagina- 
tion, which, as a matter of course, in that case, becomes suffi- 
ciently wild and romantic ; and others, again, cultivate the 
sterner faculties, till their style becomes dry and their sermons 
unsightly skeletons. Should the youthftil minister of St 
George's-in-the-Fields attend to the several departments — the 
inteUectual and imaginative — the argumentative and descrip- 
tive — ^he is on the certain way to popular iame as a pulpit 
orator. Of course it is to be understood that the communi- 
cative department will also have a due share of attention. A 
manner so easy may become, by study, very fascinating. Both 
voice and gesture are capable of reaching still higher degrees 
of excellence. Should he, like many, cease to think, and read, 
and reflect, he may settle down satisfied with a tame mediocri^. 
Mr Scott was bom in Cadder Parish, in the neighbourhood 
of Ejrkintilloch. He studied in Glasgow, and was licensed, to 
preach the Gospel by the Glasgow Presbytery in January, 
1849. He was ordained minister in St George's-in-the-Fieids 
at the beginning of last May, that church having become vacant 
by the translation of the Bev. Mr Dill to the parish of Col- 
monell. 

NOVEMBBB 80, ISMl 
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REV. JOHN CAIRNS, A.M., 

BERWICK. 

" The pleasures of hope** rise above the loftiest descriptions and 
sweetest songs. Were the contest relating to the comparative 
claims of faith, hope, and love limited to this world a strong 
case might be made out in favour of hope. But for its do- 
minion a residence on earth would be intolerable — man would 
become a fury, and the reign of terror and despair would be 
complete. " Hope's blest dominion" benignly embraces all 
classes. It lits the infant eye to look for the maternal smile — 
it nerves the arm of youth for the most Herculean tasks — it lives 
in the closing eye of the dying man — it dissipates the gloom of 
the silent grave. Its triumphs are most complete in the Chris- 
tian's career, as he has hopes as well as joys with which others 
cannot intermeddle. It enables childhood to look beyond an 
earthly parent's smile — it inspires youth with energy for the con- 
test with spiritual foes — and it gives songs in the darkest and 
dreariest hours. At times this hope rests in the soul unseen, 
and unknown to all unless its possessor — at other times it gets 
vent and bursts forth in the most impassioned and transporting 
ecstacies. Probably on no occasion does it shine with a steadier 
lustre than on the evening of a communion Sabbath. The 
rightly-exercised mind has shared richly in Zion's provision. 
Every grace has been called into lively exercise, and the Chris- 
tian has been abundantly satisfied with the good of God's 
house. On returning to that house in the evening everything 
has an unusually attractive aspect. The mind feels peace — 
peace with the universe — and an ardent desire that others may 
share the happiness enjoyed. On such occasions the close 
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of the Seventy-second Psalm is generally very properly se- 
lected as subject of praise^ and is song with an energy and 
earnestness unequalled on other occasions. Last Sabbath 
evening it was not only sung in Benfield Street United Presby- 
terian Churchy but the subject of our present notice announced 
it for text, and aided his audience to understand more fully 
words which had often cheered their hearts and which finely 
give expression to their best feelings. On this occasion the 
text, as we have said, was Psalm Ixxii. 17 — ^^ His name shall 
endure for ever." Our space excludes his discourse. 

The philosophy of the discourse was its most prominent 
attribute. The preacher attended to what is but too generally 
neglected — ^the adaptation of the provisions of the gospel to 
man's nature as well as to man's wants. The preacher has 
evidently studied human nature with success. He has con- 
sidered both the springs of human action and what sets them 
in motion. He is evidently familiar with the history of the 
world, and has studied society in its many phases and aspects. 
He makes to bear with great efiPect his knowledge of the human 
soul, and of the state of the world, on all his illustrationa of 
divine truth. He is evidently a patient and energetic in- 
quirer. He is not satisfied with mere facts — he must know 
their origin, character, and results. He is not likely to be- 
lieve any thing merely because it is strongly asserted ; he must 
ascertain its truth by analysis, comparison, and analogy, and 
if he find it not in unison with similar or relative &ct8 he 
i^eoeives it not. He embodied a vast amount of learning and 
research in a few words. Oflen a single sentence contained 
the result of much patient investigation. Besides the impor- 
tance of his facts, the manner of stating them was peculiarly 
attractive. His mind is highly poetical. He not only fully 
investigates the subject, he kindles on even' subject poetic 
fires, so that they 8])arkle and blaze as if encompassed in an at- 
mosphere of glory. Before such a preacher the infidel with his 
questionings has no chance. Would he put down Christianity 
with facts, our preacher adduces stronger facts in its favour — 
would he philosophise, he philosophises too— and, in the wide 
sweep of his philosophy, he engulfs and destroys the insulated 
ideas of the enemies of truth. But while his thoughts are ex- 
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ceedingly beautifal — his arguments unexceptionable — his logic 
resistless — ^his diction very diaste and elegant — ^he is less popular 
than he ought. In regard to the article of enunciation he is often 
at fault. His monosyllables he often draws out to an uncon- 
scionable length. We observed, for instance, the words ^^ man," 
" been," " king,** " seen," &c., frequently protracted to nearly 
double their proper length. The same thing is true also of cer- 
tain syllables in polysyllabic words. His voice is sof^ but not dia* 
agreeable^ were it under more perfect control, but unless when 
he warms with his subject it is sometimes at fault. His ges- 
tures, too, though sufficiently animated, are not always natiml. 
We observed, for instance, when he was speaking of uniting 
or combining things he made his hands separate when they 
^ould have met. He studies well what he has to say, and 
would he just study how he is to say it half as well, his popn- 
larity would be unbounded. That he has a mind of the very 
finest mould admits of no dispute ; that he has a taste the most 
fastidious and severe is equally apparent ; that he has a memory 
ready, retentive, and strong, is obvious from the fact that be 
ran deliver without notes the most difficult and closely-reasoned 
discourse. It only remains that he should acquire the graces 
of the orator, and he will speedily occupy the place as a preacher 
to which his rare gifb significantly point. 

It is well known that when he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh he had no rivals as a successful student, 
and that he carried off the highest honours of that University. 
He is one of the most successful contributors to the highest 
class of periodical literature. The pages of the North British 
Review and of the British Quarterly are enriched by his pen. 
Those who know him best speak in the highest terms of his 
personal excellencies. Amiability, transparency of character, 
stem uprightness, and single-mindedness are stamped on all he 
says and does. An article in the North British Review on 
Professor Muiler's famous work on Sin shows that Mr Cairns 
is well versed in the German theology, and that he has threaded 
his way through all the mazes of Neology without letting go 
his hold of Scripture and reason. The article in question 
shows that the writer has studied the works of these Ger- 
man theologians in their own language, and that he is well 
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versant with the varioas and conflicting forms of error which 
there abound. The view he takes of sin and human depravity 
in the article is highly satisfactory^ and is defended with very 
singular ability. While he gives Professor Miiller credit for 
power and piety as a writer he takes the liberty of thinking for 
himself, and of following him no farther than he holds, what he 
conceives to be, the truth. The article reveals the philosopher 
and thinker as well as the scholar. The writer of it is evidently 
one of a strong and bold mind, not afraid to push its investiga- 
tions into the profoundest depths of science and into the still 
more bewildering mazes of metaphysical and theological error. 
He finds no difficulty in reconciling all mental and moral phe- 
nomena with the teachings of the Bible, and that without re^ 
dudng them one iota fi:om their imperative declarations of 
man's total ruin by the &11, and his recovery by the atonement, 
grace, and spirit of Christ. That Scotland has men able to 
follow these indefatigable and acute geniuses through all th^ 
devious paths, and hold out to them a more exceUent way, is 
matter of devout gratitude. 

l^lr Cairns was bom at or near Douglas, Berwickshire. Im- 
mediately after he was licensed by the U. P. Presbytery of 
Edinburgh he received a call firom hb present congr^^on, 
vacant by the death of his venerable predecessor, Dr Balmer. 
He was ordained in 1845, and has laboured in Berwick since 
with much success. He is greatly beloved as a preacher, and 
he exerts a wide influence in the fine town where he ministers. 

Novncam 2, 1S50. 
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OUR SCOTTISH CLERGY. 



Opinions of the PreM* 

FROM THE EDITOR OF THE *• CHRISTIAN WITNESS.** 

** Viewing them as a whole, thev are incomparably the best thing 
of the kiud that has yet appeared on either aide of the Tweed, in- 
deed the only thing of the tiort really worthy of the subject ; the thre« 
volumes of Onesimus^ which app«*are(l some thirty years ago, were 
all that could be expected from the author, although thev were bat 
rubbish. Now for Sketches of Our Scottbh Clergy, which exhibit 
very unusual merit, they are strongly marked by that which mnet 
ever form the ground of all true criticism — vigorous common sense ; 
and hence arines that fascination which bears the reader forward in 
a very pleasing manner. Seldom has he the smallest disposition to 
<Iispute points with his teacher. The intercourse resembles that of 
refined, high-toned company, in which the stream of conversation 
flows rapidly and strongly, and yet without the slightest ingredient of 
controversial harshness. Again, the theology is remarkable &r 
its luminousness and soundness. There is, moreover, a generous 
strewing of the whole with principles both rhetorical, ethical, and 
literary,* which cannot fail to be very usefUl, both to the pcesent and 
the coming age. Again, the sketches, as a whole, are marked by a 
keen sense of propriety, which has not been sparing of its favours 
when they were required. Propriety— pulpit propriety— is a quality 
which, in pastors, can scarcely be overvalued, and yet a Quality in 
which some worthy men arc greatly wanting. There are few pulpit 
evils of magnitude that have not been seined and exposed in some 
of the.se Sketches Never was the subject of chronology turned so 
ingenio'isly and succ<*ssfully to practical account. The proportion 
of the several parts of a public service has been excelienUy and 
profitably discussed, and cannot fail to be generally usefiil. The 
writer's notions of lecturing and preachiuff seem quite correct, and 
both exceedingly juHt ; and, as such, arc adapted to profit the parties 
immediately concerned, and also all those of whom they may sever- 
ally be considered the types. How Ar the critic is capable of exem- 
plifying his own precepts I know not, but sure I am, had he lived 
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ill another age, he would have occupied a respectable pkce in the 
school of Quintillian or LonginU8. He is larjrely endowed with the 
spirit of just criticism, and his gifts have not been neglected. I have 
observed that he has no stock either of stereotyped phrases or 
images ; he takes each case per se, and deals with it according to 
its qualities and circumstances, and hence he shows no sign of exhaus- 
tion. If by various hands, and there seems such a hint, if I remem- 
ber right, in one place, then the mystery is solved, and the rare 
merit must not be ascribed to an individual. Lastly, but not least, 
the sketches seem distinguished by a goodly measure of integrity, 
which the men of Glasgow will not fail to appreciate. I have ob- 
served, with satisfaction, that the greatest and the least are treated 
with proper freedom. Such are the general impressions made upon 
my mind by the series; i confidently predict for them great popularity 
both in Scotland and England." 

FROM "KITTO'8 JOURXAL OF SACRED LITERATURE.- 

''The relation of the pulpit to our modem intellectual and social 
■tate — the causes of its wanting influence, confessed by impartial 
parties on all hands— the measures of influence exerted by the press, 
especially, among those causes : whether. In existing circumstances, 
its influence is capable of being restored, and if so, by what means, 
are questions of great and immediate importmoee ; questions which 
publications like the present are adapted to imggest, and which we 
should have liked to have taken up in connection with the volome 
before us, as we feel that at the present hour they much demand to 
be revolved and discussed. But of this for tl«e present neither our 
time nor our space admit. On one main point, however, and in refer- 
ence to a recent practical discussion of one branch of the subjeot, 
we agree with a writer in one of our best popular periodicals, that 
in order to its greater efficiency there is one thing which the 
Christian ministry wants in our time fully as much as increased xcal, 
adaptation : general adaptation to the prevailing intellectual, moral 
and social character of the times, and adaptation in individual in- 
stances to local circumstances and exigencies. In inquiries such as 
we are here indicating, a book like that before us is of considerable 
value, as it discusses the intellectual, moral, and other qualifications 
of a great number of clei'gymen of different communions ; at the 
same time that an epitome of their ordinary ministrations on some 
particular day is usually presented to the reader. The sketches are 
generally executed with ability ; and thougli it is only of a few that 
we can speak from personal acquaintance with the subjects of them, 
respecting these few we heur our willing testimonv that they are 
characterised by prevailing fidelity as well as graphic power. Then 
the sketches are executed in a kindly spirit, excellencies being dwelt 
on rather than defects." 

FROM THK ~ NORTH BRITISH DAILT MAIL." 
** This goudly ami well-got-np volume ruutains no less than fifty- 
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two skrteheM, biographical, theological, and critiftal, of clergjnien 
of all denominations, principally belonging to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. The design ot the publication is to furnish data for a cor- 
rect estimate being formed of the present state of the Scottish 
pulpit ; and it has been worked out with no ordinary amount of 
skill, judgment, and enthusiasm. The sketches are all ably written ; 
the criticism impartial, and in general discriminating and just ; and 
the notices of the early studies uf the different ministers, so far as 
we are aware, correct. Though apparently by various hands, the 
sketches possess a unity of tone and a harmony of feeling, which 
evince the superintendence of one guiding mind. Abstracts of the 
seruious or lectures delivered by them, on the occasion when each 
was taken, are given in a style which, while it imparts a sufficient 
notion of the matter and characteristics of the discourse, is not too 
long or wearisome in the perusal." 

FROM THE " ECLECTIC REVIEW." 
'* We took up (his volume witii some fear that it was another of 
this trashy kind, but we have been most agre<*ably disappointed. 
The writers — for it iH the work of in* re than one author — have 
" souls above buttons." and while they do not omit the personal 
appearance of the subjects of their sketches, they keep it in its right 
place, and devote their attention to the mental peculiarities, in all 
there is an attempt — and usually a very successful one — at a lair 
discriminating estimate of character. The general plan of each 
sketch is to give a brief picture of the actual ministration of each 
clergyman selected, on a certain Sabbath-day, and then to funiish an 
estimate of the man, and a condensiHi biography. The former part 
uf each nketch embrac«'s, of course, minute details of the whole ser- 
vice, even do%vn to the number of verses that were sung, and the 
number of minutes sp(*nt iu prayer, as well as an abstract of the 
sermon ; the latter part is usually done with care, candour, and 
aciitenwN." 

KROM THE •• SCOTTISH GIJARDIAN." 
" This is a clever, readable, popular kind of book, which we doubt 
not will have a considerable nm. Wc let you to wit,, then, ye gifted 
ministers, that ' thf^re'.s a chiel aniang ye takin' notes.' We don't 
think yon have much canw of fear. The critie \h very eulogistir. 
If the author shown talent in detecting and lauding clerical qualifi- 
cations which person** of dimmer optics hud' not been able to dis- 
discover, he shfws greater talent when he has an unquestionably good 
snbjcct. In these cases the sketches are graphic and accurate, and 
the criticisms just and good, and will, we art* coninnced, be read 
with pleasure." 

- FROM THE *' EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE.'* 
" We are not strongly tending to the admiration of living biogra- 
phy : it is a delicate niid diflinilt, m»t tn «:iy impnNsihIc.task to df> it 
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Jastioe Nevertheless we must say that this vulume, chiefly relat- 
lUf to the living, has overcome some of our scruples, it is executed 
with unwoated tact and skill, and must, by impartial jiulges, be 
pronounced to be a very successful prodpctiun of its kind. As we 
are well acquainted with some of the origjnals hero sketched, we 
must prononnce them to be more than general likenesses. We think, 
too, that the spirit which pervades the volume is equally removed 
from fulsome adulation and unfair criticism, and that the friends of 
the men who here find a niche must regard the moral statuary as, 
upon the whole, remarkable for its trutTifulncHs and adh<Tence (n 
nature. Such a volume is highly creditable to the pen from which it 
emanated, and can tend only to gou4 upon the puluic mind." 

FROM THE "CHURCH OF RN6LAND JOURNAL.*' 
'' These sketches are written with great ability and Hound judg- 
ment ; and we recommend them to the attention of all those, wht*thHr 
in England or any other part of the British dominions, who may bt* 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the jiersona] history, and with 
the peculiar characteristics of pulpit oratory of the most emiiieni 
SScottish preachers." 

FROM DK ALEXANDER IN '•GONtJREGATKlNAL MAGAZINE.** 

<' He has executed his task with very eonsiderable skill and good 
taste. Many of his remarks are aeute, and his criticisms are juhi 
and discriminating, and upon the whole the effect of the book may 
be good." 

FROM THE *« SCOTCH REFORMERS* GAZETTE.'* 
" We cordially recommend this volume to Christians uf all dene- 
minatlons in Scotland. The author has performed his task admir- 
ably. His sketches are to the life— every one, whether ' bond ' ur 
' free,' receives fair play at his hdnds ; and the most amiable feeling 
pervades the whole. Many of the sketches are given with dis- 
tinguished ability ; none of them are without iiitere^t. They Icail 

FnMB natare np to natort't God. 

And, on the whole, we should be elad to find that this volume lj«- 
adopted as a favourite in ever}' library in ftScotland." 

FROM THE *' GREENOCK ADVERTISER.*' 
^ ' We have occasionally made extrarta hrom the series oi able 
sketi^hes of eminent clergymen. These have always been di!!>tiii- 
guished by most excellent aud kindly feeling, just appreciatiuns ul 
the styles and abilities of various preachers, and much skill and talfiit 
in pointing out their peculiar and distinguiKhing characteristics and 
beauties. They must always have been prepared with great labour, 
and are generally, we uiay say nearly always, accurate and distinct. 
They will, in their mure embellished and appropriate Mha{>e, bi- |M*pM. 
lar; and we hcartil) commend it as a volume of ninrh nifn* th:ni 
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ordiDAiy interest. We iihould add that throughout there is a most 
praiseworthy absence of all party and sectarian bias." 

f Ia-cteidui^«IH'befoaiid an intimation rdapetftttgf « new 
work, which has for its subject, * The Person, Learning, Character, 
and Labonrs of the Chief of the Scottish Ministers.' To those, who, 
like ourselves, have enjoyed the luxury of reading them, we need 
not say anything of their excellence ; but to those who have not, we 
would offer: oor.tas^uiaiice that theyafe iboomparably the most 
masterly articles of the kind anywhere to be found. They are, in 
fact, lectures which might have emanated from the Academic Chair, 
on pivficliers ard p^aeUog; oil pastors iandpastorship^i— tirh |b grekit 
principles, in just canons^ confirmed and illuftrated by numerous 
and sCrikiiig examples, ^ey exhibit the application of sound criti- 
cism to the highest of all fuDCtions, in the sf^t alike of the true 
gospel and of true philosophy. Nothing of the sort has appeared 
amongst us so calculated to-correct, improve, and perfect pulpit in- 
struction. We would reiterate the recommendation to apply early to 
prevent disappointment." 

raotf tae ^eLABGow mtt^LB." 

. ** Their priiioijpal merit if fidelity of portraituce ; hut* henides this, 
Uie ^tyle ot wrilMg i/i twqj andplaasant^ and a kiuttly sf^ pervadm 
the whole." . 

FBOM TOE '* nRrn8H QUABTERLT." 

*' To the truthfulness of' some of these desoripliona we can oiir<* 
selves attest, and from these we draw our oopolnsfoDs as to the 
reiaainder." 

FBOM TBS ** CHRISTIAN JOUBNAL." 

'* Manv of the ministers sketched in these Tohimes are our per- 
sonal and intimate friends, and the portraiture in each case has evi- 
dsBtly been a study— it could scarcely have been finished at ont^ 
sitting. The talent they di-splay iH of a high order." 

FROM "fiOGU'S IXSTRUCTOR.-* 
''They are free, bold, graphic sketches, ranging from a state of 
analytical disposition and finish to that cHT simple outline. Then^ Is 
never 4U]j mistaking of the man that is before yoii, aad often Ihs^view 
la DVMt piofoniid fiid staking." 

Pfiom TR K «• ABKRDBEN JOURNAL.* 
. *< In a liferiiTy p^nt iif view thi^' publication is highlv creditable; 
The criticism— theological, ethical, and oratorical— snows miuch 
a^t^ff^sa aqd judicial disciimiHalioDp" 
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WORKS ISSUED BY THE SAME PUBLISHER. 



DOMESTIC SCENES: 

COMrBUVO 

SKETCHES of NOTED CHARACTEES in VARIOUS COUNTIES «f SCOTLAND. 

ITM lOimmatid FmtH^iiitt and Plata— Sapatig Bomd, Gilt Sdgi, 

Edrbd bt J. SMITH, ILA. 

8Mi.LL OCTAVO^ FBIC£ SS 6d 



Opinions of tba Praini 

"A series of original stories and local sketches, by different 
aaUiors, dengned to illustrate strnple soenes in Scottish life, form, 
with some interspersed poetry and selected proverbs and anecdotes, 
the contents of this elegant Tolume. While desirtus of producing a 
lively, and, in soine respects, an amusing and popular work, the 
editor has shown a praiseworthy anxiety to exclude everything of a 
frivolous nature or immoral tendency from its pages. ' Every tale,' 
says the preface, * is designed to impress the heart, as well as to ex- 
cite the curiosity; and every scene has been depicted in order to 
make vice appear hateful, and virtue lovely,' The book is embeU 
lished with several neat etchings of Scottii»h scenery ."-^-Ediu burgh 
Witness. 

" It is got up in a handsome and popular style, and ought to re- 
commend itself to Scotsmen and all who are interested in Scottish 
9^ues and subjects." — Church of England Journal. 

^ ^ Not a few of the narratives present very interesting picturef of 
eventful scenes in Scottish life ; the sketches are Hgfit and piramnp, 
and the poetry respectable. The illuatratiow are ver}' beautiful, and. 
altogetlierj the little book would be welcomed as an acceptable gift by 
young and old.*'-^Glasgow Herald- 

" To meet with a local publication of this description, which eqnals, 
if it doos not Hurpass, in appearance, some of the high-priced annuals 
of twenty years since, is a matter of very considerable sati^^faition ti> 
UH, particularly when we find (ho far as we have perused it) that thr 
f«ceneM and Mketrhrs, as well a^ the* p(»cticii1 contribstious, arc alikf> 
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interesting, pleasing, and instructive. Looking at the style in 
whiqh the work is got up, 'Domestic Scones' is very. cfae^p, ai^d, 
altogether, we have no hesitation in recommending it to the patro- 
nage of the public." — Glasgow Argus. 

.' • ■■■'■.• ' ' . ' ■ » 

" As a gift-book, for Christmas' or the NeWTear, we kriow few 

works so appinpriate as the splendidly gDt*-up^ thistle-adorned, and 
beautifully-embellished volume before us. It consists of a series of 
tales and sketches on Scottish subjects, and all illustrative of Scot^ 
tish character, in the different counties of Scotland ; and it may there- 
fore be considered in one sense as quite a national work. The con- 
tributors are mostly connected with Ulasgow, or the west country, and 
the talent displayed in the different pieeesi whether in prose or poetry^ 
is equal to that exhibited in more pretending publications of the class 
to which this one particularly belongs. A fine view of the Necropolis 
forms the frontispiece, and the other illustralioiis comprise such na- 
tional scenes as Lochlomond, the Twa Brigs o' Ayr, and Inverary, 
all engraved on steeL The present is a cheap edition of a work 
which cannot fail to recommend itself by its own merits, and which 
embodies some interesting pictures of Scottish lif^ and manners as 
they exist at the preseAt^day/'-'^Mail. 



SACRED BIOGRAPHY, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF MAN'S THREEFOLD STATE : 

THE PRESENT, INTERMEDIATE, AND FUTURE. 

bt J. siirrH. M.A. 
IiMcribed, by PMiiMlOD. to «h« Ket. Rmmi Wabolaw, D.D. 

SECOND EDITION — ^PRIOE 2B $D. 



ONZX A F£W SLIGHTLY SOILED (70PIES REMAIN. 



Tin YokiifM oootaios Tweoty«two liSOiimi^ The Cootents— Ad«ai and 
Et«; Caio and Abel; Eooch; Noah; Job; Abrahaai; Jaeob; J^eeb ami 
Joseph; Joseph; Balaani; Deborah; Roth; Uaooah; Eatber; FamUy of 
Botbtnjr; Timolihj; Oooatphoms; IntcroMdiali Slate of the Soul; Reaor- 
reciloD of the Body ; Sameneaa of Cbaradar in XiiM and Eternity. 
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THE 

GRIEVAUCRS OF THE WORKING CLASSES; 

AND THK 

PAUPERISM AND CRIME OF GLASGOW; 

WITH TQEIB CAUfiBS» EXTBNT, AKD REMEDIES. 

Bt J. Smith, H.A. 

8SCOKD BDITION-^PRTCE 6 D. 



THE CX)NraNTS AiRlR^ 



I.^Lo^njr Hornet in GTa^w ; thffr Namber ; AccofDmodation, 

MM Charirefl^ fto. 
U,«^DveUiiif9 ot Um Hvmbltr CUtaet. 
in. -Frightful Degenencjr. 

IV.— Plan for ImproTlng the Dwellings of the Working Cltstet. 
V.^The HMig^r»-on of Society : Be^n ; Tbieres. 
Vf.-^-An Appeil to our CiCf Aothoritiee. 
VIC— T^ Pt^tieia and Moral EtUs of Neglected Fanperieni. 
VIII.— Efforts for AlleTiating Poverty and Crime. 
IX.— Qlasgow House of Refuge ; Rojal Inflmmry, Ac. 
X. — BeneTolent Institutions of Glasgow. 
XI. — Glasgow Lunatic Asylum. 

XII.— Widow's Fund of Facultj of Physicians of Glasgow. 
XIII.— Congregational Charities. 
XIV.— Summarj of Public ftnd Erhrale Cbaritiei. 

XV.— The Causes of Pauperism ; UntenanUbie Dwellings ; The Gin Shop ; 
lospr^vidcDcew 



Ofiiiiioiui of Uw Pj 

** A work, undef diii titles hay joat bctn. publish^ from the pen of Mr J. 
Smith, M.A., of this city, author of * Sacred Biography/ Ac The principal 
statistics are made up from personal observation ; the work is evidently one 
of industry and resetrcb, |md preeents an inteteating, but, at the saoie time, 
an appalling picture of the every-day condition of that immense floating mass 
of wretched vagrants and thierea which form tlie lees of Glasgow society, and 
people its doses, wyuds, and vennels. The work also contains a succinct 
account of all the p r l n cl) p u i QfiMgow cbaritfei^ public md congre ga tional.*— 
Olaagow HeraM. 

^ There are appna book* wliidi, bffor« they pleatti must pain us, and Mr 
Smith's is one of* the dasa. The moat Tivid descripUon of Crahbc, the most 
powerful peodlliiigs of Hogirth, icarce call up mcrrd painfbl sensations than 
are consequent upon a perusal of the calm atalistics of Mr Smith. It is, 
indeed, in one sense a horrible book. Aiosworth*s novel descriptive of the 
plague in London hardly shocks us more. And yet we owe Mr Smith thanks 
for having published it. * * * Is graphic— Miss Edgeworth has nothing 
better."— Hogg's Instructor. 
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